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PREFACE 


THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


The  necessity  for  a.  second  edition  of  this  book  has  enabled 
me  to  make  several  corrections  and  additions  which  will  help 
towards  its  exactitude  and  completeness.  I  am  pleased  that 
these  do  not  aSect  the  truth  of  the  general  principles  and  in- 
ferences laid  down  or  deduced  in  the  book.  Time  will  show, 
1  think,  that  these  principles  and  inferences  are  founded  upon 
a  true  reading  of  world-wide  geological  phenomena,  and  are 
consequently  in  harmony  with  actual  mining  experience. 

For  the  most  part  the  book  has  been  very  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  press,  and  my  reviewers  will  see  that  I  have  to 
some  extent  availed  myself  of  their  various  suggestions  and, 
in  most  cases,  fair  criticism. 

The  design  of  the  book  is  stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  first 
edition,  and  it  does  not  aim  at  anything  beyond  that  purpose. 
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BNAL  Lodge,  Gobowen,  Oswestry  : 
September  1880 
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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    FIRST    EDITION, 


■  Ol 


This  book  is  designed  to  describe,  in  a  concise  and  systematic 
manner,  the  conditions  under  which  metals  and  metallic  ores 

are  found  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  a  description  will  serve,  first,  to  ex- 
plain to  some  extent  the  origin  of  deposits  of  metalliferous 
minerals ;  and,  secondly,  by  defining  the  zones  occupied  by  the 
various  metallic  ores,  to  lessen  somewhat  the  amount  of  un- 
successful search  for  them. 

My  hope  is  that  by  the  data  given,  together  with  the  figures, 
quantities,  and  results  contained  in  the  book,  the  commercial 
conditions  of  mining  success  may  be  better  defined. 

The  books  referred  to  in  the  following  pages  show  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  mining  literature,  much  of  which  is  of  a 
high  order.  Still,  other  persons  may  have  felt,  with  myself,  the 
want  of  a  book  covering  the  ground  and  fulfilling  the  purpose 
and  plan  of  this  volume.  My  endeavour  in  writing  it  has  been 
to  illustrate  great  principles  by  a  sufficiency  of  representative 
details,  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  sources  where  additional 
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illustration,  as  well  as  the  enumeration  of  the  minuter  details 
of  mining,  may  be  found. 

The  explanations  of  scientific  and  of  mining  terms  which 
are  appended  will,  I  hope,  facilitate  to  ordinary  readers  the 
comprehension  of  the  whole  of  the  matters  treated  of. 

The  illustrations  have  been  prepared  by  my  son,  Mr.  E. 
Henry  Davies,  and  my  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  his  willing 
and  efficient  co-operation. 

My  sincere  wish  is  that  this  book  may  prove  of  real  service 
to  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  profession  which  is  as 
honourable  when  honestly  followed  as  it  is  arduous  and 
difficult  in  practice. 

D.  C.  Davies. 


Ebnal  Lodge,  Gobowen,  Oswestry. 
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A  TREATISE   ON 


METALLIFEROUS    MINERALS 


AND   MINING. 


CHAPTER  I. 
MATERIALS  OF  WHICH  THE  EARTH  IS  MADE, 

List  of  Simple  Elements — (i^w  distinguished  and  characterised — Metalli- 
ferous Minerals  selected  for  description  in  this  book — Table  of  Strata 
— General  Geological  Position  of  Metallic  Minerals — Great  Parallel 
Mountain  Chains  of  the  World. 

The  materials  of  which  the  Earth  is  made  are,  in  their  combi- 
nations and  variations,  very  numerous,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
600  species.  When,  however,  these  variations  are  analysed  and 
resolved  into  their  constituent  parts,  it  is  found  that  the  whole 
of  them,  as  fisur  as  at  present  known,  are  comprised  within  sixty- 
three  simple  elements,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  further  sub- 
divided. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  these  elementary 
substances,  together  with  the  signs  or  abbreviations  by  which 
they  are  usually  known  : — 


Aluminium 

.  AL 

Carbon  . 

.  C. 

Indium   . 

.  In. 

Antimony 

.  Sb. 

Cerium   . 

.  Ce. 

Iodine     . 

.  I. 

Arsenic  . 

.  As. 

Chlorine. 

.  CI. 

Iridium 

.  Ir. 

Barium   . 

.  Ba. 

Chromium 

.  Cr. 

Iron 

.  Fe. 

Beryllium 

.  Be. 

Cobalt    . 

.  Co. 

Lanthanum 

.  La. 

Bismuth 

.  Bi. 

Copper  . 

.  Cu. 

Lead     . 

.  Pb. 

Boron     . 

.  B. 

Didymium 

.  D. 

Lithium  . 

.  L. 

Bromme  • 

.  Br. 

Erbium  . 

.  E. 

Magnesium 

.  Mg. 

Cadmium 

.  Cd. 

Fluorine , 

.  F. 

Manganese 

.  Mn. 

Ca»ium  . 

.  Cs. 

Gold     . 

.  Au. 

Mercury 

.  Hg. 

Calcium  . 

.  Ca. 

Hydrogen 
B 

.  H. 

Molybdenum 

.  Mo. 
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Nickel  . 

Ni. 

Rubidium 

.  Rb. 

Thallium 

Tl 

Niobium 

Nb. 

Ruthenium 

.  Ru. 

Thoriumi 

Th. 

Nitrogen 

N. 

Selenium 

.  Se. 

Tin 

Sn. 

Osmium . 

Os. 

Silver  . 

.  Ag. 

Titanium 

Ti. 

Oxygen  . 

0. 

Silicon    . 

.  Si. 

Tungsten 

W. 

Palladium    . 

Pd. 

Sodium  . 

.  Na. 

Uranium 

U. 

Phosphorus 

P. 

Strontium 

.  Sr. 

Vanadium 

V. 

Platinum 

PL 

Sulphur  . 

.  S. 

Yttrium  . 

Y. 

Potassium 

K. 

Tantalum 

.  Ta. 

Zinc 

Zn. 

Rhodium 

Rh. 

Tellurium 

.  Te. 

Zirconium 

Zr. 

To  which 

may  now  be  added  the  substance  named  Gallium. 

These  elements,  with  their  combinations,  are  distinguishable 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  principal  of  which  may  be  summarised 
thus  : — 

I  St  By  their  specific  gravity  or  their  relative  weight  to  that 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  For  exanaple — a  cubic  foot  of  iron 
is  seven  times  heavier  than  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  its  specific 
gravity  is  therefore  described  as  G  (or  gravity) =7. 

2nd.  By  their  degrees  of  hardness,  as  compared  with  a 
given  standard  or  gradation  of  substances.  This  gradation 
consists  of  the  following  substances,  beginning  with  the  softest 
and  ending  with  the  hardest ; — 


1.  Talc. 

2.  Rock  Salt. 

3.  Calcareous  Spar. 

4.  Fluor  Spar. 

5.  Apatite. 


6.  Adularia  Felspar. 

7.  Rock  CrystaL 

8.  Prismatic  Topaz. 

9.  Corundum. 
10.  The  Diamond. 


Taking  copper  as  an  example,  its  hardness,  varying  from  that 
of  rock  salt  to  that  of  calcareous  spar,  is  described  as  H  (or 
hardness)  2.5  ...3. 

3rd.  By  their  appearance  and  by  their  degrees  of  opaque- 
ness or  transparency :  thus,  quartz  is  described  as  *  lustre 
vitreous  inclining  to  resinous,  transparent  or  translucent,  some- 
times almost  opaque.' 

4th.  By  their  colour,  and  the  results  yielded  by  them  when 
tested  under  the  blow-pipe.  These  properties  are  described  in 
each  case  in  words  and  not  by  signs. 
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5th.  In  the  case  of  compound  minerals,  by  their  chemical 
composition,  the  study  of  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  science 
of  Chemistry.  A  brief  description  of  the  compound  minerals 
mendoned  in  the  following  pages,  and  which  are  not  particu- 
larly described  in  the  text,  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

6tlL  By  their  tenacity,  ductility,  brittleness,  and  various 
feictural  results.  Thus  gold  is  described  as  ^  remarkably  ductile 
and  malleable,'  and  mercury  as  *  wholly  volatile.' 

7th.  By  the  shapes  they  assume,  or  into  which  they  crystal- 
lise when  they  have  space  and  opportunity  to  do  so.  For  it  is 
found  that  each  substance  crystallises  into  one  or  two  central 
fonns,  which  have  divergent  but  related  variations  in  shape. 
Thus  the  primary  form  of  felspar  is  a  rhomboid,  and  that  of 
quartz  a  six-sided  prism  ending  in  a  pyramid.  The  science  by 
which  the  shapes  and  internal  structure  assumed  by  minerals 
is  studied  and  classified  is  called  Crystallography,  and  it  is  a 
science  which,  from  the  combination  of  geometrical  terms  it 
employs,  as  well  as  from  the  almost  innumerable  divergences 
of  substances  from  their  central  forms,  is  difficult  to  master. 

Sth.  By  their  taste,  as  acid,  sweet,  etc 

9th.  By  their  odour,  as  pungent,  etc. ;  and 

loth.  By  their  solubility  or  otherwise  when  treated  by  acids. 

The  whole  study  of  minerals  by  their  characteristics  is 
known  as  the  science  of  Mineralogy,  and  the  reader  who  desires 
to  pursue  the  description  of  them  further  than  is  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  book,  may  consult  the  following  works  : — 
Nicols'  Mineralogy ;  Dana's  Mineralogy ;  or  the  more  modem 
elementary  book,  RudimerUs  of  Mineralogy y  by  A.  Ramsay,  jun.* 

The  sixty-three  elementary  substances  may  be  broadly  sub- 
divided thus  :  Metals,  forty-eight ;  Non-metals,  fifteen.  Of  the 
latter,  fiyt  are  gases.  Of  the  whole  sixty-three,  many  of  them 
are  of  veiy  rare  occurrence  in  nature,  the  bulk  of  the  solid  sur- 
face of  the  earth  being  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  the  five 
gases  and  the  non- metallic  minerals,  oxygen  and  silicon  being 
the  preponderating  substances. 

*  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co. 
B  2 
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It  is  with  the  metallic  minerals  we  have  now  chiefly  to  do, 
and  I  select  from  among  them  for  description  in  this  book,  on 
account  of  their  utility  in  ordinary  life,  the  following,  which  in 
the  foregoing  list  are  printed  in  capitals — 


Gold 

Silver 

Platinum 

Iridium 

Palladium 


As  the  noble  metals. 


Copper 

Tin 

Lead 

Zinc 

Iron  ^        As  the  useful  metalS: 

Nickel 

Mercury 

Bismuth 

Tellurium 

These  metalliferous  minerals  occur  in  nature  in  two  distinct 
forms  : — ist  Native,  when  they  are  found  unalloyed  with  other 
and  especially  non-metallic  substances,  and  are  therefore  pure 
and  ready  for  use.  2nd.  Mineralised,  or  associated  with  other 
minerals,  and  in  combination  with  the  gases  or  earthy  admix- 
tures. As  we  shall  see,  the  latter,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
noble  metals,  is  the  common  mode  of  occurrence.  In  this 
state  they  are  known  as  *ores,'  which  are  still  further  distin- 
guished by  the  prevailing  ingredient  of  the  mixture.  For 
example,  when  metals  are  mixed  chiefly  with  oxygen,  they  are 
called  *  oxides  ; '  when  with  the  abundant  mineral  sulphur,  *  sul- 
phides ; '  and  when  with  chlorine,  'chlorides ;  *  all  of  which,  with 
other  combinations,  we  shall  have  to  consider  more  particularly 
as  we  proceed. 

The  metallic  minerals  are  of  course  found  in  the  midst  of 
the  rocks,  or  strata,  which  form  that  part  of  the  earth  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar — its  surface.  The  following  table  gives  a 
list  of  these  strata  in  the  order  m  which  they  lie  upon  each 
other,  and  of  the  names  by  which  the  different  groups  of  them 
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Table  of  Strata. 


S    I  MiOCEHB. 


',  MiiLa,  and  Utptr. 
Upper  Gneiuuid. 


h^V  Rtd  Sund=,on«  ru 

JMari.. 

H^!tn«"n  L;n.Blunr. 

raJMarU. 

CoriglonieRitei.   BrettLi. 

.  and  Rt 

Mark 

Upper  C«,IMa>u™. 
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are  known  to  geologists,  according  to  their  age,  their  fossil 
contents,  or  the  locality  in  which  they  have  been  most  studied. 

With  the  exception  of  the  metal  iron,  more  rarely  copper, 
and  occasionally  one  of  the  noble  metals,  all  the  metallic 
minerals  we  have  to  consider  are  found  in  the  strata  from  the 
Permian  downwards.  The  Laurentian,  the  Cambrian,  the 
Silurian,  tlie  Devonian,  and  the  Carboniferous  being  their  great 
depositories.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  in  those  places 
where  these  great  groups  of  strata  are  exposed  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  we  may  expect  to  find  metallic  ores  and  mines. 

As  a  fact  these  groups  of  strata  make  up  the  great  mountain 
chains  of  the  world  ;  the  Laurentian  or  the  Cambrian  usually 
forming  the  central  or  basement  mass  of  rock  (see  figs.  20,37), 
and  the  newer  groups  reposing  in  their  proper  sequence  on 
either  side.  This  arrangement  occurs  with  a  remarkable  uni- 
formity all  the  world  over. 

Further,  these  great  mountain  chains  will  be  found,  on  con- 
sulting a  map  of  the  world,  to  have,  roughly  speaking,  a  general 
direction  from  NE.  to  SW.,  sending  out  spurs  and  branches  in 
other  directions. 

Thus,  to  select  the  principal  examples,  starting  on  the  east 
there  is  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Ural,  stretching  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north  to  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  south, 
and  forming  the  great  mineral  depository  of  Russia.  Nearer, 
there  is  the  range  of  which  the  Carpathian  Mountains  are  the 
southern  termination,  and  which  contains  the  principal  mines 
of  Hungar}'  and  Transylvania.  Then,  there  is  the  great  group 
of  mountains  that  starts  in  Northern  Germany  and  stretches 
down  the  promontory  of  Italy.  This  in  its  northern  course 
contains  the  celebrated  mining  districts  of  the  Hartz  and 
Erzgebirge. 

Next  we  have  the  coast  line  range  of  Norway,  with  its 
many  mineral  deposits,  re-appearing  in  Bretagne.  In  our  own 
country  there  is  the  Pennine  chain,  with  the  lead  mines  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  York,  and  Derby.  There  is  also 
the  Western  chain,  with  its  ramifications,  reaching  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  through  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Wales,  to 
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Cornwall,  re-appearing  with  its  rich  mineral  deposits  in  the 
peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  we  find  the  Appalachian  chain  of 
mountains,  which,  starting  in  Nova  Scotia,  runs  through  the 
New  England  States,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Carolinas,  re-appear- 
ing on  the  southern  continent  in  the  eastern  metalliferous 
ranges  of  Brazil  Then,  without  noticing  for  the  present  the 
parallel  ridges,  there  is  the  mighty  range  and  network  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  extend  from  British  Columbia, 
through  California,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Mexico,  and 
which  in  the  southern  continent  is  continued  in  the  great  ridges 
and  peaks  of  the  Andes.  This  vast  chain  of  mountains  is 
metalliferous  all  along  its  course,  and  is  especially  rich  in  the 
noble  metals.  It  contains  some  cf  the  richest  and  most  mar- 
vellous mineral  deposits  in  the  world. 

Proceeding  towards  Australia  we  find  the  mountain  ranges 
that  run  down  New  Zealand  and  the  eastern  side  of  Australia, 
together  with  the  range  on  the  west  coast,  of  which  as  yet  we 
know  but  litde.  Africa,  India,  China,  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, as  far  as  we  know,  illustrate  the  same  phenomenon. 

It  is  on  these  mountains,  and  in  the  valleys  and  ravines  by 
which  they  are  traversed,  as  well  as  in  the  detritus  which  during 
long  ages  have  accumulated  in  the  hollows  that  furrow  their 
sides,  and  in  the  plains  that  stretch  along  their  feet,  that  we 
shall  find,  as  we  proceed  with  our  inquiries,  all  the  great  deposits 
of  metallic  minerals  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  DEPOSIIS    01' 
METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS. 

Lodes — Description  and  Origin — Lodes  of  Displacement — Gash  Veins — 
Horses — Gaunter  Lodes  —  Displacement  of  Lodes — Dykes — Elvan 
Courses— Considerations  affecting  the  Dip  of  Lodes— Earthy  Minerals 
of  Lodes — Gossan,  Peachy,  Caple,  Pryan,  Quartz,  Sparry,  Flucan,  and 
Grouan  Lodes. 

All  known  deposits  of  metalliferous  minerals  may  be  com- 
prised within  the  following  classification  : — 


I.  Lodes,   comprising 
or  subdivided  into 


a.  Simple  fissures  charged  more  or  less  with  ores. 

b.  Fissures  attendant  on  displacements  of  strata. 

c.  Minor  gash  veins,  terminating  in  depth. 

ia.  Stratified  mineral  deposits. 
b.   Irregularly  stratified  mineral  deposits. 
2.  Beds,  comprising  or  ,  r.   Deposits  occurring  at  the  place  of  contact  of 


subdivided  into 


^         (a.  rockets. 
3.  Irregular  Depo-    ,    i-    .    *  j 
^  .  .      ]b.   Contact  deposits. 

SITS,     comprismgJ       t. ^  ,       i     r      • 
,  ,.  .  1   t  .       U"«   r^etwork  of  vems. 


two  dissimilar  formations  or  groups  of  rocks. 
</.  Segregated  and  cr}'stallised  masses  of  ore. 
e.    Flats. 

Pockets. 


or  subdivided  into 

4.  Superficial  De- 
posits, comprising 
or  subdivided  into 


y.  Disseminated  ores. 

Detrital  gold. 
Stream  tin. 
Bog-iron  ore. 
.Cupreous  deposits. 

I.  Lodes. 


(a)  Simple  Fissures, — The  word  *  lode '  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  verb  *  to  lead,'  and  so  has  the  same  origin  as  loadstone 
or  guiding  stone.    A  lode  in  its  simple  form  is  a  crack  or  fissure, 
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which  generally  extends  through  the  whole  series  of  strata  to  an 
tinknown  depth,  as  shown  in  fig.  i,  which  illustrates  the  order 
of  strata  in  the  mineral  district  of  Flintshire,  North  Wales.  The 
lodes  pass  downwards  from  the  carboniferous  limestone  into 
the  underlying  Silurian  strata  ;  but,  as  seen  in  the  right-hand 
lode,  they  usually  terminate  upwards  at  the  base  of  the  coal 
measures,  which  proves  them  to  be  of  older  origin  than  this 
formation.  The  boundaries  of  a  fissure  or  lode  are  called 
'walls,' or  sides,  the  upper  side  (a  fig.  i)  being  the  '  hanging,* 
and  the  under  side  {6)  being  the  '  heading '  side  or  wall 


Ficj.  I. — LouKi 

I,  (imbro  Of  Loww  Silurian  ilii«.  ihaki  and  porphynlic  rocki.    j   WrolMi!  ihalc 
uid    Dmbirh   glit±.   Upper   StIutuiii.     3   CArbonrcmui  limeolDiie    Devonian  beinf 
■   ibKnl.    4,  MilboKiTn.     ^  Cml-oieiiuRi.    a  Hugmg  sdc  (f  kde     i  Heading 
•ide  of  bde.     v  v  v,  Veiili  ot  Index. 

Assures  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
shrinkage  of  the  strata  in  the  process  of  hardening,  or  of  cooling 
down  from  a  heated  condition,  just  as  the  muddy  bottom  of  a 
pool  or  the  surface  of  clay  land  cracks  when  diying  and 
hardening  quickly  under  a  hot  sun. 

Most  fissures  that  are  charged  with  metallic  ores  have  a 
general  east  and  west  direction,  which  varies,  however,  about 
forty-five  d^rees  on  either  side.  Generally  speaking,  there- 
fore, their  direction  is  at  right  angles  to  the  NE. — SW,  direction 
of  the  great  mountain  chains  just  described,  and  so  are  fouttd 
to  traverse  the  strata  across,  and  not  along  their  strike.  A  vein 
is  B  smalt  lode.  Lodes  dip  or  incline  downwards  at  all  angles 
from  the  horizon,  and  the  lode  is  said  to '  hade '  in  the  direction 
of  its  dip.    This  inclination  has  been  affected  considerably  by 
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the  nature  of  the  strata  the  lodes  have  passed  through.    The 
'  rents '  have  been  torn  at  the  weakest  points.    They  are 
usually  more  perpendicular  in   hard   rock,  and  sloping   in 
shale,  as  seen  in  fig.  14,  which  il- 
lustrates this  uneven  course  of  the 
lodes  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland.   In  many  cases  the  strata 
appear  to  have  been  elevated  and 
curved  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  fissure,  so  that  while  it  is  the 
rule  that  the  lode  runs  through 
or  across  the  bedding,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  the  dip 
of  the  lode  and  bedding  coincides 
for   some  distance,   as  seen    in 
fig.  3,  which  generally  illusUates 
TivB  ™siTioN$  oy  LouK  AND  stbata.   (he  Tciods  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
*A.Lod.,      .[..smu.  j^jgg  of  jjje  Congo  Soco  gold 

mines,  as  more  particularly  described  in  Chapter  VIII. 

(6)  Fissures  of  Displacement. — A  lode  of  the  kind  just 
described  lies  in  strau  wliose  bedding  is  continuous  and  un- 
broken but  It  often  occurs  that 
the  beds  on  each  side  of  the 
fissure  do  not  correspond  to 
each  other  the  beds  on  the 
lower  side  occupying  a  higher 
position  than  those  on  the 
hanging  or  upper  side  of  the 
lode  as  seen  in  fig.  3,  where 
the  beds  are  supposed  to  be 
thrown  up  twenty-five  feet  to 
the  north  The  lode  cc, 
therefore  occupies  a  fissure 
made  dunng  a  disturbance  of 
the  strata,  which  has  caused  a  d  splacement  of  the  beds. 

Generally  speakmg,  great  lines  of  displacement  run  north 
and  south.    They  are  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  east  and 


^ 
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west  fissures,  berause  they  have  cut  through  and  displaced  the 
latter.  They  are  also,  taken  as  a  whole,  less  metalliferous  than 
the  east  and  west  lodes. 

(f)  Gash  Veins. — These  are  fissures  of  greater  or  less  width 
at  the  surface,  but  thinning  and  dying  out  in  depth,  as  illus- 
trated in  fig.  57,  of  the  Dolly  Hide  Copper  Mine  in  Maryland, 
and  fig.  63,  of  a  mine  in  Chili.  These  gash  veins  may  be 
either  simple  surface  cracks 
filled  with  mineral  matter, 
or  fragmentary  portions  of 
mineralised  strata  broken  1 
off  and  thrown  up  on  end. 
The  former  kind  are  known  ; 
by  the  vein  cutting  through  I 
or  across  the  beds,  the  latter  I 
by  the  deposit  coinciding  ' 
with  the  bedding. 

There   is  a  variety  of  \ 
phenomena  connected  with 
the  class  of  lodes  I  ha^'C    . 
thus  &r  described  that  it 
will  now  be   necessary  to 
notice. 

Horses  and  BraneAes. — 
Ofttimes  the  fissure  is  not 
a  clean  crack  from  top  to  '^"m*'„7^' 
bottom,  but  appears  as  if      Look- 
the  two  sides  had  been  torn  '  '•^'^: 
from  each  other,  and  had      tZ^r^^  ^"^^    ""'  """"   ^ 
left  shreds  and  patches  of 

their  substance  in  the  midst  of  the  crack.  When  a  large  mass 
of  rock  is  thus  left,  and  the  lode  is  split  into  two,  as  shown  in 
fig.  4,  the  lode  is  said  to  '  horse,'  the  parts  of  the  lode  seldom 
making  up  between  them  the  full  width  of  the  main  crack.  We 
can  also  conceive  how,  afler  a  crack  had  been  made,  portions 
of  the  sides  would  split  off,  and  falling  into  the  fissure  make 
horses  and  branches.    Again,  the  rent  in  the  strata  would  not 


T  TM«  NbUGLUCIT 


a  quartz  frvEnKnts  with  in 
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always  be  continuous,  but  the  strata  in  places  being  mc»e 
cohesive  than  at  others,  there  would  be  a  number  of  minor 
cracks  following  the  same  direction,  with  portions  of  strata 
dividing  them,  as  shown  in  fig.  4.  When  ^ese  ramificatioDS 
were  numerous,  and  covered  a  large  space,  we  should  find  a 
maf  s  of  rock  traversed  by  a  network  of  veins,  forming  what  the 
Gennans  call  a  stockwerk,  like  that  of  Geyer,  illustrUed  in 
figs.  67  and  68,  Chapter  XX.  In  this  case  a  true  lode  of 
class  i.  becomes  a  member  of  the  irregular  deposits,  class  iiL 

Besides  the  main  fissure,  there  are  usually  associated  with 
it  minor  veins,  which  enter  it  and  cross  it  at  all  angles.  Wbete 
these  veins  only  penetrate  the  strata  on  one  side,  and  die  out 
at  no  great  distance,  they  are  nothing  more  than  strings  or 


branches.  MTiere  they  decidedly  cross  it  and  form  a  con- 
tinuous vein  or  lode,  they  are  known  as  'caunter,'  or  'contra' 
lodes,  as  explained  in  fig.  5. 

In  following  a  lode  it  is  sometimes  suddenly  lost,  owing  to 
its  displacement  by  a  disturbance  that  has  affected  the  strata 
since  its  formation.  Fig.  6,  which  gives  a  section  of  the  Old 
Wheal  Agnes  Tin  Mine,  in  Cornwall,  illustrates  this,  aa  are 
faults  which  have  displaced  the  lode  twice. 

Sometimes  this  displacement  is  horizontal,  instead  of  verti- 
cal, as  there  shown.  Fig.  7  represents  a  displacement  of  this 
kind.  A  A  is  the  lode,  b  b  is  the  fault,  and  from  c  to  c  is  the 
amount  of  displacement 

In  both  cases,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  direction  in 
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which  the  thrust  has  been,  and  as  is  always  found  by  experience, 
the  lode  may  be  recovered  by  turning  along  the  obtuse  angle 
of  the  fault 

Strata  are  oflen  traversed  at  all  angles  by  dykes  or  bands  of 
harder  matter,  which  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  been 


FiC    fi.— SlCTlOK 


forced  up  cracks  in  a  molten  state  from  the  interior  of  the 
eanh,  although  they  may  have  been  formed  by  the  precipitation 
and  consolidation  of  very  hard  material  along  cracks  and  lines 
uf  disturbance  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  way  in  which  lodes 


no.  J.— HOMITONTAl.  DiSrLACEUEHT  OF  LODt 

have  been  filled.  These  are  known  in  Cornwall  as  elvan 
courses.  Where  such  dykes  are  of  subsequent  origin  to  the 
lodes,  they  cut  the  latter  and  displace  them  in  the  way  ahready 
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shown  in  figs.  6  and  7.  Where  they  are  of  older  date,  the  lodes 
are  not  interrupted,  but  frequently  pinched  and  contracted. 
The  same  effect  is  produced  as  the  lodes  pass  through  beds  of 
the  same  material,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Chanaracillo  Silver 
Mine,  Chili,  fig.  44,  Chapter  XIII.  This  last  remark  leads  to  the 
observation  that  the  strata  traversed  by  a  lode  are  not  all  of  the 
same  mineral  nature.  There  are  sandstones,  limestones,  slates, 
shales,  felspars,  granites,  and  many  other  varieties  of  rocks. 
They  consequently  differ  in  compactness,  in  density,  in  the 
power  of  conducting  electricity,  and  in  many  other  particulars. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of 
shrinkage  and  contraction  would  be  the  same  in  each  case; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  so.  A  lode  usually  maintains 
its  average  width  in  ordinary  slaty  rocks.  It  narrows,  as  I  have 
just  observed,  in  its  passage  through  porphyries  and  greenstones, 
whether  occurring  as  dykes  or  beds,  and  it  widens,  and  becomes 
more  stringy  and  less  well  defined  as  it  enters  soft  shale.  Of 
these  and  other  variations  in  the  width  and  character  of  lodes 
as  they  pass  through  different  kinds  of  strata,  we  shall  have 
many  examples  as  we  proceed.  The  cracks  would  through  all 
subsequent  time  form  weak  lines,  or  lines  of  weakest  resistance 
in  the  strata,  and  we  should  expect  that  in  subsequent  disturb- 
ances of  the  strata  they  would  sometimes  be  opened,  and  space 
be  thus  formed  for  the  interposition  of  fresh  matter,  mineral  or 
otherwise  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  lodes  indicates  that  this 
has  been  so. 

The  fissures  I  have  been  describing  have  during  long  ages 
become  filled  with  a  variety  of  minerals.  For  the  most  part 
these  are  earthy  minerals,  which  partake  very  largely  of  the 
nature  of  the  adjoining  rock.  Thus,  lead  lodes  in  carboniferous 
strata  contain  in  the  millstone  grit  great  quantities  of  chert  and 
sandstone,  and  when  they  enter  the  limestone,  calcareous 
breccia  abounds.  In  the  Cambro-Silurian  slates,  fragments  of 
slate  and  re-cemented  grains  of  the  same  are  plentiful.  WTien 
granite  is  entered,  the  lode  is  charged  with  its  redistributed 
constituents,  especially  where  the  rock  is  of  a  decomposing 
kind. 
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Further,  earthy  minerals  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  enclosing  strata  are  foimd  in  a  selected  and  separate  form 
in  the  lodes.  Thus,  in  limestone  the  lodes  are  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime  and  fluorspar ;  in  the  clayey  strata  of  the 
Silurian  rocks,  with  baryta ;  in  the  harder  slaty  rocks,  that  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  silica,  quartz  largely  prevails,  as  it 
does  also  in  the  harder  granites. 

According  to  the  prevalence  of  one  or  more  earthy  minerals 
and  the  combinations  they  form  with  each  other,  and  among 
metallic  minerals,  chiefly  with  iron  in  lodes,  the  latter  have 
been  distinguished  by  different  names,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal  kinds,  especially  as  known  in  Cornwall, 
whence  a  good  portion  of  our  mining  nomenclature  has  been 
derived  ^ : — 

Gossan  Lodes, — Gossan  is  a  cellular  friable  quartz  contain- 
ing earthy  matter,  and  coloured  pale  yellow,  brown,  or  black, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  iron  it  contains  and  the  amount  of 
decomposition  it  has  undergone.  The  amount  of  decompo- 
sition also  affects  greatly  the  character  of  the  lode.  Black 
gossan  contains  the  most  iron,  which  often  amounts  to  half  the 
weight  of  the  gossan,  and  it  is  hard,  solid,  and  impervious  to 
water.  Red  is  of  a  hard,  crystalline  nature.  Brown  is  most 
decomposed,  while  both  red  and  brown  are  more  brittle  and 
friable  than  black.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  gossan  bears  a 
special  relationship  to  enclosed  metallic  ores,  as  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  metallic  contents  of  lodes. 
When  a  fissure  is  chiefly  filled  with  gossan  of  any  kind,  it  is 
known  as  a  '  gossan  lode.' 

Peachy  Lodes, — Whtn  chlorite  of  a  greenish  colour,  with 
a  pearly  lustre,  and  of  a  somewhat  loose  and  cellular  texture, 
fills  up  a  fissure,  it  is  known  as  a  '  peachy  lode.' 

Caple  or  Capel  Lodes, — When  a  lode  is  largely  made  up 
of  hard  felspar,  that  passes  sometimes  into  a  clayey  limestone, 
it  is  called  a  'capel  lode.'  Further,  in  many  lodes,  especially 
those  which  occupy  a  line  of  disturbance  in  the  strata,  a  coating 
of  hardened  clay  lines  either  wall,  and  thus  separates  the  main 

'  W.  Pryce,  Mintralogia  Comubiensis^  '779. 
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lode  Stuff  from  the  adjoining  strata.    These  coatings  are  called 
the  *  capels '  of  the  lode. 

Pryan  Lodes, — Lodes  that  are  filled  with  sand  and  heteroge- 
neous materials,  loosely  cemented  together  in  a  mixture  of  clay, 
are  called  'prjrani  lodes,'  from/ry^,  the  Cornish  word  for  clay. 

Quartz  Lodes, — Fissures  filled  with  hard  spar  or  quartz, 
are  quartz  lodes.  Quartz  occurs  in  lodes  in  different  condi- 
tions. Associated  with  iron  it  is  grey,  brown,  yellow,  and  black 
in  colour,  and  so  approaches  a  gossany  structure.  It  also 
occurs  in  different  degrees  of  density.  Now  it  is  compact  and 
solid,  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  lode,  then  it  is  mixed  with 
other  materials ;  again,  it  has  a  loose  sugary  structure,  from 
which  it  passes  often  into  a  beautifully  crystallised  form.  When 
these  crystals  are  not  large,  and  stretch  and  meet  across  por- 
tions of  the  lode,  as  seen  in  figs.  48,  49  and  50,  the  lode  is  still 
further  distinguished  as  *  comby.' 

Sparry  Lodes, — ^When  a  fissure  is  filled  with  fluor  spar, 
baryta,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or  all  combined,  it  is  called  a 
*  sparry  lode.'  As  intimated  before,  lodes  of  this  description 
prevail  mostly  in  limestones,  the  others  belong  chiefly  to  the 
older  rocks. 

Flookan  or  Flucan  Lodes, — When  a  crack  is  filled  up  with 
stiff  glutinous  clay,  it  is  known,  in  Cornwall  especially,  by  this 
name.  As  sand  and  pebbles  become  mixed  with  the  clay,  the 
flucan  passes  into  a  pryani  lode.  These  flucan  lodes  are  usually 
cross  fractures  of  dislocation,  whereby  the  larger  lodes  are  dis- 
turbed, as  already  described  with  reference  to  figs.  5,  6  and  7. 

Grouan  Lodes, — In  passing  through  granite  rocks,  fissures,  as 
I  have  already  said,  become  filled  with  various-sized  fi:agments 
of  partially  decomposed  granite.  Grouan  is  a  name  locally  given 
to  granite,  hence  its  application  to  lodes  of  this  variety. 

In  this  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  lodes,  I  have 
enumerated  the  principal  earthy  ingredients  with  which  they 
are  filled ;  and  it  is  in  them,  as  in  earthy  matrices,  that  we  find 
distributed,  ofttimes  with  apparent  irregularity,  but,  perhaps, 
with  more  regard  to  order  than  we  usually  deem,  the  ores  of 
the  metallic  minerals  we  have  further  to  consider. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

METALLIC  CONTENTS  OF  LODES, 

Affected  by  Nature  of  Strata — Modes  of  Occurrence — Origin  and  Deriva- 
tion— Infiltration — Condensation — Sublimation — Causes  affecting  the 
Particular  and  Local  Deposition  of. 

The  nature  of  the  strata  traversed  by  lodes  is  found,  from  long 
observation,  to  determine  to  some  extent  the  kind  of  metallic 
ore  that  predominates  in  the  latter.  Of  this  we  shall  have 
many  examples  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry ;  and  it  will  suffice 
to  say  here,  generally,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  quartz  lodes 
passing  through  granitic  rocks,  especially  when  pyrites  are  pre- 
sent, are  the  favourite  resorts  of  gold.  In  North  Wales  the 
hard  blue  slates  of  the  Llandeilo  strata  are  favourable  for  the 
production  of  lead.  Lead  is  also  the  prevailing  metallic  ore  in 
limestone  rocks,  although  there  are  occasionally  deposits  of 
copper.  Alternations  of  greenstone  and  porphyritic  rocks 
with  slates  produce  copper.  Granite,  especially  the  upper, 
coarse,  and  partially  decomposed  granite  of  Cornwall,  is  the 
prolific  rock  for  tin.  A  lode,  therefore,  changes  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  contained  metallic  ore ;  as  in  Cornwall,  a  lode  passing 
through  bluish  ^  killas,'  or  slaty  rocks,  contains  copper,  which 
gives  place  to  tin  when  the  imderlying  granite  is  reached.  In 
Shropshire,  also,  the  lodes  that  are  productive  of  lead  ore  in  the 
bluish  grey  slaty  rocks  of  the  Llandeilo  senes,  become  poor  in 
lead  and  richer  in  copper  as  they  pass  into  the  underlying  grits 
of  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  the  Stiper  stones  and  Longmynd. 

Metallic  ores  occiu:  in  lodes  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  (i) 
sprinkled  in  the  midst  of  solid  quartz ;  (2)  filling  up  as  a  solid 
body  the  whole  of  the  crack ;  (3)  forming  nests  and  pockets 
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connected  by  strings ;  {4)  forming  a  considerable  deposit  on 
one  side  of  the  lode,  and  when  discontinued  on  one  side  com- 
mencing on  the  other ;  (j)  irregularly  dotted  over  the  whole 
width  of  the  lode  ;  (6)  in  regular  layers,  which,  from  the  cenue 
of  the  lode  to  the  sides,  answer  each  to  each,  and,  when  space 
permits,  between  them,  crystallising  into  their  beautiful  cha- 
racteristic forms,  as  shown  in  figs.  4,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  48,49,  50; 
and  other  figures  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of 
this  book,  which  repre- 
sent actual  lodes,  will 
illustrate  most  of  these 
modes  of  occurrence. 
Besides  the  foregoing, 
there  is  an  almost  infi- 
nite diversity  of  combi- 
nations, many  of  which 
will  come  under  our 
notice  as  we  proceed. 

At  this  point,  and 
before  I  describe  the  re- 
maining classes  of  me- 
tallic mineral  deposits, 
it  will  be  convenient  to 
ask,  and  to  endeavour  to 
answer    the    questions, 
"''VrnV^NilTK  "fb^'b^^sho^wc^bp^peS  Whence  were  these  me- 
"btheh  by  cmTA*LLfNB'"cALCARBoXi'' a^o  ^^"'^  mincTils  OHginally 
QuARTi  sfar. '^"'■''""'    """""-'■'■"  derived?  and  by  what 
means  did  they  get  into  lodes  as  we  now  find  them  ? 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  this  difficult  natural  pro- 
.  blem  from  the  days  of  Job  uniil  now.  Esiiecially  has  the 
inquiry  been  attractive  since  Werner  taught  with  such  powerin 
the  Mining  School  of  Freiberg,  a  hundred  years  ago.  Each 
author  has  his  favourite  explanation,  which  he  usually  expounds 
lo  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  true  answer,  as  I  take  it, 
'Flic  mode  of  the  origin  and  means  of  the  deposition  of 
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metallic  minerals  are  not  one  only,  but  many.  We  should 
therefore  endeavour  to  assign  to  each  cause,  or  set  of  causes, 
its  proper  place  and  degree  of  influence  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  causes  thai  have  contributed  to  the  final  result' 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  we  may  safely  suppose  that  the 
metals,  together  with  all  the  simple  elements  we  have  enume- 
rated, formed  part  of  the 
original  mass  of  this  globe 
when  in  a  molten  state,  as 
is  now  reasonably  inferred, 
it  was  first  started  on  its 
revolving  course  through 
space. 

It  follows  therefore  that, 
as  the  outer  surface  of  this  I 
molten  mass  cooled  and 
hardened,  the  metals  cc 
tained  at  various  points 
would  be  enclosed  within  , 
the  outer  cnisi  in  both 
collected  and  disseminated  1 
fonns.  The  disseminated 
metals  would  be  those  dis- 
tributed and  quickly  fixed 
through  the  whole  mass. 
The  collected  metals  would 
be  those  which  in  a  fluid  or 
semifluid  state  gravitated  FtB<iiii'i^.^"H.,KZt-^ ilKy",^Ls  lITciLc*- 
towards  cracks,  cavities,  "csB"'ikr,"o»F\''  *so*  "BAD'^Odts  Villi  i«i 
and  shrinkages  of  the  con-  '^"'  icikb^iles. 
taining  rock.  Especially  would  this  retention  of  the  metallic 
constituents  near  the  surface  be  most  complete  where  the 
cooling  was  most  rapid ;  where,  011  the  other  hand,  the  cool- 

'  See  Wt-mer's  JVn-  Theory  of  Minrral  Veins  ;  Rolwrt  Were  Fox,  On 
Miacral  Vthis ;  He  la  Bechc's  Geohg)-  of  Cornuvtll  \  Von  Colla.  On 
Mineral   leini;    Saln.on,    On  Mineral   Vciiii;    llenwood's   M,lalIiferoi,t 
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ing  was  slow,  the  metals,  by  their  greater  weight,  density,  and 
fluid  nature,  would  sink  down  with  the  inner  molten  matter, 
leaving  such  parts  of  the  surface  barren  of  metals. 

When,  in  course  of  time,  an  atmosphere  encircled  the  earth, 
and  moisture  descended  in  rain  and  accumulated  in  hollows  on 
the  surface,  a  wearing-down  process  b^an,  by  which  portions  of 
the  original  cnist  began 
to  be  abraded  and 
washed  into  watery  hol- 
lows, there  to  be  de- 
posited in  a  new  form 
as  sedimentary  strata. 
I  The  contained  metals 
would  be  washed  away 
along  with  their  en- 
closing rock,  and  would 
be  disseminated 
throughout  the  newly 
forming  strata.  They 
would  form  deposits  in 
hollows  of  the  sea- 
bottom,  interstratified 
layers,  fill  up  cracks, 
and  altogether  the 
strata  in  the  neighbour- 
-       4       s      >"  hood  of  an  original  me- 

Kic.  10.— Section  or  thii  Drii  Pkihieh  Lode,  talliferOUS  maSS  WOuld 
I  1,   HIcndt.     II,  Whileqiiam.     ,  j.  Layers  wid  cryi.  .,,■  ■  ,     ■ 

i;ti:<of  fluortpar  and  qui'ii.  with  >pni>  and  cJuners  metallic  minerals  in  va- 
Ehc «" «,  CQnuii^l?E^'<„^r''  "''*■  ""'*'"  '"  rious  states  of  combi- 
nation and  form. 
As  these  sedimentary  strata  beaime  cracked  and  fissured  by 
subsequent  elevation,  drying,  and  disturbance,  the  water  flow- 
ing through  them  would  take  up  the  metallic  particles,  and, 
meeting  with  partial  stoppages  and  interceptions  as  it  passed 
through  cracks  and  cavities,  would  deposit  its  heavy  mineral 
burden  on  the  floors  and  sitles  of  the  same.     The  power  of  the 
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water  to  dissolve  the  meUls  out  of  the  enclosing  strata  would 
be  assisted  by  its  associated  chemical  agents — acids,  salts,  and 

the  like as  well  as  by  the  h^h  temperature  which  it  is  likely 

prevailed  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  earth's  history.  The 
power  of  the  agents  being  spent,  the  temperature  cooled  by 
any  cause,  and  the  flow  of  the  water  inttimipted,  the  mineral 
matter  held  in  solution  would  be  deposited  as  we  have  sup- 
posed. Thus,  by 
means  of  infiltra- 
tion, we  have  one, 
and  perhaps  the 
principal,  explana- 
tion of  the  deposi- 
tion of  metallic  mi- 
oerab  in  lodes. 

Further,  we  may 
suppose  that  por- 
tions of  the  water 
would  find  their  way 
down  cracks  to  the 
molten  masses  lying 
within  the  fiery  ' 
chambers  under- 
neath the  cooling 
crust ;  and  how,  re- 
asccnding  in  va- 
pours mineralised 
by  contact  with  ' 
liquid  metals  and 
other  molten  matter, 
they  would  permeate  cracks  and  chambers,  penetrating  every 
opening  where  they  could  unhindered  find  their  way  ;  and  how, 
condensed  by  contact  with  the  cooler  surfaces  of  hardened  rocks, 
the  contained  minerals  would  be  deposited  on  the  surfaces  of 
these  as  far  as  the  vapours  reached  ;  just  as  mineral  matter  is 
deposited  and  accumulates  on  the  sides  of  boilers  and  within 
tteam  pipes.    Thus  in  a  second  way,  by  means  of  condensation, 


■  HormuNn  Gottem 
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we  can  conceive  how  mineral  matter  may  have  been  deposited- 
in  lodes. 

Again,  we  may  imagine  how,  in  the  intense  fusion  and  com- 
bination of  molten  substances  going  on  amidst  the  heat  of  the 
earth's  gr^at  laboratory,  gases  would  be  driven  off  and  forced 
upward  through  every  fissure  and  chink  along  the  course  ot 
which  the  contained  metallic  matter  would  be  deposited  ;  just 
as  the  lead,  sulphur,  ar- 
senic, and  other  minerals 
that  escape  in  fumes  from 
reduction  furnaces,  Bie  now 
intercepted  and  deposited 
I  in  the  long  flues  and  great 
[  chimneys  of  our  chief 
1  minesandsmeltinghouses; 
I  and  thus,  in  a  third  way, 
by  sublimation,  we  see  how 
the  earth's  cracks  may  have 
become  lined  and  charged 
with  metalliferous  ores. 
The  precise  places  and 
1  methods  of  the  deposition 
metallic  ores,  thus 
brought  generally  from 
above  and  below,  would 
depend  upon  a  variety  of 
causes.  It  would  be  de- 
termined in  the  first  place 
K  Altes  by   the   direction    of    the 

Q  i  H  IN  cracks  ready  to  be  filled. 

""  "*  I  have  said  that  the  most 

p  odu  tive  odes  un  oughy  from  east  to  west.  They  are 
eviden  y  he  ode  a  k  na  much  as  the  north  and  south 
c  a  ks  cu  hem  h  ough  and  d  turb  them.  The  great  work  of 
ha  gmg  he  odes  w  h  me  a  c  matter  seems  to  have  been 
partly  completed  before  the  north  and  south  fissures  were  made. 
This  east  and  west  direction  of  the  older  cracks  may  have  re- 
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suited  from  the  tendency  there  is,  when  a  strain  is  applied  to 
substances,  to  break  across  rather  than  along  their  length.  Then 
this  east  and  west  direction  seems,  in  connection  with  electricity,' 
to  have  had  an  influence  on  the  deposition  of  metallic  matter  in 
these  lodes.  The  water  filling  the  fissures,  heated  from  below, 
and  charged  with  mineral  matter,  would  be  ordinarily  a  better 
conductor  of  electricity  than  would  the  adjacent  rocks.  Currents 
of  electricity  would,  if  not  otherwise  controlled,  pass  along  it 
to  the  west.  These  currents  would  assist  in  decomposing  the 
mineral  salts,  earthy  or  metallic,  and  lead  to  the  negative  pole  or 
rock.  The  deposit  would  further  be  influenced  by  the  compo- 
sition of  the  rock  traversed,  which,  according  to  its  enclosed 
minerals  or  temperature,  would  be  electro-negative  in  one  place, 
and  electro-positive  in  another.  The  regularity  of  the  deposition 
would  also  be  interfered  with  by  a  variety  of  circumstances — 
the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  some,  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  by  others,  and  the  solidifying  of  the  minerals.  Thus 
the  flow  of  the  currents  would  be  interfered  with. 

We  can  also  readily  see  that  the  quiescence  or  otherwise  of 
the  water  would  affect  the  deposit  Where  the  water  was  in- 
tercepted and  lay  quiet,  as  in  cracks  in  hard  rock  closed  up 
above  and  below  by  shale  and  mud,  the  deposition  of  mineral 
matter  would  be  most  perfect;  just  as  it  is  in  quiet  pools  and 
precipitation  tanks,  rather  than  in  running  streams,  that  solid 
matter  is  deposited  from  water  now. 

Referring  again  to  the  three  methods  by  which  we  have  seen 
how  fissures  may  have  been  filled  with  metallic  minerals,  I  may 
further  observe  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  among  the  lodes 
that  traverse  the  oldest  granitic,  gneissic,  and  metamorphic  rocks 
of  the  Laurentian  and  Cambrian  groups  that  we  find  indications 
of  the  two  latter  modes  of  origin ;  while  it  is  in  the  clay  slates  of 
the  Cambro-Silurian  and  Devonian,  and  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  that  we  find  abundant  examples  of  the  first  method. 

Thus,  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  it  is  when  passing 
through  the  synclinal  troughs  or  hollows  formed  by  the  lime- 
stone beds  that  the  lodes  are  most  productive  of  metallic  ore. 

'  Robert  Were  Fox,  On  Mineral  Veins, 
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Such  lodes  as  are  filled  with  breccia  and  drifted  materials, 
in  which  are  lumps  and  aggregated  masses  of  ore,  are  doubtless 
due  to  infiltration.  Solid  metallic  lodes — where  the  ore  is  very 
pure  and,  filling  the  whole  chasm,  is  hardly  separable  from  the 
walls  of  the  lode — seem  to  point  to  a  sublimated  origin.  Where, 
again,  the  metallic  matter  occiurs  in  parallel  layers,  the  result 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  gradual  condensation  from  as- 
cending vapours.  Where,  however,  such  layers  are  loose  in 
texture,  and  the  enclosing  mineral  coarse,  the  result  may  have 
arisen  from  infiltration. 

Probably  in  the  same  lode,  each  of  the  modes  of  operation 
may  have  been  employed,  in  its  turn  contributing  its  quota  to 
the  final  result 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SECOND,    THIRD,  AND  FOURTH   CLASSES  OF  MINERAL 

DEPOSITS. 

Stratified  Mineral  Deposits — Irregularly  Stratified  Deposits — Contact  De- 
posits— Segregated  and  Crystalline  Masses  of  Ore — Flats — Irregular 
Deposits — Pockets — Contact  Deposits — Network  of  Veins — Dissemi- 
nated Ores — Superficial  Deposits. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  notice  the  second  great  group  or  class  of 
mineral  deposits,  and  begin  with  those  that  are  regularly 
stratified. 

II.  Beds. 

{a)  Stratijud  Mineral  Deposits, — Metallic  ore  deposits, 
especially  those  of  iron  and  copper,  frequently  occur  as  beds 
ordinarily  interstratified  with  other  beds.  Of  these,  we  have 
examples  in  the  ironstone  layers  of  the  coal  measures;  the 
ironstone  beds  of  Missouri  (fig.  114),  the  copper  deposits  of 
Anglesea  (figs.  53,54  and  55),  the  copper  deposits  of  the  New  Red 
Sandstone,  and  the  ironstone  seams  of  the  Jiuassic  strata,  fig. 
113.  Of  course  all  stratified  beds  contain  a  larger  or  a  smaller 
amount  of  metallic  matter,  especially  iron,  those  we  are  now 
considering  differing  from  the  ordinary  beds  in  the  greater 
amount  of  metallic  matter  with  which  they  are  impregnated, 
and  which  renders  it  profitable  to  work  them. 

A  stratified  bed  may  have  become  charged  with  metallic 
matter  in  several  ways.  For  example,  (i)  the  water  in  which  it 
was  laid  down  may  have  been  supplied  with  the  mineral  it  held 
in  solution,  to  be  precipitated  on  its  bed,  from  vents  and  com- 
munications with  the  e£uth's  interior,  as  for  example,  by  mineral 
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springs,  or  submarine  volcanoes.  It  would  thus  derive  its 
supply,  first  hand,  from  the  original  source.  Or  (2)  the  mineral 
may  have  been  brought  into  the  water  by  streams  flowing  into 
it  from  rocks  already  impregnated  with  it ;  just  as  on  the 
coast  of  Peru  and  Chili  the  sea  contains  so  large  a  proportion 
of  silver  brought  down  from  the  mountains  as  to  plate  the 
copper  sheathing  of  vessels  remaining  in  its  waters. 

Such  a  process  would  be  more  intense  in  some  regions 
than  in  others ;  and  at  such  points  the  deposits  forming  on 
the  sea  floor  would  be  most  strongly  charged,  the  mineral 
matter  lessening  its  quantity  as  it  receded  from  the  centre  of 
action. 

(d)  Irregularly  Stratified  Mineral  Deposits. — The  regular 
or  irregular  stratification  of  such  a  deposit  would  depend  upon 
the  pre-existing  contour  of  the  sea  bottom,  the  action  of  tides 
and  currents  ;  and  it  would  also  be  affected  by  the  different 
specific  gravity  of  the  substances  thrown  down  upon  it. 

When  land  was  depressed  below  the  sea  level,  its  surface 
would  present  all  the  inequalities  which  had  been  made  upon 
it  by  abrasion  and  disturbance.  It  would  have  escarpments 
and  valleys,  hollows  and  protuberances  ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
first  matter  deposited  upon  it  would  be  to  fill  up  the  hollows. 
Moreover,  the  heavy  metallic  constituents  would  sink  to  the 
lowest  points,  and  would  thus  form  irregularly  stratified  de- 
posits. 

(r)  Contact  Deposits. — Such  deposits  would  make  one  form 
of  contact  deposits,  or  deposits  lying  between  two  dissimilar 
*  formations  *  which  would  follow  the  undulations  of  the  surface 
of  the  older  strata. 

{d)  Segregated  and  Crystallised  Masses  of  Ore, — Again,  in 
shallow  seas,  a  process  of  jigging  and  huddling  would  be  going 
on  on  a  large  scale,  in  which,  by  means  of  tides,  storms,  winds, 
and  currents,  the  lighter  earthy  matter  would  be  carried  away, 
leaving  the  heavier  metallic  particles  in  coalescing  masses  be- 
hind. To  this  mechanical  action  we  must  add  the  chemical 
processes,  dependent  upon  the  liking  or  affinity  which  one 
metal  has  for  another,  resulting  in  the  readiness  with  which  some 
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coalesce,  and  the  force  with  which  others  repel.  Thus  on  a 
large  scale  the  processes  of  precipitation,  segregation,  and  rough 
crystallisation  would  go  on  which  we  see  exemplified  in  smaller 
chemical  experiments  within  our  own  laboratories.  These 
lenticular,  wedge,  and  irregularly  shaped  mineral  masses  would 
in  their  turn  be  covered  over  by  earthy  matter ;  and  if  we  think 
of  the  subsequent  process  by  which  the  strata  in  which  they 
are  enclosed  have  been  upheaved,  hardened,  and  tilted  at  all 
angles,  we  have  imagined  the  probable  history  of  deposits  like 
the  iron  ore  deposits  of  Norway  (fig.  108),  the  zinc  ore  deposits 
of  Belgium  (fig.  104),  and  of  others  described  in  this  book. 

(f)  Flats, — Flats  are  of  three  principal  kinds,  i.  There  are 
the  flats  that  occur  in  the  limestones  of  the  North  of  England, 
described  in  Chapter  XXV. 
There  are  long  stretches  of 
alternating  shales  and  lime- 
stones, the  latter  of  a  sandy 
and  readily  decomposing 
kind,  that  contain  irregu- 
larly shaped  deposits  of  ore 
extending  horizontally  to  a 
great  distance,  but  limited 
in  depth  to  certain  beds. 
They  are  portions  of  the  ' '» Limestone 
limestone  mineralised  (see 
figs.  93  and  94).  Flats  are  also  of  another  kind  Recurring 
to  the  phenomenon  of  shrinkage,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
irregular  according  to  the  texture  of  the  strata,  we  find  that,  in 
strata  composed  of  limestones  alternating  with  shales,  the  cracks 
in  the  former  are  intercepted  by  the  latter,  and  are  not  always 
continued  in  the  lower  limestones  immediately  under  those  of 
the  upper.  We  find  the  crack  passing  down  the  shale  along 
the  dip  of  the  beds,  and  starting  downwards  through  the 
underlying  limestone,  where  the  power  of  resistance  has  been 
weakest,  as  seen  in  fig.  13. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  crack  becomes 
more  horizontal  and  usually  less  productive  as  it  passes  through 


Fig.  13.— lu-rsTRATioN  of  crack  following 

LINE  OF   WEAKEST   RESISTANCE. 


a,  Shales      3,  Flat  charged  with 
A  A,  FUsure   or  lodes. 
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intervening  strata  beds,  is  seen  in  fig.  14,  adapted  from  Wallace, 
which  is  a  section  of  a  lode  on  Alston  Moor,  in  the  North  of 
England. 

Usually  a  good  part  of  the  shale  bed  has  been  washed  away, 
and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  clay,  in  which  are  imbedded 


almost  pure  lumps  of  galena,  which  have  been  washed  from  the 
lodes  above  and  the  overlying  limestones.  A  third  kind  of  flat 
has  been  occasioned  by  a  sinking  or  subsidence  of  the  lower 
portion  of  a  series  of  limestone  beds  leaving  an  irregular  crack 
partly  horizontal  which  has  subsequently  filled  with  earthy 
earthy  minerals  and  metallic  ores.  F^.  97,  Chapter  XXVI.,  is 
a  representation  of  such  a  flat  as  it  occurs  at  the  North  Hendre 
Lead  Mine,  in  Flintshire. 
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III.   Irregular  Deposits. 

I  will  begin  the  description  of  this  class  of  deposits  with — 

(a)  Pockets, — Packets,  bonanzas,  vughs,  or  cavities,  filled  with 
ore,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  limestone  strata. 
Of  this  kind  of  deposits  we  may  take  the  hsematite  deposits  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean  (fig.  no,  Chapter  XXIX.),  and  the  silver  lead 
ore  deposits  of  the  Eureka  and  Richmond  Mines,  in  Nevada 
(fig.  41,  Chapter  XII.). 

Pockets  like  those  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  may  have  been 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  strata,  in  the 
manner  just  described ;  for  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  in  a 
given  stratum  segregations  of  metallic  ore  took  place,  and  the 
insterstices  filled  up  with  ordinary  calcareous  mud,  to  see  how 
pockets  that  occur  along  the  line  of  bedding  in  unbroken  strata 
may  have  been  formed. 

But  pockets  have  at  times  no  reference  to  the  stratification; 
they  are  not  found  lying  in  one  or  more  beds  along  the  direc- 
tion of  their  bedding,  but  crossing  the  stratification  somewhat 
irregularly,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Nevada  pockets  (fig.  41, 
Chapter  XIL).  This  kind  of  pocket  is  usually  found  in  lime- 
stone strata.  Now  in  all  such  strata  may  be  seen,  wherever 
they  are  quarried,  great  irregular  patches  of  what  is  known 
among  quarrymen  as  *  rotten  rock.'  This  is  rock  from  which 
lime  is  largely  absent.  It  consists  often  of  loose,  friable  sand- 
stone. Where  such  a  deposit  lies,  as  is  often  the  case,  under  a 
crack  communicating  with  the  surface,  with  one  leading  out 
below,  the  result  is  the  washing  away  of  the  whole  friable  mass, 
and  ordinarily  the  formation  of  a  cavern  in  its  place.  This 
cavern,  like  a  fissure  or  lode,  is  now  ready  to  have  deposited 
within  it  the  minerals  held  in  solution  by  the  water  passing 
dirough  it  The  depo:ition  of  mineral  matter  will  go  on  fastest 
when  the  flow  of  the  wUter  is  most  checked.  Where  the  flow 
is  swift  and  continuous,  a  cavern  alone  remains,  like  those 
common  in  the  Carboniferous  limestones  of  Wales  and  York- 
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shire ;  but  in  the  former  case  a  pocket  or  bonanza,  charged  with 
metallic  and  other  minerals,  is  the  result 

(d)  Contact  Deposits. — (c)  Network  of  Veins, — {d)  Dissemi- 
nated Ores, — Among  the  older  strata  we  have  many  examples  in 
eruptive  rocks  how,  at  times,  from  pressure  applied  elsewhere, 
poriions  of  molten  matter  have  been  forced  up  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  and  have  overflown  the  surfaces  of  the  strata  they 
have  burst  through. 

Now  the  intense  heat  attendant  on  such  eruptions  would 
have,  and  indeed  has  had,  great  effect  upon  the  adjacent  strata. 
It  has  hardened  them,  changed  their  character — in  the  language 
of  science,  metamorphosed  them. 

We  may  easily  imagine  how  any  metallic  substances  they 
contained  would  be  melted,  would  fall  down  as  far  as  they 
could,  filling  up  every  crevice  they  could  find,  and  would  often 
at  last  nestle  in  hollows  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  under- 
lying eruptive  mass,  in  some  cases  penetrating  that  mass  itself. 
In  this,  therefore,  we  find  another  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
contact  deposits. 

The  eruptive  mass  would  also  be  itself  charged  with  what- 
ever metals  prevailed  in  it  as  it  lay  quiescent  in  the  furnace 
below.  In  the  i)rocess  of  cooling,  especially  if  this  were  slow, 
this  heavy  metallic  matter  would  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
overflowing  mass  and  gravitate  towards  hollows  in  the  under- 
lying rock.  This  affords  us  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
a  contact  deposit  lying  underneath  an  eruptive  rock  may  have 
been  produced. 

The  metallic  matter  would  also  fill  up  cracks  and  gaps  of 
shrinkage  in  the  underlying  strata,  and  thus  form  in  another 
way  network  of  veins  like  that  of  Geyer  (figs.  67  and  68, 
Chapter  XX.),  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  gash  veins  that 
die  out  in  depth,  as  in  figs.  63  and  79. 

Again,  if  the  process  of  cooling  were  quick,  as  under  some 
conditions,  especially  near  the  surface,  it  would  be  the  metallic 
matter  that  would  be  retained  in  the  emptive  mass.  This  reten- 
tion might  either  be  in  fine  particles  diffused,  as  grains  of  gold 
and  of  tin  occur  in  granitic  rocks,  or  if  the  cooling  were  not  \try 
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rapid,  in  minute  cracks  threading  the  whole  mass  as  the  result 
of  shrinkage,  producing  once  more  the  phenomena  of  the 
stockwerk  of  Geyer  just  referred  to. 

A  study  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  observable  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  together  with  that  of  geysers  and  mineral  springs 
generally,  will  serve  to  illustrate  much  of  what  I  have  been 
supposing,  and  help  to  elucidate  this  difficult  subject  in  its 
varied  and  extensive  bearings. 

IV.  Superficial  Deposits. 

In  the  drift  and  other  loose  matter  that  covers  the  more 
solid  framework  of  the  globe,  we  find  important  metallic 
deposits,  especially  those  of  gold  and  tin.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  these  more  in  detail,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  here  to  do  more  than  say  that  they  lie  along  the  base 
of  the  mountains  whose  strata  contain  the  deposits  from  which 
they  have  been  derived.  The  mode  of  their  occurrence  in 
beds,  continuous  or  otherwise,  will  afford  us  additional  expla- 
nation of  the  way  in  which  the  older  stratified  beds  of  metallic 
ore,  regular  or  irregular,  were  originally  formed. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  exhausted  my  list  of  all  the 
possible  ways  in  which  tlie  various  deposits  of  metallic  minerals 
may  have  been  produced;  but  the  illustrations  and  examples  I 
have  given  will  afford  the  student  the  clue  to  the  explanation  of 
the  whole  phenomena,  and  will  help  him  to  work  out  in  further 
detail  the  theories  as  they  affect  the  class  and  species  of  de- 
posit in  which  he  is  most  interested. 

We  may,  therefore,  now  pass  on  to  consider  in  detail  each 
metallic  mineral  separately,  together  with  the  conditions  under 
which  it  it  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GOLD. 

Characteristics  and  Modes  of  Occurrence — Driftal  Gold — Nuggets — Gold 
in  Lodes  and  Veins — Alluvial  Deposits  of  the  Ural  Mountains — Mining 
in  the  Solid  Rock — Austro- Hungary — Mines  of  the  Banat — Gold  in 
Central  Europe — Sands  of  the  Rhine— Lodes  and  Alluvium  of  France^ 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Italy. 

Gold  does  not  often  occur  in  nature  in  a  mineralised  foim, 
but  is  usually  found  in  its  native  or  metallic  state.  It  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  alloyed  with  copper,  silver,  and  other  metals. 
Rarely,  as  in  Transylvania,  it  is  found  mineralised  by  associa- 
tion with  tellurium. 

In  form  it  occurs  as  cubes,  mostly  small,  which  are  often 
distorted  and  elongated.  Also  in  grains  and  plates,  in  hair- 
like fibres,  and  in  dendritic  or  tree-like  incrustations. 

Its  hardness  ranges  from  25  to  3*0.  The  colour  is  yellow 
of  various  shades  ;  the  lighter  colours  of  which  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  silver  in  large  quantities.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
very  great,  ranging  from  12-666  to  19*079,  varying  according  to 
the  metals  alloyed  with  it,  the  purest  gold  being  the  heaviest. 

From  its  resemblance  in  colour  to  iron  pyrites,  the  latter 
substance  is  often  mistaken  for  gold.  One  easy  test  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  lies  in  the  great  ductility  and 
malleability  of  gold  as  compared  with  iron  pyrites.  It  will 
flatten  under  a  blow,  whereas  pyrites  will  crush  to  powder. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  qualities  of  gold  is  its 
extreme  malleability  ;  a  grain  of  it  may  be  made  to  cover  a 
space  of  54J  square  inches,  and  it  may  be  beaten  into  leaves 
the  yjnjViny  ^^  ^^  ^^^h  thick. 

When  perfectly  pure,  gold  is  called  in  commerce  gold  of  24 
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carats,  or  fine  gold.  If  it  is  alloyed  with  two  parts  of  silver,  or 
one  part  of  silver  and  one  of  copper,  or  the  like  equivalent  of 
other  metals,  it  is  said  to  be  22  carats  fine.  So,  if  it  contahis 
only  20  parts  of  pure  gold  it  is  20  carats  fine. 

The  two  following  analyses  of  gold  will  illustrate  two  ex- 
tremely different  conditions  of  alloy  and  of  specific  gravity  : — 


I.   Gold  from  Russia. 

Specific  gravity,  19*099. 
Gold    .         .         .     9896 
Silver  .         .         .0*16 
Copper        .         .0-35 
Iron     .  .       005 

99-52 


2.  Gold  from  Marato. 

Specific  gravity,  12*666. 
Gold    .         .         .     73*45 
Silver .         .         .     26*48 

99  93 


General  Modes  of  the  Occurrence  of  Gold, — Gold  is  found  in 
two  widely  different  conditions.  First,  it  is  found  distributed 
in  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  other  detrital  matters  that  cover  the 
valleys  and  plains  which  furrow  the  sides  and  extend  along  the 
base  of  great  mountain  chains.  This  condition,  although  the 
newest  presented  in  nature,  is  probably  the  oldest  in  which 
gold  seems  to  have  been  known  to  mankind.  Probably  all  the 
gold  of  ancient  times  was  derived  from  such  sources ;  the 
earliest  explorers  having  been  attracted  by  its  rich,  shining, 
yellow  appearance,  as  it  glistened  in  the  river  sands. 

The  drift  containing  gold  has,  of  course,  been  produced  by 
the  whole  array  of  abrading  causes — the  atmosphere,  rain,  rivers, 
sea,  and  ice — all  of  which  have  helped  in  their  turn,  and  with 
various  combinations  of  effort,  to  disintegrate  and  displace  the 
solid  rocks,  and  to  spread  their  ruins  over  the  valleys  and  plains. 

Probably  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  gold  in  the  drifts 
of  any  one  locality  has  been  affected  by  the  prevalence  or 
greater  activity  of  one  or  more  of  these  agents  over  the  rest 

Gold  occurs  in  these  drifts  in  fragments  and  grains  of  all 
sizes.  The  larger  lumps  are  known  as  nuggets,  and  some  of 
these  have  been  found  of  a  large  size.  The  largest  known  was 
found  in  California,  and  weighed  134  lbs.  7  ozs.  Another 
weighing  96  lbs.  was  found  near  Miask,  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
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and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines  at 
St  Petersburg.  Another  of  27^  lbs.  weight  was  also  foimd  in 
California. 

Dr.  Genth  ^  suggests  that  the  gold  of  the  larger  nuggets  was 
originally  disseminated  as  fine  grains  throughout  the  parent 
rock,  from  which  it  was  dissolved  and  washed  out,  to  be  again 
segregated  or  collected  into  lumps  and  masses  of  irregular  and 
often  fantastic  shape  in  the  waters  of  the  driftal  seas.  I  may 
observe  as  a  digression  that  he  applies  partly  the  same  theory 
to  gold  found  in  veins ;  inasmuch  as  he  has  found  the  native 
bismuth  from  the  peaks  of  Sorato,  in  Bolivia,  interlaminated 
with  gold,  and  the  ore  bed  in  the  metamorphic  slates  at 
Springfield,  America,  to  consist  in  its  upper  part  of  magnetite, 
in  its  lower  of  copper  pyrites  and  other  ores,  and  interlaminated 
with  these  films  of  native  gold.  To  return,  as  washings,  diggings, 
placer,  and  hydraulic  mines,  these  drifted  deposits  have 
been  worked  for  gold  from  the  earliest  times  until  now. 

Secondly,  gold  is  found  in  lodes  and  veins,  chiefly  filled 
with  quartz,  that  traverse  the  older  slaty  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  principally  those  of  Cambrian  and  Laurentian  age,  as 
well  as  finely  disseminated  in  rocks  of  a  granular  structure. 
This  form,  although  the  oldest  mode  of  occurrence  in  nature, 
is  the  one  more  recently  kno\ni  to  men,  and  still  more  recently 
worked  with  success.  Excepting  some  of  the  Brazilian  mines, 
and  one  of  doubtful  success  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  there  was, 
only  forty  years  ago,  scarcely  a  gold  mine  profitably  worked  in 
the  solid  rock. 

The  explorers  for  gold  in  drifted  matter  have  gradually 
followed  the  object  of  their  search  up  the  mountain  sides,  until 
they  have  struck  in  veins  and  lodes  some  of  the  sources 
whence  the  alluvial  gold  has  been  derived. 

The  diagram  (fig.  15)  which  represents  the  structure  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  to  be  noticed  presently,  will  illustrate  the 
relation  borne  by  these  two  classes  of  deposits  to  each  other. 
The  size  of  the  quartz  veins  is  necessarily  exaggerated. 

*  American  jfoumai  of  Science  and  Art,  Septcml)er  1859. 
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With  these  general  prefatory  remarks  I  will  proceed  to 
notice  the  chief  gold  producing  districts  of  the  world,  beginning 
in  the  east  with  the 

Ural  Mountains. — The  Ural  or  Oural  Mountains  ex- 
tend from  the  Arctic  Ocean  Co  the  Caspian  Sea,'  a  distance  of 
1,000  miles  from  north  to  south.  Along  their  course  they  form 
the  natural  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  A  few  of  the 
highest  peaks  reach  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  but  the  grater 
Dumber  do  not  exceed  3,000  feet 

Referring  to  the  section,  fig.  15,  the  groups  of  strata,  i,  j, 


and  the  lower  part  of  3,  are  penetrated  with  greenstones  and 
porphyritic  rocks,  often  in  a  crystallised  and  mineralised  form. 
The  gold  is  frequently  found  disseminated  in  these  intrusive 
and  imbedded  rocks,  as  well  as  in  the  quartz  veins  that 
traverse  them,  and  the  groups  r  and  2  enclosing  them.  The 
Stratification  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  chain,  and  on 
the  eastern,  or  Siberian  side,  gold  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in 
the  slaty  rocks  3.  It  is  probable  that  gold  will  be  found  in 
greater  or  less  quantities  ^1  along  the  range,  but  at  present  the 
gold-producii^  region  is  almost  limited  to  the  country  tying 
between  the  5rst  and  56th  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  with  the 


f  Eurafit  and  Ikt  Ural  Mountain. 


(M.n 
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town  of  Ekaterinburg  in  the  centre.  The  entire  gold-producing 
country  of  Russia  is,  however,  estimated  by  M.  Boglubski^  at 
2,000,000  square  miles.  Unless  others  have  been  started 
recently,  the  only  underground  mines  are  those  at  Berezoosk, 
near  Ekaterinburg,  on  the  Siberian  side  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  here  that  mining  operations  were  first  commenced  on  the 
first  discovery  of  the  gold  in  1723.  The  rock  here  is  de- 
composed granite,  containing  rfumerous  veins  of  quartz,  in 
which  the  gold  is  scattered.  Shallow  shafts  are  sunk  in  the 
rock,  and  levels  driven  into  the  veins,  and  the  production  of 
these  underground  mines,  from  the  year  1725  to  that  of  1841, 
was  estimated  at  30,000  lbs.  troy  of  gold.  In  1850  the  yield 
was  TOO  lbs.    The  analysis  of  the  gold  of  these  mines  stands 

thus — 

Gold 09*280 

Silver 00702 

Copper 00*006 

Iron 00*008 

Loss 00*004 

10  000 

Attempts  at  mining  in  the  solid  rock  were  made  up  to  the 
year  1823  in  sixty-six  other  localities,  but  these  were  all 
abandoned ;  for  thus  far  the  Russians  have  found  it  easier  to 
obtain  gold  by  digging  ai)d  washing  the  drift  lying  in  the  higher 
valleys  and  hollows  of  the  mountains,  and  the  low-lying  land 
stretching  eastward  into  Siberia.  The  drift  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  our  glacial  drill,  bones  of  recent  and  recently 
extinct  animals  being  found  in  its  uppermost  layers.  Gold  is 
most  plentiful  in  it  where  the  drift  is  most  largely  charged  with 
iron.  Fig.  16,  adapted  from  Murchison  and  Vemeuil,  is  a 
section  of  the  drift  at  the  Sormanosk  mines,  near  Miask, 
the  shaded  portions,  just  overlying  the  upturned  and  eroded 
edges  of  the  underlying  strata,  showing  the  auriferous  portion 
of  it. 

The  gold  washings  of  the  Ural  are  of  recent  date.  The 
few  there  are  on  the  western  side  were  established  by  the 

'  Gold  and  Gold  Mining  in  Russia, 
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Goverament  iB  1829,  and  those  of  the  eastern  in  1838,  The 
propoition  of  gold  obtained  is  from  65  to  izo  grains  to  4,000  lbs. 
of  the  enclosing  drift,  the  annual  production  per  man  being 
i^lbs.  in  the  private  works,  and  ijlbs.  in  the  Govemnient 
works. 

Whitney,'  writing  in  1854,  described  the  production  of  these 


AurifEiDiu  drifL 


Russian  gold  fields  as  having  reached  its  maximum  in  1847, 
and  as  steadily  declining,  and  likely  to  decline.  The  result  has 
been  better  than  he  anticipated.  The  entire  gold  production  of 
Russia  last  year  being  66,956  lbs.  against  42,000  lbs.  in  1842. 


riHik,  wilh  garnets^ 


The  exceptionally  good  year  was  1847,  with  a  pTOducdon  of 
75,000  lbs. 

AusTRO- Hungary. — Gold  has  been  rained  in  Hungary  since 

■  MOallU  Wtaltheftht  Uiatti  Slatts. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

GOLD — continued. 

Gold  deposits  of  Gogofau— The  Dolgelly  District —Scotland — Ireland — 
In  situ  and  in  Alluvial  Deposits  in  County  Wicklow. 

Britain. — In  very  minute  quantities  gold  is  present  in  the  sea- 
sand  and  river  detritus  that  occur  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
island,  where  the  older  rocks  form  the  rugged  surface.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the%  older  rocks  must  contain  some 
])roportion  of  gold  in  situ.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  mine 
at  Gogofau,  west  of  Llandovery,  in  South  Wales,  where  the 
Romans  worked  a  gold  mine  in  large  quartz  veins,  that  traverse 
slaty  strata  of  Arenig  or  Upper  Cambrian  age.  There  are  yet 
visible  the  stones  and  troughs  they  used  for  crushing  the  vein 
stuff,  and  traces  of  the  aqueduct  by  which  the  water  was  con- 
veyed for  washing.  The  veinstone  still  shows  on  analysis 
minute  quantities  of  gold  diffused  throughout  it* 

The  most  important  gold  region  of  Britain  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  ri » er  Mawddach,  in  Merioneth- 
shire,^ and  it  occupies  both  sides  of  that  river  as  it  bends  from 
Dolgelly  towards  the  hills  about  Trawsfynydd.  There  are  traces 
of  old  Roman  and  it  may  be  British  mines  ;  but  in  recent 
times  the  region  was  found  to  be  auriferous,  about  the  year 
1844,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Dean,  who,  on  examining  the  ore  and 
debris  heaps  of  the  Cwmeisen  lead  mines,  found  fragments  of 
ore  that  contained  as  much  as  7  oz.  of  fine  gold  to  the  ton. 

*  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  Siluria, 

*  Ramsay,  Geology  of  North  Watd  ;  Dean,  British  Assodatim  Reports^ 
1844  ;  Calvert,  Gold  Rocks  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  J.  A.  Phillips, 
Gold  Mining  and  Assaying. 
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This  discovery  lead  Mr.  Dean  to  examine  the  whole  of  the 
Duffws  range  of  mountains,  when  he  found  that  many  of  the 
quartz  veins  and  lead  and  copper  lodes  of  the  district  were 
impregnated  with  gold  Trials  were  made  by  local  explorers, 
among  whom  were  Messrs.  Parry  and  Williams,  who,  after  many 
failures  and  much  trouble,  succeeded  in  making  the  discovery 
of  gold  at  the  Vigra  and  Clogau  copper  mine,  from  whence 
they  obtained  gold  to  the  value  of  36,000/.  The  importance 
of  this  discovery  (in  1854)  was,  however,  greatly  overestimated, 
A  mania  for  gold  mining  set  in.  Companies  were  formed  with 
quite  the  fuil  complement  of  chairmen,  directors,  secretaries, 
engineers,  managers,  and  assayers ;  costly  machinery  was  pro- 
cured and -conveyed  at  great  cost  to  this  hilly  region,  then 
destitute  of  railways.  The  result  was  disappointment,  and  the 
traveller  may  see,  as  I  often  have  seen,  in  the  remains  of  mas- 
sive and  costly  machinery  stranded  on  the  hillside,  traces  of 
the  fatal  collapse  of  the  gold  fever.  Even  the  mines  which  had 
yielded  enough  of  gold  to  remunerate  the  native  economical 
workers  collapsed  utterly  under  the  more  elaborate  and  costly 
direction.  It  may  be  well  to  place  on  record  the  names  of 
a  few  of  the  mines  that  were  started.  Among  them  were 
Berthllwyd,  Cwmeisen,  Cwmeisen  Issa,  Dolfrwynog,  North 
Dolfrwynog,  Gwynfynydd,  Tyddyn  Gwladys,  and  the  Vigra  and 
Clogau,  where  the  great  discovery  was  made.  This  mine  is 
now  the  only  one  at  work.  In  1875  it  produced  548  ozs.  of 
gold,  of  the  value  of  2,005/.  ijs.  6tf.  In  1879  the  production 
was  447  ozs.  10  dwts.  15  gms. 

The  strata  in  which  the  auriferous  lodes  occur  belong  to 
the  junction  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Cambrian  strata,  where 
the  Lingula  flags  of  the  latter  rest  upon  the  uppermost  grits 
and  quartzites  of  the  former  group.  They  consist  of  talcose  and 
steatitic  slates,  which  decompose  at  the  surface  to  an  unctuous 
clay.  Iron  and  copper  pyrites  are  disseminated  throughout 
the  rock,  and  there  are  numerous  minute  copper  veins. 

The  lodes  of  the  district  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes: 
I.  Quartz  veins  containing  ores  of  silver,  copper,  and  more 
rarely  lead  and  blende  ;  these  have  a  direction  NW.  and  SK, 
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and  dip  to  the  north.  2.  Veins  filled  with  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  barytes,  with  lead  and  blende,  but  seldom  copper ; 
these  are  NR  and  SW.  veins,  dipping  south.  3.  Auriferous 
veins,  which  trend  due  E.  and  W.,  and  dip  to  the  north.  In 
width  they  range  from  a  mere  thread  to  six  inches,  and  rarely 
opening  out  to  two  or  three  yards.  These  veins  pass  through 
the  other  mineral  lodes,  and  it  is  at  the  ooints  of  intersection 
that  gold  is  found  most  plentifully  in  the  quartz  veins. 

It  there  occurs  in  grains,  which  often  enclose  a  minute 
grain  of  quartz  ;  in  thin  films  upon  spar,  and  where  the  quartz 
is  cellular  filling  with  other  minerals  the  minute  cavities.  The 
second  group  of  veins  are  the  poorest  in  gold,  even  at  the 
points  of  intersection.  It  is  in  the  crossing  of  the  groups  i 
and  3  that  the  metal  has  most  accumulated. 

At  the  Vigra  and  Clogau  mine,  the  gold  is  obtained,  or 
was  when  I  examined  it  in  1865,  from  irregularly  branching 
veins  of  quartz,  which  are  sprinkled  with  iron  and  copper 
pyrites.  The  gold  was  then  mostly  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  distinguishable  from  the  pyrites  by  its  deeper  yellow 
colour.  At  various  points  where  the  veins  cluster  together,  the 
gold  was  most  abundant,  and  these  richer  points  were  con- 
nected by  veins  and  strings  of  quartz  barren  of  gold.  In  1875 
1,216  lbs.  of  selected  quartz  from  such  points  yielded  73^  ozs. 
of  gold. 

At  Cwmeisen  mines  an  assay  of  oxides  of  iron  showed 
18  dwts.  3  gms.  of  gold  to  the  ton  of  ore.  Another  assay  gave 
of  lead  67  ozs.,  silver,  10  oz.  5  dwts.  8  gms.,  and  of  gold  i  oz. 
15  dwts. 

At  Gwynfynydd  mines  the  lodes  were  quartz,  containing 
minute  specks  of  gold  sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
They  held  also  gold-coloured  mica,  containing  a  litde  of  the 
metal,  and  the  gold  was  distributed  alternately  upon  the  hang- 
ing and  the  heading  sides  of  the  lode. 

At  Dolfrwynog  the  chief  gold-bearing  lode  was  quartz,  with 
a  branch  of  sulphate  of  baryta  running  through  it  On  each 
side  of  the  barytes  was  a  seam  of  lead,  which  in  places  gave  as 
much  as  from  50  to  60  oz.  of  gold  to  the  ton. 
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At  Berthllwyd  blende  ore  was  found,  in  which  the  con- 
tained gold  ranged  from  i  to  6oozs.  per  ton,  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  silver. 

The  Welsh  gold  was  all  of  a  pale  colour,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sehce  of  silver.  Specimens  obtained  by  Mr.  Readwin  from 
Gwynfynydd  were  i8  carats  fine,  one  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
Cain  was  i8  carats  fine,  and  a  crystal  of  gold  picked  up  to  the 
west  of  the  south  end  of  Bala  Lake  was  only  14  carats  fine. 
The  present  value  of  the  gold  derived  from  the  Clogau  mine 
is  about  3/.  iSs.  per  oz. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  with  strict  economy  and 
with  the  use  of  the  most  approved  appliances  for  mining  and 
dressing  the  ores,  these  North  Wales  gold  mines  can  yet  be 
made  to  pay.  In  a  report  of  the  Clogau  mine,  issued  in  1875, 
it  was  stated  that  the  yield  of  the  rough  ores  was  from  7  to 
8  dwts.  per  ton.  If  this  quantity  could  be  depended  upon 
for  any  considerable  length  of  the  lodes  the  mine  should  be 
profitably  worked.  From  one  of  the  rich  clusters  of  veins 
before  alluded  to,  9,310  tons  of  ore  gave  12,416  ozs.  of  gold, 
22  carats  fine,  or  nearly  i^  oz.  to  the  ton.  The  following 
analyses  of  two  samples,  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Forbes,  will 
show  the  character  of  the  gold  from  this  mine  : 

Gold       .       .       .        .  90*16  89-83 

Silver       .         .         •         .  09*26  09*24 

Copper  and  Iron       .         .  trace  trace 

Quartz      ....  00*32  00*74 

Loss         ....  00*26  00*19 

100*00  100  00 

Scotland. — Gold  has  been  found  in  Scotland  to  some 
little  extent,  in  strata  similar  to  those  just  described.  The  men 
of  the  mining  district  of  Leadhills,  in  Lanarkshire,  have  oc- 
casionally employed  their  leisure  time  in  searching  for  the  metal 
among  the  alluvial  deposits  and  mine  d^ris  of  the  district 
Gold  is  also  found  in  the  drift  of  Sutherland,  and  it  has  been 
traced  up  the  valleys  to  a  great  body  of  metamorphic  rocks, 
which  are  pierced  by  intrusive  granites. 
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Ireland.* — Gold  is  found  iti  xih/  in  county  Wicklow,  where 
it  is  sprinkled  throughout  the  sulphur  course  referred  to  in 
Chapter  XVII.  and  ^otkh  in  fig.  56.  The  proportion  is  greatest 
in  the  decomposed  or  gossany  upper  portion  of  the  course. 
Two  analyses  gave  respectively  7  dwts.  i2gms.  and  lydwts. 
i2gms.  Subsequent  analyses  have  given  a  smaller  result. 
The  returns  from  this  source  for  the  year  1878  only  amounted 
to  5  oz.  3  dwts.  17  gms. 

Detrital  gold  was  discovered  in  the  same  county  in  the 
year  1796,  in  the  Balin valley  brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Ovaca 
river.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  hundreds  of  people  were 
engaged  in  digging  and  searching  for  gold.  In  about  six  weeks 
from  the  time  of  the  discovery  the  Government  took  posses- 
sion of  the  place  and  guarded  it  with  soldiers.  Under  the 
direction  of  some  local  gentlemen  of  mining  repute,  systematic 
operations  were  conducted,  with  little  profit,  until  1798,  when 
the  works  were  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of  that  year.  The 
works  were  resumed  in  1801,  and  further  explorations  were 
made  in  the  neighbourhood.  Various  attempts  have  since 
been  made  by  private  adventurers  and  mining  companies,  but 
these  have  from  time  to  time  been  abandoned. 

The  gold  seems  to  have  been  derived  fi-om  the  ferruginous 
quartz  ridges  that  traverse  the  granitic  and  gneissoze  rocks  that 
form  the  bases  of  the  mountain  range,  and  also  from  deposits 
like  the  sulphur  course  described  in  Chapter  XVII.  The  gold  lay 
dispersed  through  a  layer  of  gravel  and  clay,  which  was  covered 
with  from  20  to  50  feet  of  superficial  drift  With  the  gold  was 
associated  magnetic  ironstone,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and 
oxide  of  manganese.  The  gold  occurred  in  grains  and  nug- 
gets, from  the  most  minute  in  size  up  to  a  nugget  weighing 
22  ozs.  Analyses  of  the  gold  gave  of  gold  92*32,  silver  6*17, 
and  of  iron  078. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  peasantry  during  their  six  weeks* 
work  obtained  800  ozs.  the  Government,  from  1796  to  1802, 
944  ozs.,  and  the  Carysfoot  Mining  Company,  from  1857  to 
1862,  85  ozs. 

'  W.  W.  Smyth,  Mines  of  IVkklcno ;  Records  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
vol.  i.  ;  Weaver,  Trans,  GeoL  Society^  vol.  v. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

GOLD — continued. 

Eastern  North  America— New  England  States — Virginia  -Nova  Scotia — 
New  Brunswick — Lake  Superior — California  and  the  Western  States 
— Alluvial  Deposits — Gold-bearing  Strata — Statistics. 

Eastern  America. — The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains  appear  to  be  among  the  oldest  gold-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  North  American  Continent  Gold  washings  seem  to 
have  been  carried  on  in  very  early  times  by  the  Indians  in  the 
Nacooche  Valley,  Georgia,  where  an  Indian  mining  village  was 
found  by  some  modem  miners  buried  nine  feet  below  the 


I  I  I 

Fig.  x8.— Ideal  Sbction  across  the  Appalachian  Chain. 

SSI,  Cambro- Silurian,  consisting  in  Canada  of  Potsdam  sandstone,  Trenton  limestone, 
Utica  slate,  and  Hudson  River  group.  322,  Silurian  lin  Canada,  Gaspi  limestone, 
ftc-X    333*  Devonian.    444,  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  and  iuuids.    5,  Coal-fields. 

surface  of  the  ground.  There  were  thirty-eight  low  timber 
houses,  all  in  a  row,  with  their  foundations  laid  in  golden  gravel, 
and  rehcs  of  rude  mining  appliances  lay  about.  When  first 
found  the  land  was  covered  with  a  rich  undergrowth  of  timber. 
The  sources  of  the  gold  in  this  eastern  region  lie  in  the  base- 
ment strata  of  the  Appalachian  and  Alleghany  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which,  starting  in  the  dominion  of  Canada  and  ramifying 
through  Nova  Scotia,  run  down  the  New  England  States,  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  to  Alabama  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Fig.   18  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  structure  of 
these  mountains  as  they  pass  through  Pennsylvania. 
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In  fig.  19  we  have  the  intimate  structure  of  the  older  rocks 
about  the  gold  mines  in  Virginia ;  and  the  diagram  may  be  taken 
as  a  sufiicient  illustration  of  the  condition  under  which  gold  is 
found  all  along  the  range  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  on 
the  north  to  Georgia  on  the  south.  ^ 

In  Virginia  gold  is  worked  in  syenitic  and  slaty  rocks,  into 
the  composition  of  which  the  usual  materials— chlorite,  felspar, 
mica,  silex,  and  talc — enter  with  varying  proportions.  Quartzose 
beds,  that  alternate  with  the  slates  and  veins  of  quartz,  traverse 
the  whole  series.  These  quartz  beds  and  veins  are  cellular  in 
structure,  are  readily  broken,  and  contain  water.  They  are 
frequently  tinged  with  the  red  and  brown  oxides  of  iron,  and 
contain  copper  and  iron  pyrites.  Throughout  this  mineralised, 
quartz  the  gold  is  scattered  in  small  bunches  and  separate 
grains.     It  is  also  sparsely  sprinkled  throughout  the  slaty  beds. 
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Fig.  19.— Section  of  Strata  at  Woodviixe,  Virginia. 

The  veins  are  nearly  perpendicular.  Their  direction  is  from 
NW.  to  SE.,  and  they  are  often  of  large  size.  They  are  more 
regular  and  continuous  in  the  syenitic  rocks.  The  gold  from 
the  slaty  portion  of  the  lodes  is  more  flaky  than  from  the 
syenite.  The  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  the  productive 
quartz  varies  in  value  from  25s,  to  20/.  per  ton. 

Near  Woodville  the  interbedded  quartz  takes  the  form 
shown  in  fig.  19  :  A  is  the  basement,  granite,  and  gneiss ;  i  i  i 
are  thin  beds  of  buff  and  yellow-coloured  talcose  slate ;  2  2 
are  auriferous  beds  consisting  of  quartz  and  slate,  with  much 
brown  ore,  and  some  iron  p)Tites.     The  gold  is  most  plentiful 

»  See  Whitney,  MdaU'u  Wealth  of  the  United  States;  Kenwood, 
Metalliferous  Deposits  ;  Morton,  Engineering  attd  Alining  Journal  of  Neio 
Yorh,  vol.  XXV.  p.  182. 
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in  the  brown  ore  and  in  the  joints  and  cavities  of  the  bed. 
As  in  Brazil/  the  gold  is  most  plentiful  when  the  iron  ore  and 
quartz  are  combined,  and  most  scarce  where  either  is  alone. 

The  usual  proportion  of  gold  from  these  beds  is  6  dwts.  to 
the  ton  of  ore,  and  there  is  some  silver  in  addition.  As  a  rule 
where  the  gold  is  most  abundant  in  these  beds  it  is  poorest  in 
quality.     Traces  of  galena  are  sometimes  found. 

There  are  alluvial  works  on  the  lower  lands,  and  in  Louisa 
County  successful  operations  have  at  various  times  been  carried 
on,  during  which  nuggets  varying  in  weight  from  one  to  several 
ounces  have  been  found. 

Southward,  both  alluvial  and  underground  mining  for  gold 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  counties  of  Cabarris,  Lincoln,  and 
Mecklenberg,  North  Carolina ;  and  in  Union,  Lancaster,  and 
Chesterfield  districts.  South  Carolina  ;  also  in  Georgia. 

Nova  Scotia. — Passing  along  the  mountain  chain  and  its 
spurs  north  and  north-eastward,  a  few  words  will  be  necessary 
respecting  the  increasingly  important  gold  districts  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Lake  Superior.  In  Nova  Scotia 
the  Rev.  David  Honeyman  found  gold  in  the  year  1 861,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Truro  and  Halifax  railways.  It  occurred  in 
chloritic  schists  of  Upper  Cambrian  age  that  contained  auri- 
ferous quartz  veins.  In  1863  the  yield  of  gold  had  increased 
14,001  ozs.  The  production  of  this  re'gion  in  1877  was 
8,200  ozs.,  much  of  which  was,  from  the  alluvial  deposits,  de- 
rived from  the  denudation  of  the  auriferous  strata. 

In  central  New  Brunswick  gold  is  found  in  river  valleys, 
derived  as  in  other  cases  from  the  quartz  veins  that  intersect 
the  rocks  of  the  district 

Far  away  to  the  NW.,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  about  Thunder  Bay,^  similar  strata  to  those  of 
Nova  Scotia  are  interstratified  with  Trappean  beds,  similar  to 
the  gold-bearing  rocks  of  North  Wales.  Veins  bearing  gold 
traverse  these  from  E.  to  W.,  in  which  free  gold  is  disseminated 

»  See  Chapter  Vin. 

>  Nicholson,  Quarterly  yimmal  Geological  Society, 
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in    copi^cr   pyrites,  with  occasionally  galena,  silver    glance; 

metallic  silver,  and  iron  pyrites. 

California  and  the  Western  States  of  America. — 
From  the  western  side  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  the  older 
strata  bearing  gold  dip  under  the  secondary  rocks  that  underlie 
the  great  i)lains  of  Central  North  America.  They  protrude  in 
minor  ridges  here  and  there,  and  at  last  finally  emerge  amidst 
the  grand  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  mountain 
chain,  consisting  of  its  great  central  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
with  the  parallel  ridges  of  Utah  on  the  east,  and  the  coast 
range  of  California  on  the  west,  starts,  as  I  have  said,  far 
away  to  the  north,  in  British  Columbia,  and  courses  do^Ti  the 
western  side  of  the  North  American  continent  to  Mexico  and 
the  south. 

It  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  coast,  or  Califomian  range 
of  mountains,  on  the  American  Fork,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Sacramento,  that  gold  was  found  in  the  drift  of  the  river  valleys 
and  plains  in  the  year  1848.  A  saw  mill  had  been  erected  by 
Colonel  Sutter,  a  retired  officer,  and  on  the  first  rush  of  water 
through  the  newly-formed  millrace,  an  accumulation  of  shining 
yellow  particles  became  apparent,  which  were  soon  recognised 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  the  owner  of  the  soil,  as  gold.  Although  the 
attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  July  San  Francisco  was  emptied  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Mason,  the  then  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  si>ot,  he  found  four  thousand  gold  diggers  and 
washers  at  work,  who  were  sui)posed  to  be  earning  7,000/.  or 
8,000/.  per  day. 

The  tide  of  immigration  flowed  rapidly  during  the  early 
part  of  1849.  By  July  15,000  Mexicans  and  Chilians  were 
supposed  to  be  on  the  ground,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  it 
was  computed  that  45,000  Americans  and  5,000  foreigners  were 
working  at  the  diggings.  And  the  yield  of  gold  for  the  year 
1850  was  estimated  at  10,000,000/. 

The  present  magnitude  of  alluvial  gold  mining  in  California 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  in  1873  there  were 
775    mining  ditches  situated  in   twenty-five  counties.      The 
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ditches  were  of  an  aggregate  length  of  4,863  miles,  along  which 
water  flowed  daily  to  the  extent  of  300,000,000  cubic  feet  It 
is  supposed  that  of  the  gold  contained  in  the  drift  of  that  date, 
three-fifths  were  secured  In  the  early  days  of  excitement  and 
prosperity  a  veiy  large  proportion  ran  to  waste,  so  that  the 
Chinese  setders  following  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  wake 
of  the  Europeans,  made  a  living  out  of  the  leavings  of  the 
latter.  The  total  yield  of  gold  from  California  for  1877  was 
^15,000,000. 

After  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill,  the  drift  of 
Feather  River,  another  tributary  of  the  Sacramento,  eighteen 
miles  to  the  north,  was  found  to  be  auriferous  in  its  higher 
reaches.  Stream  after  stream  was  searched  and  found  to  flow 
over  golden  sands. 

The  drift  was,  of  course,  also  followed  into  the  neighbour- 
ing tenitories.  Lower  California,  Nevada,  Colorado,  AHzona, 
and  New  Mexico,  and  in  each  country  finally  traced  to  its 
source  in  the  mountains. 

From  the  accidental  discovery  of  gold  in  the  millracc  at 
Sutter's  Mill,  only  thirty  years  ago,  has  sprung  gold  mining 
operations  the  magnitude  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the 
returns  lately  given  for  the  year  1877  of  the  production  of  gold 
in  the  Western  States  of  America. '     These  are  as  follows  : 

Ariiotitt        .         .  .  ^350,000 

California     ....  ij.ooa.ocn 

Colorado 3,500,000 

Monuna 3,550,000 

Nevada 18,000,000 

,840,400,000^ 
or  about  ten  million  pounds  sterling. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  same  geological  conditions, 
both  as  to  the  stratiiication  of  the  mountains  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  drift,  continuing  northwards  into  British  Columbia, 
similar  results  have  been  attained  there.  The  yield  of  gold 
from  that  COimtry  last  year  was  $1,000,000,  and  at  the  present 

'  Enjinxring  aitd  Mining  youmalaf  Nta  York,  January  1878. 
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time  the  excitement  of  new  discoveries  and  the  flow  of  gold- 
seekers  thither  is  very  great 

The  gold' bearing  drift'  stretches  westward  from  the  flanks 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles.  It  is,  of 
course,  made  up  of  the  detritus  of  the  great  mountains  on  the 
east.  Its  thickness  varies  considerably.  On  exposed  surfaces 
and  ledges  of  rock  it  consists  of  a  few  pebbles  only,  but  it 
accumulates  in  the  hollows  and  flats  lying  between  the  higher 
ridges  of  strata,  as  represented  in  fig.  20,  to  a  depth  of  from  six 
feet  to  several  hundred  feet.  Its  usual  composition  in  such 
places  is  on  the  surface  a  reddish  loam  mixed  with  small  gravel 
Underneath  this  is  a  bed  of  rolled  boulders,  some  of  which 
weigh  from  two  to  three  tons.  These  boulders  rest  upon  a  bed 
of  gravel,  that  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the  basement  rock, 
and  it  is  throughout  this  lower  gravel  that  the  gold  is  difliised. 
The  whole  series  of  the  drift  is  often  capped  by  a  hard  con- 
glomerate set  in  clay,  which  has  helped  to  preserve  the  deposits 
from  denudation.  I'here  are  also,  both  underlying  the  present 
river  channels  and  sometimes  hidden  altogether  under  the 
drift,  old  river  beds  of  great  size  and  depth.  These  when 
struck  and  found  to  be  auriferous  are  called  *  leads.'  The  largest 
known  of  these,  and  one  which  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  the  rest,  is  the  Big  Blue  Lead.  It  has  been  traced  from 
NW.  in  Sierra  County,  SE.  to  Forest  Hill  in  Placer  County, 
California,  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles.  Its  depth  ranges 
from  one  to  three  hundred  feet  Gold  is  distributed  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  drift,  which  contains  a  preponderance  of 
quartz  boulders,  some  of  which  near  the  bottom  of  the  old 
river  bed  weigh  twenty  tons.  The  particles  of  gold  are  found 
of  larger  size,  and  contain  more  silver,  at  the  bottom  than  the 
top  of  this  ancient  drift,  and  are  worth  less  by  about  2s.  6d,  per 
ounce.  It  is  supposed  that  this  difference  in  quality  is  caused 
^y  the  larger  size  of  the  fragments  below  resisting  more 
cflTectually  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  which,  set  free  by  the 

,^^'  Mining  Statistics  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,-  Raymond,   1870 ; 
^^'^itney.   Metallic  IVeaUh  0/  the  United  States;  English  Mining  Jottr- 
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decomposition  of  pyrites,  has  eaten  the  silver  out  of  the  smaller 
grains  at  the  top  of  the  deposit 

The  quantity  of  gold  in  this  lowest  drift  varies  a  good  deaL 
At  the  top  of  the  drift  of  the  Big  Blue  Lead  just  described,  the 
proportion  varies  in  value  from  2s.  to  8j.  per  cubic  yard,  but 
many  places  near  the  base  have  yielded  lo/.  to  the  cubic  yard, 
or  leaving  out  the  big  boulders,  to  two  or  three  cubic  feet 
Gold  to  the  amount  of  2s.  per  bushel  of  dirt  is  also  a  common 
estimated  quantity  in  the  higher  hollows  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  following  are  some  recent  particulars  of  less  rich  deposits 
in  California  : 

In  Nevada  County,  275  cubic  yards  of  drift  gave  gold  equal 
to  7^//.  per  cubic  yard. 

Another  claim  in  the  same  county,  from  16,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  drift,  gave  15//.  to  the  cubic  yard. 

In  Placer  County  43,000,000  cubic  yards  in  the  Gold 
Run  district  gave  2|//.  per  cubic  yard,  and  in  Yuber  County 
25,000,000  cubic  yards  from  Smartsville  gave  1 2^//.  per  cubic 
yard. 

The  gold  is  ordinarily  found  in  thin  scales  and  minute 
grains,  also  in  plates  and  lumps,  and  occasionally,  especially 
high  up  the  valleys,  in  lumps  weighing  many  pounds.  Each 
particular  locality,  however,  presents  its  own  variety  of  gold,  in 
colour,  size,  and  shapes  of  the  grains. 

Recently  the  shore  sands  of  California,  and  the  western 
coast  generally,  often  black  in  colour,  have  been  proved  to  be 
auriferous,  and  efforts  are  now  directed  towards  the  profitable 
extraction  of  the  gold  from  them. 

This  description  of  the  auriferous  driftal  deposit  of  California 
will  be  generally  applicable  to  the  like  deposits  northward  into 
British  Columbia,  and  southward  into  Mexico. 

The  whole  of  these  vast  deposits  of  detrital  gold  are  trace- 
able, as  in  all  the  other  instances  given,  to  the  quartz  veins  and 
lodes  that  intersect  the  strata  of  the  lofty  mountains,  and  to 
the  grains  of  gold  th^t  are  disseminated  throughout  the  granitic 
rocks  that  lie  at  the  base  of  the  series.  The  region  is  so  vast, 
and  was  so  recently  an  unknown  country  to  white  men,  that 

E  2 
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although  the  United  States  Government  has  its  scientific  ex- 
ploring parties  constantly  at  work,  we  have  as  yet  but  few 
detailed  sections  of  the  strata  of  these  mountain  ranges.  The 
section,  fig.  ao,  shows  the  general  geological  structure  of  the 
region,  and  it  will  help  us  when  we  come  to  speak  of  silver  to 
define  the  metalliferous  zones  of  strata. 

The  strata  that  look  so  orderly  in  the  section  have  been 
upheaved,  tossed,  and  sculptured  into  the  grandest,  wildest, 
and  most  fantastical  forms.  There  are  conical  peaks  iz,ooo  to 
14,000  feet  high — great  north  and  south  ridges,  now  terraced, 
and  again  strewn  with  cyclopean  ruins.  Winding  through  these 
ridges,  and  cutting  perpendicular  walls  3,000  feet  high,  are  great 
ravines  or  canons,  which  debouch  as  valleys  in  the  open  plain. 
Between  these  ravines  the  strata  are  often  worn  and  fretted 


away,  so  as  only  to  leave  pillars  and  buttresses,  iu/la,  point- 
ing towards  the  sky.  Snow  mantles  around  the  higher  peaks 
and  terraces  during  the  winter,  taxing,  together  with  the  fierce 
play  of  the  winds,  the  ingenuity  and  energy  of  the  miner,  who 
even  up  there  is  burrowing  and  delving,  if  not  to  become  rich, 
at  least  that  he  may  live. 

Turning  now  more  particularly  to  the  section,  fig.  ao :  i 
represents  the  central  granitic  and  gneissic  rocks  of  the  moun- 
tain chain.  They  are  probably  of  Lower  Cambrian  age.  The 
granite  is  often  coarse,  and  easily  decomposed.  1  shows  the 
overlying  slates  and  sandstones.  The  slates  have  undeigone  a 
good  deal  of  change  and  hardening,  which  has  destroyed  any 
fossil  remains  they  may  have  contained.    They  are  crystalline. 
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and  are  both  interbedded  and  intersected  by  porphyritic  and 
serpentine  rocks.  They  make  on  the  surface  a  series  of  ridges 
parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the  great  chain*  They  and  the 
underlying  rocks  are  traversed  almost  all  along  their  strike  by 
numerous  quartz  lodes,  or  ledges,  as  they  are  locally  called^ 
from  their  width,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  stand  above  the 
edges  of  the  surrounding  strata.  This  is  the  case  where  the 
quartz  is  free  from  the  oxides  and  sulphides  of  iron,  and  is 
consequently  white  in  colour,  and  compact  and  hard  in  texture. 
Where  these  iron  ores  are  present  the  quartz  is  coloured  red, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  lodes  is  decomposed.  Lodes  of 
the  latter  character  occur  more  frequently  in  some  of  the  more 
inland  and  southern  States.  Throughout  these  lodes  gold  is 
unequally  distributed.  2  a  consists  of  a  vast  series  of  crystalline 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  green,  grey,  purple,  and  blue  slates, 
gneiss  and  gneissic  rocks,  which  over  large  areas  are  changed 
into  quartzite  of  an  almost  uniform  texture  of  a  bright  and 
clean  grey  colour.  This  series  has  been  proved  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  which  is  in  its  turn  the  equiva- 
lent of  our  Lingula  and  Tremadoc  beds,  or  Upper  Cambrian 
group  of  strata.  It  follows  and  flanks  on  either  side  the  central 
range  from  British  Columbia  to  Mexico,  forming  a  belt  on  the 
western  side  of  more  or  less  continuity,  and  of  a  very  great 
width.  Everywhere  throughout  this  vast  extent  of  country  gold 
is  sparingly  disseminated  throughout  the  entire  mass.'  At 
several  great  centres  of  disturbance,  as  at  Mount  Lincoln  in 
Colorado,  Bald  Mountain  in  Montana,  in  Western  Oregon,  and 
in  Northern  California,  it  abounds  in  gash  veins  that  contain 
the  purest  kinds  of  gold.  3  consists  in  the  lower  part  of 
*  Devonian,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  Carboniferous  limestones, 
with  their  interstratified  shales  and  sandstones.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  iron  ores,  they  form  the  uppermost  limit  of  the  metal- 
bearing  strata  of  the  region,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  contain  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  chain  the  great  silver-bearing  deposits  of 
Nevada  and  Utah.    Gold  does,  however,  occiu:  in  the  newer 

■  Set  9\so  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  New  York,  December  8, 
1877,  P-  144- 
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strata  partly  in  contact  deposits  and  partly  in  driftal  and  re 
deposited  materials  derived  from  the  older  strata.  4  are  the 
Coal-measures,  for  the  most  part  overlapped  by  the  Triassic 
rocks,  5 ;  but  recendy  workable  coal  seams  have  been  found 
in  the  hollows  and  plains  of  Colorado,  which  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  for  this  mining  region,  especially  as  the 
hillsides  are  cleared  of  timber.  6  are  the  Oolitic,  7  the  Liassic, 
and  8  the  Tertiary  group  of  strata.  Overlying  the  whole  of  these 
groups  are  the  driftal  deposits,  9,  containing  the  redeposited 
gold.  Good  mining  results  have  thus  fjair  been  attained  to  a 
depth  of  1,900  feet  The  highest  hydraulic  and  underground 
mines  of  this  region,  and  indeed  in  the  world,  are  those  of  the 
Little  Annie  and  Summit  Rio  Grande,  County  Colorado.  The 
former  are  11,000,  and  the  latter  12,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
There  are  only  about  no  days  when  any  outdoor  work,  save 
felling  timber,  is  possible,  and  during  three  years  July  has  been 
the  only  month  in  which  snow  did  not  fall.  The  annual  snow 
fall  is  24  feet  The  latter  mine  is,  notwithstanding  its  height, 
successfully  worked,  the  quartz  yielding  gold  to  the  value  of 
6/.  per  ton.  Ordinarily  the  proportion  of  gold  is  less  than  this 
amount.  I  have  before  me  the  statistics  from  seven  ordinarily 
paying  gold  mines  in  California,  the  average  production  of  gold 
to  the  ton  of  quartz  from  which  is  2/.  los. 

The  total  amount  of  gold  produced  by  the  United  States 
from  1848  to  the  close  of  1874  was  250,000,000/.,  of  which 
about  three-fourths  were  produced  by  California  alone.  A  con- 
tinuous yield  of  three-eighths  to  half  an  ounce  of  gold  to  the 
ton  of  quartz  is  considered  equal  to  profitable  working. 
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GOLD—€(mtinu€cU 

Centnd  America — ^Venezuela — Brazil — History  of  Gold  Mining  in  Brazil 
— Mines  of  Gongo  Soco  and  St.  John  del  Rey — Ana]3rsis — Other  Coun- 
tries of  South  America. 

Central  America. — In  proceeding  southward,  to  describe  the 
important  gold  mines  of  Brazil,  I  may  notice  in  passing  that 
gold  was  discovered  in  Nicaragua  in  1850.  It  was  worked  in 
a  rude  manner  until  1864,  when  an  examination  of  the  country 
was  made  by  Mr.  W.  C.  PaulL  Shortly  afterwards  the  Chon- 
tales  mines  were  established,  further  south.  Here,  as  in  the 
F^on  just  described,  gold  is  found  in  quartz  veins  that  traverse 
metamorphic  rocks. 

Venezuela. — In  Venezuelan  Guiana,  gold  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Passard  in  the  bed  of  the  Yururari  River,  in  1849,  and  this 
place  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  El  Dorado  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Doubtless,  as  these  Central  States  and  Northern 
States  of  the  South  American  continent  become  more  setded 
in  their  government,  mining  enterprise  will  develop.  Gold, 
along  with  silver,  is  already  being  worked  to  a  limited  extent  by 
an  Eiiglish  company  in  Venezuela.    Let  us  now  pass  on  to 

Brazil. — ^This  is  one  of  the  oldest,  as  it  is  still  one  of  the 
most  important,  of  gold-producing  countries.  Gold  mining 
operations  are  chiefly  conducted  in  the  province  known  as  the 
Minaes  Geraes.  This  district  lies  in  the  soutflem  part  of  the 
country,  and  is  situated  between  the  two  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains that  run  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  north-east 
comer  of  Brazil  The  district  is  about  one  hundred  miles  in 
length,  having  the  towns  of  Villa  Rica  and  St  John  del  Rey, 
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with  the  mines  that  cluster  around  them,  in  the  south,  and  the 
mines  of  Congo  Soco  in  the  north,  the  distance  between  the 
two  groups  of  mines  being  about  eighty  miles.* 

Gold  was  known  to  exist  in  the  south  of  this  region  in  the 
year  1543,  when  the  Indians  made  their  fish-hooks  and  per- 
sonal ornaments  from  it.  The  first  white  man  that  found  it  was 
Antonio  Rodrigo,  who  discovered  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Riveao, 
a  small  stream  that  falls  into  the  larger  river  since  known  as  the 
Rio  des  Mortes,  near  the  towns  of  St  Jose  and  St.  John  del 
Rey.  Rodrigo,  dying  shortly  afterwards,  was  followed  by  his 
son,  and  he  by  the  Paulistas,  or  people  of  St.  Paul's,  to  which 
district  he  belonged.  The  Paulistas,  fighting  over  their  booty, 
killed  each  other  in  considerable  numbers,  and  so  gave  the 
name  of  River  of  Death  to  the  stream  on  whose  banks  they 
fought 

The  banks  of  this  stream  soon  became  furrowed  and  bur- 
rowed by  rude  attempts  at  surface  mining,  and  the  quality  of  the 
gold  obtained  from  this  spot  was  long  considered  the  finest  in 
Brazil.  North  of  the  town  of  St.  John  del  Rey  is  that  of  Villa 
Rica,  which  owes  its  name  to  the  amount  of  gold  obtained  in 
its  vicinity.  The  Paulistas  here  found  gold  that  darkened  in 
colour  on  exposure,  owing  to  its  alloy  with  silver.  They  called 
the  mountain  Ouro  Preto,  but  on  great  quantities  of  gold  being 
obtained  they  changed  the  name  of  the  town  that  had  sprung 
up  to  Villa  Rica,  the  rich  town.  It  was  owing  to  the  daring  of 
the  Paulistas  that  the  discovery  of  gold  was  followed  up  and 
the  district  colonised. 

For  a  long  time  the  gold  was  only  extracted  from  the  clay, 
through  which  the  rains  from  the  mountains  had  filtered,  leaving 
behind  the  particles  of  heavier  metal.  The  first  mines  were 
thus  simple  pits,  called  *  catas.'  These  were  worked  downwards 
until  the  gravel,  or  *  cascalho,'  below,  cemented  together  with 
the  oxides  of  iron,  was  reached.  This  was  broken  by  picks, 
and  taken  to  the  river  to  be  washed.  A  step  in  advance,  and 
one  that  anticipated  the  modem  method  of  hydraulic  mining, 

*  See  also  Mawe*s  Travels  in  Brazil ;  Henwood*s  Metalliferous  Deposits  ; 
•Reports  of  St.  John  del  Rey  Mines,*  Mining  Joumal^  1877-8, 
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Iras  to  bring  the  water  to  the  gravel,  and  thus  wash  the  gold  on 
the  spot,  instead  of  carrying  the  gravel  to  the  water.  These 
works  were  called  *  lavras.'  Following  this  gold-bearing  drift 
upwards,  it  was  traced  at  last  to  the  outcrop  of  the  great  lodes 
of  ferruginous  quartz,  whence  it  had  originally  been  derived. 
These,  for  some  depth  below  their  outcrop  on  the  hillsides, 
were  decomposed,  and  were  readily  worked  by  open  trenches 
cut  into  them. 

Beyond  this,  native  skill  and  enterprise  could  not  go;  in- 
deed,  the  wonder  is  how,  with  their  primitive  appliances  and 
little  knowledge,  so  much  gold  was  raised.  Gradually  the 
attention  of  English  and  German  miners  was  attracted  to  the 
country;  by  slow  degrees  concessions  were  obtained  from 
the  Government,  surveys  were  made,  and  operations  of  a  true 
mining  nature  were  commenced  by  the  sinking  of  shafts  and 
by  the  erection  of  a  rude  stamping  machine  made  of  wood. 
It  was  to  work  a  concession  on  the  MoiroVelho  estate  that  the 
English  company,  known  as  the  St  John  del  Rey  Company, 
was  formed  in  the  year  1830.  The  mines  of  this  company  have 
been  successfully  worked  until  the  present  time.  This  property 
was  bought  of  the  original  adventurers,  in  1725,  for  less  than 
so/.  In  1814  it  yielded  43^  lbs.  of  gold;  last  year  its  produc- 
tion was  about  4,500  lbs. 

It  will  help  us  the  better  to  understand  the  posidon  of  thd 
lodes  worked  here  if  we  first  consider  the  geological  structure 
of  the  country,  as  this  is  illustrated  further  north  at  the  mines 
of  Congo  Soco,  six  miles  SE.  of  Caethe.  These  mines  were 
discovered  by  a  solitary  Portuguese,  named  Manuel  Camara, 
who  worked  the  gold  deposit  with  his  own  hands,  and  became 
rich.  The  thought  occurred  to  one  of  his  successors  that  he 
was  only  working  the  refuse  of  an  untouched  body  of  gold,  so 
he  searched  the  mountain  beyond,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  spread  through  a  lode  or  bed  forty  feet  wide. 
This  discovery  led  to  levels  and  shafts.  The  success  that 
attended  his  efforts  attracted  more  scientific  and  systematic 
miners,  who,  in  the  year  1825,  took  the  name  of  the  Imperial 
Brazilian  Mining  Association.  I  do  not  know  the  present  com- 
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mercial  condition  of  these  mines,  but  I  observe  that  they  are 
attractbg  attention. 

Fig.  a  I  will  illustrate  the  geolt^ical  position  of  these  miDes, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  lodes  of  SL  John  del  Rey. 

At  the  base,  as  in  North  America,  we  have  the  usual  granitic 
and  gneissose  rocks,  i.  These  are  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
clay  slates,  a,  which  often  become  micaceous,  talcose,  and 
chloritic.  These  slates  contain  great  masses  of  quartz  veins, 
and  they  are  interbedded  with  thick  quartzose  flagstones. 
Above  these  there  is  a  deposit  of  granular  calcareous  quartz,  3, 
in  which  are  thin  beds  of  talc  and  mica,  that  occasionally  give 
place  to  femiginous  ores.    These  expand  occasionally  into 


thick  ore  deposits,  of  which  4,  5,  and  6  are  examples ;  and 
which,  as  they  form  the  auriferous  deposits,  will  require  a  more 
detailed  description.  This  metallic  zone  is  overlaid  by  the 
massive  homblendic  slaty  and  porphyritic  rocks,  7,  which  are 
succeeded  by  dolomitic  limestones,  8,  in  which  magnesia  is  pre- 
sent to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent 

Gold  is  disseminated  throughout  the  entire  series.  In  the 
granitic  rocks  it  is  associated  with  palladium,  and  it  appears  in 
a  crystalline  form  in  the  cavities.  It  also  occurs  abundandy  10 
the  veins  a  that  traverse  the  slates,  as  at  SL  John  del  Rey, 
especially  as  they  cross  the  quartzose  beds ;  but  here  at  Gongo 
Soco  the  beds  4,  5,  and  6,  now  to  be  described,  form  its  greti 
depositories.  4  is  known  as  Itabirite ;  it  is  from  i  foot  to 
6  feet  thick.     It  consists  of  iron  disseminated  in  mica  slate.   It 
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also  contains  distinct  quartz  masses,  and  where  these  occur  it 
contains  the  most  gold.  5  is  a  bed  called  Jacodnga,  from 
its  resemblance  in  the  variety  of  its  colours  to  the  Brazilian  bird 
of  that  name.  It  is  here  composed  of  iron  glance,  earthy  brown 
iron  ore,  brown  manganese,  flakes  of  talc,  and  layers  of  manga- 
nese. Its  thickness  varies  from  6  feet  to  30  feet,  but  several 
beds  of  the  nature  of  those  above  and  below,  are  occasionally 
interstratified  with  it  It  forms  the  chief  repository  of  the  gold, 
which  is  spread  in  crystals  and  particles  throughout  the  entire 
bed.  It  is  most  abundant  where  the  manganese  is  present, 
when  it  occurs  in  bunches  and  strings,  the  bunches  seeming  to 
succeed  each  other  along  and  down  the  bed  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  to  the  north-west.  Crystals  of  very  fine  yellow  gold 
are  found  near  the  surface.  This  bed  is  overlaid  by  the  *  Canga,' 
6,  which  is  a  brecciated  calcareous  deposit,  containing  blocks 
of  specular  and  oxidised  iron  ores,  cemented  by  earthy  iron 
ore.  The  Canga  does  not  contain  gold  in  profitable  quantities, 
although  it  is  on  record  that  in  the  year  1826-7  nearly  4,000  lbs. 
of  gold  were  taken  from  it  The  whole  of  the  deposit  formed 
by  these  three  beds  is  of  great  thickness  near  the  surface,  but  it 
thins  downwards,  so  that  at  a  depth  of  70  fathoms  from  the 
surface  it  is  only  8  fathoms  thick.  Partaking,  as  it  does,  of  the 
nature  of  irregular  bedding,  it  may  again  thicken  in  depth  and 
probably  increase  in  hardness. 

Returning  now  southward,  the  deposit  worked  at  Morro 
Velho  is  a  true  fissure  vein.  It  occupies  the  position  of  the 
lodes  at  a,  fig.  21.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts — the 
Bahu  and  Cachoeira.  These  again  have  branches,  one  of  which 
is  known  as  Gamba,  and  another  as  the  Quebra  Panaella.  The 
lode  has  a  general  east  and  west  direction,  and  so  far  has  been 
most  productive  on  the  eastern  half  of  its  course  through  the 
property. 

Fig.  22  represents  a  section  of  the  strata  and  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  lode  down  to  a  depth  of  about  300  yards.  From 
this  section  it  will  be  seen  that  for  nearly  half  of  this  depth  the 
lode  is  constituted  chiefly  of  quartz,  but  that  in  the  lower  half 
more  slate  enters  into  its  composition.    The  inclination  of  the 
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lode  and  its  branches  is  varied  by  the  bedding  of  the  strata. 
Sometimes  the  lode  follows  the  course  of  the  bedding  for  some 
distance  at  their  strikes  down  a  joint ;  at  such  points  it  is  richer 
than  usual  in  gold.  Near  the  surface  the  sides  of  the  lode  are 
ragged,  the  jagged  edges  of  the  adjoining  rock  projecting  into 
it,  but  in  depth  the  sides  become  more  even.  When  undivided 
the  lode  is  about  14  3rards  wide,  but  its  width  varies,  as  shown 
in  fig.  22.  In  a  branch  lode  running  parallel  with  the  Bahu, 
from  150  to  200  grains  of  gold  per  ton  of  lode  stuff  were  ob- 
tained within  40  yards  of  the  surface.  In  the  Cachoeira  part,  at 
from  200  to  220  yards,  218  grains  to  the  ton  were  extracted. 
In  the  Quebra  Panaella,  130  grains  were  obtained  at  a  depth  of 
from  150  to  160  yards.  On  the  whole,  the  lode  does  not  de- 
teriorate in  depth,  although  there  are  points  where  it  is  not  so 
productive  ;  for  experience  shows  that  a  mixture  of  iron  pyrites 
and  quartz  makes  the  best  matrix  for  gold :  the  metal  being 
abundant  where  they  are  pretty  equally  mixed,  but  scarce  where 
either  prevails  separately.  Since  this  description  was  written, 
the  report  of  this  mine  for  the  year  1877-8  has  been  issued,  and 
the  following  extract  from  the  superintendent's  portion  of  that 
report  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  this  remark- 
able lode : — '  As  the  lode  was  laid  open  on  April  i  last  (1878), 
it  may  be  described  as  being  divided  into  five  parts,  differing 
more  or  less  from  each  other,  in  length,  figure,  and  component 
matter.  The  first,  beginning  on  the  eastern  extremities  and  ex- 
tending westward  to  nearly  one- third  of  its  entire  length,  is 
composed  mostly  of  pure  ore,  but  has  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  a  strip  of  quartz  on  its  north  side  and  of  killas  slate  rock 
on  the  south.  The  next^  or  second  division,  forming  approxi- 
mately another  third  of  the  length,  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  killas,  with  numerous  shoots  of  ore  striking  across  the  slate 
rock.  Following  this  on  the  west,  in  the  third  division  is  found 
a  mass  of  pure  ore  of  about  a  ninth  the  entire  length  of  the 
lode,  with  a  strip  of  *quartz  on  the  north  side.  In  the  fourth 
division  we  come  to  a  mass  of  quartz  of  about  the  same  length, 
with  shoots  of  ore  striking  across  it,  and  then  in  the  fifth  divi- 
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sion,  at  the  extreme  west,  pure  ore  as  far  as  excavated  on  each 
side/ 1 

The  production  in  the  shallow  workings  years  ago  was  about 
seven-eighths  of  an  ounce  per  ton,  and  this  was  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction last  year.  The  estimated  yield  for  the  present  year  is 
about  55,000  ounces. 

A  full  analysis  of  the  gold  from  this  mine  gave  the  foUoinnng 
results  : 

Gold 07*499 

Silver 01 793 

Lead oo-i8o 

Bismuth 00*035 

Copp>er 00*045 

Antimony 00*030 

Arsenic 00*105 

Iron 00*195 

Mercury  and  loss 00*018 

10*000 

The  quality  at  different  depths  has  been  :  from  surface  to 
100  yards,  18  carats ;  100  to  200  yards,  19  carats;  200  to  284 
yards,  19  carats.  The  gold  obtained  from  Congo  Soco  mines 
has  averaged  19  carats ;  from  Ouro  Preto,  22  carats  and  of  dark 
colour ;  and  from  Antonia  Pereira,  23I  carats  fine.  The  total 
production  of  gold  in  Brazil  at  the  present  time  may  be  esti- 
mated at  100,000  ounces. 

Of  the  other  countries  of  South  America  it  may  be  sum- 
marily stated  that  their  joint  production  of  gold  about  equals 
that  of  Brazil.  In  Chili,  on  the  west  of  the  Andes,  we  find  gold 
mining  rising  in  importance.  At  the  mines  of  Catapillo  the 
dressing  of  the  refuse  ores  left  by  the  Spaniards  has  pelded 
from  3/.  to  4/.  worth  of  fine  gold  per  ton  of  refuse.  The  pro- 
duction of  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  year  1875  was  4,000  ounces. 
Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  this  metal  in  Peru,  and  the 
mines  of  Arequipa  are  said  to  yield  4  ounces  of  gold  to  the 
cajon  of  ore.  The  mountains  in  which  the  gold  mines  are 
worked  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent  are  a  continuation 
of  those  of  California,  Nevada,  and  the  North-Westem  States, 
and  their  geological  structure  is  similar. 

*  Mining  Journal^  June  29,  1878,  p.  723. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

GOLD — continued, 

Australasia — History  of  the  Discovery  of  Gold — New  South  Wales — 
Victoria— Tasmania — Queensland — Productiveness  of  Reefs  in  Depth — 
Structure  of  Reefs— Gold  Drifts — Proportion  of  Gold  in  Drifts. 

Australasia.* — We  will  now  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
gold  mining  regions  of  Australasia. 

New  South  WaUs, — Count  Strzelecki  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  find  gold  in  New  South  Wales,  in  the  year  1839  ; 
but  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  then  governor,  Sir  G. 
Gipps,  the  discovery  was  kept  secret,  the  colony  being  then  a 
penal  one.  In  1841  the  Rev.  W.  Clarke  had  also  found  the 
metaL  In  1847  Mr.  Clarke  called  the  attention  of  the  colonists 
to  the  auriferous  character  of  the  country,  and  from  that  date 
to  1850  he  personally  explored  the  larger  portion  of  the  gold- 
bearing  lands,  over  six  degrees  of  latitude,  fi-om  Queensland  on 
the  north  to  the  Australian  Alps  of  Strzelecki  on  the  south, 
where  firom  the  high  ridges  of  Mount  Kosciusko,  6,500  feet 
high,  the  land  dips  south  into  the  province  of  Victoria. 

In  1848  a  survey  of  the  country  was  undertaken  by  the 
Government,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison. 
In  1 85 1  the  value  of  the  diggings  was  proved  by  Mr.  Har- 
greaves.  The  localities  in  which  detrital  gold  was  first  found 
to  any  workable  extent  were  on  Summerhill  Creek  and  the 
Lewis  Pond  River,  in  lat  33°  N.,  long.  149**  15'  E.,  in  streams 
that  run  from  the  northern  flank  of  the  Corioboalas  down  to 
the  river  Macquarie,  a  river  that  flows  northward  and  west- 

«  Sec  also  R.  Brough  Smyth,  Gold  Fields  of  Victoria;  The  Yearly 
Colonial  Mining  Report;  Murchison,  Siluria;  J.  A.  Phillips,  Gold  and 
Gold  Mining, 
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ward.  The  metal  was  afterwards  found  on  the  Turon  river  that 
rises  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  Discoveries  continued  to  be  made 
until,  stretching  north  into  Queensland  and  south  into  Victoria, 
a  region  i,ooo  miles  long  from  north  to  south  was  proved  to 
contain  gold  in  its  driftal  deposits.  The  growth  of  gold  mining 
enterprise  in  New  South  Wales  will  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  in  1876  the  total  production  of  gold  was  167,412  ounces, 
of  the  value  of  613,190/.  7^.  9//.  In  1875  the  yield  had  been 
50,698  ounces  more.  Following  close  upon  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  this  colony,  was  its  discovery  in  the  more  southern  province 
of  Victoria.  In  August  1851  the  governor  informed  Earl 
Grey  that  a  large  deposit  of  gold  had  been  found  in  the  colony 
at  Clune's  diggings,  about  40  miles  from  Melbourne,  in  quartz 
gravel,  and  at  Ballarat  on  the  river  Leigh,  75  miles  from 
Melbourne,  in  fragments  of  slate  rock.  The  most  productive 
locality  was  Ballarat  The  total  production  of  Victoria  for 
1876  was  about  1,000,000  ounces,  of  which  400,000  ounces 
were  from  alluvial,  and  600,000  ounces  from  quartz  mining. 
This  yield  was  100,000  ounces  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  growth  of  the  colony  as  a  mining  country  will  be 
inferred  from  the  statement  that  at  the  beginning  of  1876  there 
were  1,101  auriferous  quartz  reefs  actually  worked  upon,  and 
3,208  more  were  proved  to  be  auriferous.  About  42,000  persons 
were  employed  in  mining,  of  whom  11,000  were  Chinese.  The 
largest  amouat  raised  in  one  year  was  2,985,991  ounces  in  1856. 
In  1879  the  production  of  gold  from  alluvial  mining  was  293,310 
ounces,  and  from  quartz  mining  465,637  ounces. 

Tasmania. — The  discoveries  extended  southwards  to 
Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  I^and,  and  this  island  contributed 
its  share  of  the  gold  production  of  1875  •  ^^  ^5°  ounces  from 
alluvial,  and  3,800  ounces  from  quartz  mining,  making  a  total  of 
4,650  ounces. 

Queensland. — If  to  the  foregoing  amounts  we  add  50,000 
ounces  from  Queensland,  we  have  a  total  of  1,272,760  ounces 
oi  gold  as  about  the  present  annual  production  of  the  Australian 
continent  and  Tasmania.  The  proportion,  taking  the  whole 
area  from  alluvial  and  lode  mining  being  about  equal. 
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The  sources  of  this  gold  are  to  be  found  in  the  range  of 
mountains  that,  at  some  distance  fh>m  the  east  coast,  extends 
from  Cape  York  peninsula  on  the  north,  southward  through 
North  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Victoria,  and  which,  ramify- 
ing westward  in  the  latter  colony,  reappear  to  the  south  in 
Tasmania,  For  gold,  the  first-named  colony  does  not  now 
require  notice. 

BaUarat  gold  field  in  recent 
lavas  and  drifts    (x) 


WEST 


Cambrian  and  Cambro-SUurian,  consisting  of  quartsose,  sandy,  slaty,  wad  metamorph 

rocks. 


Mount  Ballarat  Gold' 
field    (a) 


Mt.  Macedon 
3,400  ft. 


With  intrusive  rock. 


(a) 


Trappean  and  granitic  rocks. 


Cambro-Silurian.    Thick  beds 
of  qoartzose  rock. 


Silurian  strata  with 
Wenlock  fossils. 


Caledonian 
D         Gold-field. 


^ 


l^^ 


^JL 


^>^^ 


EAST 


Cambrian  and  Cambro- 
Silurian  rocks. 


Trappean  and 
gramtic  rocks. 


Fig.  s^— Sbction  op  Strata  through  thi  Gold  Districts  op  Victoria* 

The  general  structure  of  these  mountains,  throughout  their 
entire  length,  is  shown  on  the  section  fig.  23,  which  is  adapted 
from  the  Government  survey  of  that  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  geological  structure  of  the  country 
in  the  age  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks  is  the  same  as  those  of  the 
countries  we  have  already  noticed.  There  are  the  usual  funda- 
mental granitic  and  gneissic  rocks,  on  which  rest  Cambrian  and 
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Silurian  rocks  in  all  their  varieties,  and  firom  which  fossils, 
characteristic  of  the  different  groups  of  strata,  have  been 
found. 

These  older  locks  are  traversed  by  quartz  beds  and  veins, 
locally  known  as  reefe,  that  coincide  for  the  most  part  with  the 
strike  of  the  beds.  Fig.  34  lepresents  an  auriferous  quartz  reef, 
and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  approached  and  mined. 


Fic,  Q4.—Avuvaiovi  Goi 


QuuU  reef.    ;,  Shaft.    4,  Shallow  woilingi  iruli  hi 


The  whole  of  the  quartz  veins  and  beds  are  not  auriferous, 
for  there  are  long  stretches  of  barren  reefs  alongside  those  that 
are  productive.  In  the  latter  the  gold  is  usually  associated 
with  iron  pyrites  and  titaniferous  iron — the  source  of  the  emery 
that  accompanies  the  gold  in  the  alluvial  deposits.  The  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  quartz  or  otherwise  appears  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  age  of  the  quartz,  and,  as  in  Brazil,  on  the 
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presence  also  of  iron  py- 
rites There  is  a  good  deal 
of  quaitz  in  Australia  of 
3roimget  age  than  that  of 
the  gold-bearing  reefs  lying 
near  the  base  of  the  Coal- 
measures.  The  following 
vertical  section,  fig.  15,  will 
show  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  quartz  rocks,  and 
it  will  be  useful  when  we 
co:ne  to  consider  the  cop- 
per deposits  of  the  countiy. 
Mr.  Keene'  observes: 
'There  is  a  quartz  at  the 
base  of  the  Coal-measures, 
in  many  cases  of  great 
purity,  in  which  gold  has 
been  sought  for  in  vain.' 

The  productiveness  of 
the  quartz  reefs  seems  fur- 
ther to  depend  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  strata  with  which 
they  are  associated.  As  a 
rule,  the  quartz  reefs  are  au- 
riferous as  they  pass  through 
homblendic  or  porphyritic 
rocks,  and  cease  to  be  so  s 
when  they  enter  schists,  or 
the  metal  does  not  then 
occur  in  paying  quantities. 
Diorite  is  also  associated 
with  the  best  paying  lodes. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  F.G.S., 

'  QuarUrh  fouraal  Cealegi- 
faJ  SiKiily,  voL  xii.   139. 
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Government  Geological  Surveyor  of  New  South  Wales,  has 
recently  suggested  an  instance  in  which,  as  he  thinks,  a  gold 
deposit  has  been  derived  from  the  conglomerates  of  the  Coal* 
measures,  pointing  to  the  inference  that  those  conglomerates 
are  themselves  auriferous.^  Fig.  26  is  a  reproduction  of  his 
own  illustration  as  far  as  it  concerns  this  idea,  but  an  ex* 
amination  of  it  must,  I  think,  show  Mr.  Wilkinson's  inference 
to  be  erroneous.  A  geologist  will  see  that  the  Coal-measures 
once  extended  right  over  the  Cambro-Silurian  rocks,  d,  so 
that  the  correct  inference  is  that  the  gold  deposit,  e,  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  abrasion  of  those  rocks,  and  formed 
prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  overlying  Coal-measures.  It 
has  become  exposed  by  the  subsequent  denudation  of  the 
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Fig.  a6.— Illustration  op  Gold  Drift  at  thb  Basb  op  thb  Coal*msasurss, 

Nbw  South  Wales. 

A,  Gardner^B  Hill.  Basalt,  soft,  b.  Thin  layer  of  tertiary  pliocene  drift,  c,  Coal> 
measures,  d,  Silurian  sandstones,  with  shales  and  quarts  reels.  B,  Place  of  gold 
workings. 

Coal-measures  at  the  spot  I  am  the  more  careful  to  point  out 
this  mistake,  as  I  deem  it,  because  I  am  sure  that  it  is  from 
similar  errors,  where  a  newer  formation  rests  unconformably 
upon  one  much  older,  that  statements  concerning  the  deposits 
of  gold  in  situ  in  the  Upper  Secondary  rocks  have  been  made 
concerning  California.  If,  however,  Mr.  Wilkinson  only  intends 
to  show  an  auriferous  drift  of  Carboniferous  age,  no  objection 
can  be  offered  to  the  endeavour. 

The  intimate  structure  of  one  of  the  smaller  quartz  veins 
containing  gold  is  shown  in  figs.  27  and  28,  which  I  have  adapted 


1  Annual  Report  of  the  Departnunt  of  Mines^  N%w  South   JVales,  for 
the  year  1876,  p.  166. 
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from  an  illustration  by  Mr.  Richard  Daintiee,  F.G.S.'  The  gold 
is  represented  by  the  dark  lines  in  the  centre ;  the  quartz  on 
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either  side  is  barren  of  gold,  which  seems  t 
the  last  substances  deposited  in  the  crack,  c 


I  have  been  among 
'  the  gold  may  have 


'  *  On  Certain  Modet  of  Occnrtence  of  Gold  in  AusUilia,'  R.  Dnintree, 
T,G.S.,Qii<tfUriji2biirnaie/tieGa>iegiaiJSmay,Augast  1S7S,  p.  438. 
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been  deposited  afterwards  in  a  subsequent  reopening  of  the 
crack.  Besides  occurring  associated  with  pyrites  in  granite 
rocks,  gold  also  occurs  disseminated  in  pyritous  diorites,  in 
pyritous  felsites,  and  also  in  pyritous  quartz  and  calcspar  veins, 
usually  well  defined,  wide,  and  persistent,  by  which  these  rocks 
are  traversed,  and  into  which  the  disseminated  mineral  has 
been  mechanically  and  chemically  gathered. 

The  *  reefs '  are  productive  to  a  great  depth.  In  Victoria 
about  thirty  mines  have  reached  a  depth  ranging  from  i,ooo 
feet  to  1, 800  feet  The  Newington  Mine  is  1,940  feet  deep. 
Sixty-five  tons  of  quartz,  mined  from  a  depth  of  1,060  feet, 
gave  8  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton ;  but  this  must  have  been 
selected  quartz.  The  impression  has  prevailed  lately  that 
quartz  does  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  for  mining  at  a  greater  depth 
than  1,000  feet.  Possibly  this  idea,  like  many  before  it,  may 
vanish  before  increasing  skill.  The  proportion  of  gold  to  the 
ton  of  quartz  crushed  varies  considerably,  as  the  following  par- 
ticulars, relating  to  1876,  will  show:  11,500  tons  from  Stawel, 
Victoria,  obtained  at  depths  varying  from  430  feet  to  1,060  feet, 
gave  from  i  oz.  3  dwts.  to  5  ozs.  i4dwts.  to  the  ton;  5,890 
tons  from  Sandhurst,  from  depths  of  500  feet  to  1,000  feet,  gave 
from  I  oz.  1 4  dwts.  to  nearly  2  ozs.  per  ton ;  South  Clunes  Mines 
gave  from  2,171  tons,  8  dwts.  9 J  grs.  per  ton ;  and  Port  Phillip 
Colonial  Gold  Mine  worked  4  dwts.  8  grs.  per  ton  at  a  profit 
In  the  third  quarter  of  1875,  259»997i  ^^^^  of  quartz  crushed 
in  Victoria,  gave  an  average  of  12  dwts.  i3-|grs. ;  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1877,  the  average  yield  was  10  dwts.  17  grs.  The 
average  yield  may  therefore  be  taken  at  1 1  dwts.,  an  average 
that  seems  to  be  pretty  constant,  for  the  proportion  per  ton 
from  5,811,669  tons  9  cwts.  of  quartz,  crushed  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1868,  was  11  dwts.  12  37  grs. 

As  elsewhere,  the  earliest  discoveries  and  works  were  made 
in  the  drifts  that  fill  up  the  valleys  and  cover  the  plains  that  are 
spread  out  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  and  still,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  large  proportion  of  gold  is  derived  from  this  source. 
We  shall  gain  an  idea  of  the  structure  and  composition  of  these 
drifts  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  detailed  sections : 
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Sections  op  Drifts  in  Australia. 


Gotdtn  Rwert. 

t.  Uppennott  drift,  filling  ap  hol- 
lows and  erosions  in  tbe  drifts 
below,  and  gold  bearing. 

%.  Upper  Bau]i  rock,  35  (e«t  to 
30  feet. 

3.  Pliocene  gravel,  gold  bearing, 
50  feet  to  fo  feet 


Miocene  gravel,  not  piodnctive, 
the  false  boLlom  of  miners, 
40  feet 


I.  Uppermost  drift,  filling  up  hol- 
lows in  the  drift  below,  gold 

a.  Upper  Basalt  rock,  49  ft«L 

3.  Sandy  grits  <Pliocene),  gold 
bearing,  10  feet  to  15  feel. 

4.  Upper  Coralline  Limestone, 
13  feet 

5.  OldeiBasalt,with]iaieslones\ 
and  fossils.  [  ^ 

6.  Sandy      Limestone,      with  f  ^ 

7.  Rounded  quartz  pebbles  and  hard 
silicious  conglomerate  rock, 
with  gravels  and  boulders, 
90  feet. 

8.  Layer  of  clayey  drift,  with  gold. 
Cambrian  strata. 

One  or  more  members  of  the  series,  as  shown  in  the  com- 
plete Steiglitz  section,  is  freqiientl}'  absent,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  sections,  figs.  29,  30,  and  31, 
which  are  adapted  from  Mr.  R.  Brough 
Smyth's  complete  and  valuable  work. 

When  the  recent  drifts  that  lie  on 
the  surface  are  worked  for  gold,  the 
operation  is  called  surface  or  shallow 
mining ;  but  the  operations  by  which  the 
deeper  and  older  auriferous  drifts  are 
reached,  are  known  as  deep  sinking. 
This  lowest  auriferous  drift  lies  imme- 
diately  upon  the  eroded  surfaces  of  the 
usually  upturned  edges  of  the  Cambrian 
strata.  They  (ill  hollows  and  old  river  '' 
courses  along  the  surface  of  these  beds,  which  are  often  fol- 
lowed for  miles.     These  long  troughs  and  river-courses  are 
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called  '  leads/  and  fig.  33  will  give  an  idea  of  their  position  a 
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Aariferom  drift 


LvcKv  Woman*. 


Schutote  bcuoa 
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a.  Drift.     «,  Budi.     f,  Btmck  mnd  nd  cUt*.     ./,  Buih.     f,  Light  coloured  dajx. 
^  BabaIL    111,  Aurifwoui  drift 

the;  occui  in  the  neighbouiiiood  of  Ballaiat,  as  well  as  of  the 
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nay  in  which  they  are  often  approached  by  adit  levels,  and 
cranected  by  levels  driven  through  the  intervening  strata. 

fig.  33  represents  a  similai  deposit  on  the  Macquarie 
River,  New  South  Wales.  It  is  interesting  by  way  of  com- 
parison with  the  sections  from  fiaUarat,  as  showing  the  newer 
auriferous  drift  approached  by  a  shaft,  and  also  the  contrast 
between  the  present  river  valley  of  the  Macquarie  and  the 
ancient  watercourse. 

A  neighbouring  section  shows  the  basalt,  which,  as  in  Vic- 
toria, spreads  over  the  older  drifts,  and  has  helped  to  presen'e 
them  £rom  denudation.    The  shaft  passes  through 


Loun  sand  and  day 40  feet. 

Vesicular  basalt 130  feel. 

light  pebble  diift  and  gold  wash,  cemented  in^ 

plates  wilh  oxide  of  iron  and  iron  pjrites,  I  j^. 

containing  fragments  of  wood  and  coaly  shale.  T 
The  diiA  yields  5  dwts.  to  the  load      .         .  J 


The  gold  is  found  in  these  drifts  in  grains  and  nuggets,  one 
of  the  latter  reaching  600  ounces.  In  1876,  574,164  tons 
2  cwts.  of  drift  washed  in  Victoria,  gave  an  average  of  a  a '67 
grains  per  ton.  35,938  tons  of  cement  or  drift  caked  together 
were  crushed,  and  gave  an  average  of  4  dwts.  13J  grs.  per  ton. 
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In  New  South  Wales  the  average  jrield  of  gold  per  ton  of  drift 
for  1875  ^^s  5  dwts.  9*58  grs.,  but  it  is  explained  that  this 
high  average  came  from  58,081  tons  of  selected  wash  dirt 
The  average  from  172,630  tons  of  drift  in  1876  was  i  dwt 
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CHAPTER    X. 

COLD — continued. 

New  Zealand —History — Gold  in  ji?«— Gold  in  Drifts— Africa— Gold  Fields 
of  Leydenberg — India — Philippine  Islands — Aniba  Island — Concluding 
Remarks. 

New  Zealand. — Returning  eastward  a  little  way  we  find  a 
similar  range  of  mountains  to  those  of  Australia  running  N. 
and  S.  down  the  two  islands  of  New  Zealand.  The  section, 
fig.  34,  adapted  from  one  of  Dr.  Hector's,*  the  Government 

Potltion  of  the  Gold  Fields 
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Fig.  34.— Sectiom  across  the  Provincb  of  Otago. 


*•  ^^*^^  granite.    2,  Dykes  of  diorite,  &c.    3,  Granitoid,  porphyritic,  and  tyenitic  rocks. 

4,  Quanzites,  slates,  lelstones,  serpentine,  and  nuu-ble.  I  ri^, .  1 '^  .w— 

5,  Gr«y.  blue,  and  contorted  foliaceous  schists.  f  ^W-beanng  strata 

6,  Samlstone  and  porphyritic  rocks.  7,  Carbonaceous  sandstones,  with  brown  coaL 
^'.  ^^^'c  cra|(,  with  fossils  and  tufaceous  rocks  and  basalt.  9,  Ancient  lake  deposits, 
with  brown  coaL    The  great  gold  drift. 

geologist  for  that  colony,  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
gold-bearing  rocks,  with  their  associated  strata,  together  with 
the  gold-bearing  drifts. 

'  Dr.  Hector,  Quarterly  Jmmal  Geological  Society,  vol.  juti.  124. 
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Up  to  the  year  1857  there  was  no  gold  mine  in  New 
Zealand,  but  in  the  twenty  years  ending  last  year,  no  less  than 
8,038,571  ounces  of  gold  had  been  obtained  The  yield  for 
1874  was  14,306  ozs.  17  dwts. 

The  quartz  occurs  both  as  filling  up  fissures  and  as  irregu- 
larly stratified  beds.  Both  the  lodes  and  beds  are  contained 
in  a  series  of  strata  (4  and  5  of  section),  which  are  divisible 
into  three  parts :  first,  the  upper  grey  arenaceous  slaty  rock, 
which  does  not  contain  much  quartz,  either  in  veins  or  beds  ; 
second,  the  middle  part,  about  200  feet  thick,  which  is  made  up 
of  soft  blue  micaceous  slates,  traversed  by  small  quartz  veins 
of  a  decomposed  nature,  especially  near  the  surface.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  source  whence  the  detrital  gold  of  the 
Western,  or  Lake  Gold  Fields,  has  been  derived.  Thirdly,  the 
lower  part,  made  up  of  clay  slates,  often  chloritic  and  contorted 
and  foliated  with  quartz,  especially  in  its  lower  portion. 

The  quartz  laminse  are  concretionary  in  their  structure, 
of  a  bluish  colour,  and  homy  in  appearance.  Besides  the  gold 
found  in  the  quartz  lodes  and  beds,  the  metal  ocours  segregated 
in  the  interstices  of  the  contorted  schists,  but  it  is  not  worked 
in  situ. 

One  of  the  richest  gold-bearing  districts  is  that  of  Coro- 
mandel,  in  the  northern  island,  near  Auckland,  and  among  the 
mines  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Kapanga,  where  good  gold 
is  found  in  a  quartz  vein,  four  feet  wide,  at  a  depth  of  300  feet 
from  the  surface.  The  yield  of  gold  fi-om  some  of  the  auriferous 
reefs  is  as  much  as  i  ounce  to  the  ton,  but  the  average  is  con- 
siderably less.  The  drifts,  like  those  of  Australia,  are  both 
recent  gravel  sands  and  ancient  driftal  deposits.  The  latter 
are  in  places  like  old  lake  deposits,  in  which  gold  is  associated 
with  brown  coaL  They  follow  the  range  of  the  mountains  from 
north  to  south. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  Old  World,  I  will  briefly  notice 
the  recently  discovered  gold  deposits  of  South  Africa.*  A  range 
of  mountains  extends  at  some  distance  inland  along  the  eastern 

>  See  Dunn,  Quarterly  Jmmal  Geological  Society^  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  879. 
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coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope» 
N£.  in  their  ramifications  through  Arabia  they  form  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  gold  of  Midian,  to  which  Captain  Burton  has  just 
directed  attention.  It  is  probable  that  ultimately  gold,  both 
m  sUu  and  in  driftal  deposits,  will  be  found  all  along  the  course 
of  this  range ;  but  at  present  the  gold  fields  are  confined  to  the 
portion  that  lies  between  the  Zambesi  on  the  north,  and  Cape 
Colony  on  the  south,  in  the  north  part  of  the  Transvaal,  die 
duef  mining  operations  being  grouped  around  Leydenberg, 
lat  23**  40'  S,,  and  long.  31**  E. 

Fig.  35  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  geological  structure  of  the 
district,  which  is  of  the  usual  kind,  underlying  granites,  gneiss, 


Fig.  35.— Section  thkouch  the  Leydenberg  Goldfield,  South  Africa. 
Horixontal  scale  x"—^  miles ;  Vertical  x"=4,ooo  feet. 

m,  Qnaitx  rode  f^  Fisule  sandstones,  g^  Soft  pink  sandstones,  h  /,  Pink,  blue,  grey, 
and  brown  sandstones,  much  jointed,  k^  Cherty  limestone.  U,  Limestones. 
1.11  ill.  Greenstone. 

and  greenstones,  succeeded  by  laminated  mudstones,  white  and 
red  quartz,  bedded  rocks,  calcareous  strata,  with  thin  layers  of 
quartzite  between  the  bedding  and  quartz  breccia,  like  quartz 
rock  shattered,  and  the  cracks  filled  with  newer  quartz. 

In  1864  Dr.  Mann  found  gold  in  a  high  granitic  tableland, 
forming  the  watershed  of  the  rivers  Lipalule  and  Limpopo,  in 
which  there  were  numerous  traces  of  ancient  mining.  Mr. 
Bains  also  found  some  considerable  clusters  of  reefs  near  the 
Zambesi.  Quartz  reefs  were  also  found  200  miles  NW.  of 
Leydenberg,  some  of  which  were  worked  by  Englishmen.  The 
ancient  mines  seem  to  have  been  worked  on  the  reefs  as  open 
quarries.     There  were  recently  eleven  mines  at  work  in  the 
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quartz  rocks,  and  a  description  of  one  of  these  will  illustrate 
the  general  character  of  the  rest  The  Erstellung  Mine  is 
situated  near  Marabastadt,  in  lat  24^  5'  S.,  and  long.  29''  55' 
£.  The  strata  are  composed  of  chloritic  and  steatitic  schists, 
which  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  So°  N.  These  schists  rest  on 
gneiss,  and  are  overlaid  by  the  gold-bearing  rocks  of  Leyden- 
berg.  The  principal  reef  worked,  the  Natalia,  is  about  three  feet 
wide,  and  follows  the  bedding.  The  gold  is  sprinkled  through- 
out the  quartz,  and  it  is  also  accumulated  in  the  cavities.  The 
yield  of  the  reef  is  stated  at  i  ounce  of  gold  per  ton  of  quartz. 
The  reef  is  accompanied  along  its  course  by  dykes,  probably 
beds,  of  diabase,  and  it  is  crossed  by  dykes  of  dolerite. 

At  Leydenberg  the  gold  occurs  both  in  flat  beds  of  quartz, 
and  also  in  strings  or  veins  interbedded  with  and  intersecting 
the  limestones  1 1  of  the  section. 

The  principal  locality  where  driflal  gold  is  found  in  South 
Africa  is  at  Pilgrim's  Rest  Creek,  which  is  thirty  miles  due  west 
of  Leydenberg.  The  creek  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  flows 
west  into  the  river  Blyde.  The  drift  in  the  creek  is  from  five 
to  twelve  feet  deep.  At  the  top  it  consists  of  fine  alluvium ; 
this  is  succeeded  downwards  by  clay,  in  which  are  imbedded 
pebbles  and  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rocks.  Below  this,  and 
resting  upon  the  solid  rock,  is  the  bed  of  auriferous  drift,  about 
one  foot  thick.  The  gold  is  found  in  grains  and  nuggets,  the 
whole  of  which  are  rounded  and  coated  with  oxide  of  iron. 
The  quality  of  the  gold  is  valued  at  from  3/.  loj-.  to  4/.  per  ounce. 
Diggings  are  also  worked  at  Mac  Mac  Creek,  where  the  drift 
is  made  up  of  slaty  sandstones  and  calcareous  fragments. 
There  is  an  absence  of  the  great  boulders  that  rest  in  the 
auriferous  drift  of  Pilgrim's  Rest  The  gold  is  scarcely  equal 
to  that  of  the  latter  place,  and  it  occurs  in  finer  grains.  The 
yield  of  gold  from  South  Africa  is  estimated  at  the  value  of 
60,000/.,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  total  amount  reaches  nearly 
double  that  sum. 

Other  Countries. — Gold  is  found  under  similar  conditions 
in  other  countries.  The  Shah  of  Persia  is  said  to  have  remitted 
half  the  taxes  of  the  subjects  of  the  province  of  Zingan  in 
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that  empire  where  gold  has  recently  been  found  In  North 
Western  India  detrital  gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  River  Ram- 
yunga,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Himalayas ;  also  in  the  gravel 
of  the  Alukunda  and  the  Pindur,  out  of  which  gold  was  formerly 
washed  by  the  natives.  It  has  also  been  observed  in  quartz 
veins  in  granite  at  Kurmaon  and  Gurwahr.  In  China  it  is 
worked  and  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  mandarins, 
to  whom  the  miners  are  obliged  to  sell  gold  at  42s.  for  every 
loof.  of  its  value.  From  the  difference  of  58^.  the  mandarins 
pay  a  tax  of  I  ox.  to  the  Government,  and  pocket  the  difference. 

The  Philippine  Islands  contain  gold  which  has  not  as  yet 
been  much  worked  by  European  enterprise. 

Aruba  Island,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  has  both  auriferous  quartz  reefs  and  drifted  deposits.  In 
1875,  ^^9  ^ons  of  ore  were  shipped  from  tliis  island,  which  gave 
13  dwts.  of  gold,  valued  at  2/.  12s.  per  ton.  Recently  the  metal 
has  also  been  found  in  New  Guinea. 

Concluding  Remarks, — From  the  foregoing  descriptions  it 
will  be  seen  that  gold  occurs  in  rocks  of  the  same  age  and 
under  similar  conditions  all  the  world  over.  That  for  the  most 
part  gold-bearing  rocks  lie  below  the  Carboniferous  group. 
That  the  general  horizon  of  the  most  productive  rocks  lies  at 
what  in  North  Wales  is  the  junction  of  the  Lower  with  the 
Upper  Cambrian,  the  horizon  of  the  Lingula  iBags  and  the 
beds  below.  That  schists  or  slates  of  a  steatitic,  talcose,  and 
chloritic  nature,  with  granitic  and  greenstone  rocks  of  the  same 
age,  are  the  best  depositories  of  gold.  That  it  is  finely  and 
sparsely  disseminated  throughout  the  whole  of  the  above  rocks, 
but  segregated  in  quartz  beds  and  veins.  That  in  quartz  it  is 
most  abundant  where  iron  pyrites,  titaniferous  iron,  and  other 
ores  of  iron  prevail  That  the  idea  of  twenty  years  ago,  that 
gold  was  thrown  up  to  the  surface  of  rocks  and  died  out  in 
depth,  is  not  correct,  as,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  expected 
it  was,  since,  theoretically,  no  present  surface  of  rock  was  the 
original  surface.  Practically,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gold  is 
now  profitably  worked  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet  and  more. 
That  the  continuation  of  gold  in  paying  quantities  downwards, 
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depends  more  upon  the  nature  of  the  rock  traversed  by  quartz 
lodes  than  upon  the  depth  itself.  Finally,  that  it  is  probable 
that  in  Africa,  India,  Persia,  and  everywhere  where  the  great 
mountain  ranges  composed  of  the  rocks  described  come  to  the 
surface,  gold  in  situ  will  be  found  abundantly,  as  explorers  pay 
the  same  attention  to  them  that  they  have  done  in  California 
and  Australia.  All  along  these  mountain  ranges  detrital  de- 
posits containing  gold  may  also  be  found.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  ground  for  the  fear  sometimes  expressed  that  the  world's 
gold  supply  will  fail,  especially  if  some  simple  invention  be 
conceived  by  which  the  sea-sand  of  the  shores  of  auriferous 
coimtries,  like  the  black  sands  of  the  Califomian  and  Or^on 
coast,  shall  be  made  to  yield  readily  and  cheaply  their  con- 
tained particles  of  gold 
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CHAPTER    XL 
SILVER. 

General  Characteristics — Its  Ores — Silver  in  Russia,  Austria,  Bohemia, 
and  Saxony — Description  of  the  Mines  of  the  Erzgebirge — Hanover 
and  Brunswick — Nassau — France,  Spain,  Norway,  and  Great  Britain. 

Next  to  gold,  silver  is  the  most  useful  and  precious  of  the  metals. 
Its  hardness  is  described  as  2*5,  and  its  gravity  as  10*3  to  10-5. 
In  hardness  it  is  therefore  the  same  as  gold.  It  is  less  malleable 
than  gold,  the  thinnest  leaves  into  which  it  can  be  beaten  being 
the  160,000th  part  of  an  inch  thick.  In  colour  and  streak  it  is 
silver  white  and  shining,  but  is  sometimes  tarnished  yellow,  red, 
brown,  and  black. 

Silver  occurs  in  nature  in  a  native  form,  in  which  it  is 
usually  alloyed  with  some  other  metal :  sometimes  containing 
as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  copper  and  16  per  cent,  of  bismuth. 
It  also  occurs,  and  more  abundantly,  in  a  mineralised  form,  as 
ore,  in  which  it  is  associated  with  arsenic,  bromine,  iodine,  sele- 
niimi,  and  sulphur,  and  also  in  combination  with  various  acids. 
The  following  are  the  principal  of  these  combinations  : 

ORES  OF  SIL  VER. 

Silver  Glance. — Sulphide  of  silver,  composed  of  87*04 
parts  of  silver  and  12*96  parts  of  sulphur.  This  ore  has  a 
metallic  lustre,  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  has  a  shining 
streak.  It  is  the  common  and  most  valuable  ore  of  silver.  The 
rarer  varieties  of  this  ore,  in  which  the  silver  and  the  sulphur 
are  mixed  with  other  minerals,  are  : 

I.  Brittle  Stiver  Ore, — Composition  :  Silver  68*5,  sulphur 
i6'4,  antimony  147,  and  copper  o'6, 
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2.  AntimofUal  Silver, — SQver  77*0,  antimony  23*0. 

3.  Folybasite. — Similar  to  brittle  silver  ore,  but  containing 
arsenic  and  copper. 

4.  Miargyrite, — Silver  36*5,  with  antimony  and  sulphur  in 
larger  proportions  than  British  silver. 

5.  Dark  Red  Stiver  Ore. — Silver  59*0,  with 
antimony  and  sulphur,  coloured  to  black  with 
a  red  streak. 

6.  Light  Red  Sihfer  Ore. — Silver  65*4,  with 
arsenic  and  sulphur.    Colour  cochineal  red. 

7.  Euchairite. — Films  of  silver  and  copper,  containing 
selenium.  ^ 

8.  Telluric  Silver  (Hessite). — Silver  62'8,  and  tellurium  37*2, 
said  to  be  foimd  only  in  Siberia.  Contains  sometimes  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  gold. 

9.  Xanthocone. — Silver  66*2,  with  sulphur  and  arsenic. 
Chloride  of  Silver,  or  Horn  Silver. — Composed  of 

75  parts  of  silver  and  25  parts  of  chlorine,  but  usually  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  grey  in 
colour,  and  of  a  homy  or  waxy  appearance.  In  a  flame  it 
emits  acrid  fumes.  It  is  the  common  ore  of  the  Mexican  and 
South  American  mines. 
Its  varieties  are : 

1.  Bromic  Silver. — Containing  an  admixture  of  bromine. 

2.  Iodic  A7f^.— Containing  an  admixture  of  iodine. 

3.  Embolite. — Composed  of  silver  67,  bromine  20,  and 
chlorine  13. 

In  describing  the  quality  of  silver,  it  is  said  when  perfectly 
pure  to  be  silver  of  twelve  pennyweights.  If  it  contains  one 
twelfth  part  of  alloy  with  other  metals  it  is  silver  of  eleven 
pennyweights,  and  so  on  downwards  in  the  f;cale  of  quality. 

Following  the  plan  adopted  in  the  description  of  the  locali- 
ties and  modes  of  occurrence  of  gold,  I  will  begin  again  in  the 
East,  and  will  notice  the  chief  mining  localities  westward. 

Russia. — On  the  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Central  Siberia,  are  the  mines  of  Nirchchinsk,  which  are 
worked  in  a  crystalline  limestone  for  a  lead  ore  that  is  largely 
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chaif^ed  with  silver.  Westward  along  the  same  latitude  are 
the  Kolivan  mines  of  the  Altai  mountains,  where  silver  ores 
are  obtained  from  Cambro-Silurian  schists,  interstratified  and 
intersected  with  porphyritic  rocks.  The  silver  ores  are  here 
associated  with  those  of  copper,  gold,  and  lead.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  whole  empire  may  be  estimated  at  60,000  lbs. 
troy. 

Austria  has  long  been  a  great  silver-producing  country. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  first  the  mines  of  Hungary, 
and  secondly  those  of  Bohemia. 

Hungary, — The  mining  region  of  Hungary  is  usually  di- 
vided into  four  districts  :  i,  Upper  Hungary,  around  Schmoll- 
nitz  ;  2,  Lower  Hungary,  near  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  and 
Neusohl ;  3,  Nagbanya,  on  the  western  limits  of  Transylvania, 
and  4,  the  Banat,  around  Oravicsa  and  Szaska.  The  mines 
of  Lower  Hungary  and  the  Banat  are  best  known.  The  lodes 
of  Schemnitz  and  the  neighbourhood  traverse  a  boss  of  green- 
stone porphyry,  in  which  they  are  productive,  but  cease  to  be 
so  when  they  enter  the  trachyte  that  overlies  and  surrounds  it. 
They  run  from  east  to  west  They  are  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  from  about  1,000  to  2,000  feet  apart  There  are  seven 
principal  lodes  in  one  group,  the  chief  one  of  which — the  Spital- 
beig — extends  a  known  distance  of  three  miles,  and  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  wide.  Silver  prevails  at  the  western  end  of 
this  lode,  galena  at  the  eastern  end.  At  the  Windschact  a 
depth  of  330  yards  was  attained  on  this  lode,  where  bunches 
of  silver  ore  were  found  scattered  throughout  the  gangue,  which 
was  largely  composed  of  felspar. 

Another  lode,  the  Biebergang,  was  worked  to  a  depth  of 
about  1,300  feet,  and  for  a  length  of  three  miles.  It  yielded  an 
immense  amount  of  silver,  but  in  this  and  in  the  other  lodes 
beyond  this  depth  the  silver  gave  pl^ce  to  galena,  which  was 
less  and  less  argentiferous. 

The  mining  district  of  the  Banat,*  to  which  a  reference  has 
been  made  already,  forms  an  irregular  oval  area,  whose  longest 
axis  is  north  and  south.     It  has  a  base  of  granitic  and  gneissic 

>  Sec  also  Mimng  Journal^  1877,  p.  795,  et  seq, 
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rocks,  as  seen  in  fig.  17,  and  in  fig.  36,  on  whidi  rest  fel- 
spathic  and  porphyritic  rocks.  Sometimes  limestones  rest  in  the 
troughs  between  the  north  and  south  lidges,  and  frequently 
these  ridges  aie  thrown  up  in  the  midst  of  altered  cretaceous 
limestones,  which  abut  against  them.  Most  of  the  mineral 
deposits  belong  to  the  group  of  contact  deposits,  and  are 
usually  richest  in  mineral  near  the  suriace.  The  minerals 
fomid  are  very  various — gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and 
iron.    Most  of  the  minerals  seem  to  have  been  deposited  as 


HiDeral  Deposits- 


sulphides,  which  character  they  retain  in  depth ;  but  near  the 
surface,  through  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  they  have  become 
oxidised.  As  a  rule,  the  deposits  become  poorer  for  minerals, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  southwards. 

Silver  is  found,  in  a  group  of  mines  near  Dognacska,  asso- 
ciated with  lead  and  copper.  At  the  Barbara  Mine  the  ore  is 
dressed  into  three  qualities:  (i)  Oxidised  lead  ores,  contain- 
ing ao  percent  of  lead  and  10  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton; 
(2)  galena,  with  34  per  cent  of  lead  and  16  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton;  (3)  cupreous  pyrites,  containing  i  per  cent  of  copper 
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and  18  ounces  of  silver.  These  mines  are  worked  in  deposits 
that  lie  between  a  dyke  of  syenite  and  overlying  limestone; 
the  ore  is  usually  found  on  the  upper  side  of  the  deposits, 
under  the  hanging  wall  of  the  limestone.  At  the  old  mine  of 
Simon  Judas,  fig.  36,  the  ore  was  an  argentiferous  copper.  The 
ores  were  copper  glance  and  copper  pyrites,  which,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  mine,  contained  30  per  cent,  of  metallic  copper  and 
18  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore,  but  the  ores  became 
so  poor  in  depth  as  not  to  be  worth  following  downwards.  At 
another  mine,  the  Jupiter,  the  gold  associated  with  mimdic 
contained  15  per  cent  of  silver. 

Bohemia  and  Saxony. — Crossing  now  to  the  north-west 
of  Austria,  we  reach  the  range  of  the  Erzgebirge,  or  Silver 
Mountains,  that  divide  Saxony  from  Bohemia.* 

This  is  the  classic  ground  of  German  metalliferous  mining* 
Here  it  was  that  Werner  taught,  and  here  he  started  that  con- 
troversy between  Aqueous  and  Plutonic  forces,  and  the  part 
each  has  played  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  which  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  disturbs  and  divides  geologists. 
Here,  too,  as  the  result  of  careful  plodding  work,  the  Germans 
have  attained  the  van  of  scientific  mining. 

About  the  year  11 70,  a  Bohemian  labourer  travelling  near 
Freiberg,  then  covered  with  a  vast  forest,  sat  down  to  rest 
himself  on  a  stone  by  the  wayside.  He  saw  a  stone  lying  at 
his  feet,  like  others  he  had  before  seen  in  the  Hartz.  He 
carried  a  part  of  it  with  him  on  his  way,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  he  had  it  tested  It  proved  to  be  galena,  rich  in  silver. 
He  returned  with  some  comrades,  and  searched  for  the  lode 
from  which  he  supposed  the  stone  had  been  derived,  and  was 
successful.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
having  offered  an  outrage  to  the  wife  of  an  officer  of  the  mines 
in  the  Hartz,  the  miners  revolted,  deserted  the  mines,  and 
following  as  a  leader  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  Freiberg 
lode,  established  themselves  in  a  village  near  it,  which  they 

*  Daubisson,  Des  Mints  de  Freiberg  ;  Weissenbach,  GangverhaUnisse 
aus  dem  sachsischen  Erzgebirge;  ibid.^  Ueber  GangfornuUion ;  Percy, 
Metallurgy  of  Lead, 
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called  Christiansdorf,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  called 
Freiberg.  The  mines  grew  in  number  and  in  production, 
enriching  the  miners,  and  also  the  royal  owners  of  the  soil. 
The  town  became  prosperous  and  rich.  It,  with  the  whole 
district,  suffered  in  the  different  wars,  especially  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War ;  but  it  again  prospered,  and  became  famous 
for  the  school  of  mines,  of  which  Werner  was  a  distinguished 
professor.  Even  now,  although  some  of  the  mines  are  ex- 
hausted and  others  are  worked  at  great  depths,  it  is  the  chief 
mining  centre  of  Europe. 

The  greater  proportion  of  silver  produced  by  Saxony  and 
Bohemia  is  obtained  from  the  Erzgebirge.  Fig.  37  shows  the 
general  structure  of  this  range  of  mountains.  The  central  boss 
or  ridge  of  these  mountains  is  composed  of  granite,  i,  which  in  its 
upper  portion  passes  on  both  sides  into  gneiss  2  2.    The  gneiss 
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Fig.  37.— Diagram  Section  across  the  Erzcerirgk. 

is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  micaceous  slaty  rocks,  3  3,  which  in 
their  turn  are  covered  by  a  succession  of  clay  slates,  4  4.  Then 
come  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  5  5,  and  the  Permian,  6  6.  The 
succession  of  the  strata  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  range, 
but  the  Bohemian  side  is  the  steepest 

Between  the  beds  of  gneiss  there  are  beds  of  quartz, 
together  with  bedded  and  irregular  porphyritic  rocks.  The 
micaceous  and  clay-slate  beds  also,  as  in  this  country,  contain 
many  beds  of  porphyry,  trap,  and  limestone,  together  with  beds 
impregnated  with  iron  pyrites.  The  granite  is  composed  of 
fine  grains  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  the  latter  giving  to  it  a 
somewhat  leafy  texture.  It  is  also  traversed  by  thin  basaltic 
dykes  and  quartz  veins,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  forms  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  range.  The  gneiss  is  formed  of  white 
felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  running  in  sinuous  layers.     Besides 
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these,  its  regular  constituents,  it  contains  in  places  schorl, 
tourmaline,  and  earthy  and  steatitic  substances — the  latter 
probably  decomposed  felspar.  The  gneiss  varies  in  hardness ; 
where  the  quartz  prevails  it  is  as  hard  as  granite,  while  towards 
the  surface  and  near  the  veins  it  is  tender,  and  offers  but  slight 
resistance  to  the  miner.  It  is  regularly  stratified,  and  the  dip 
of  the  beds  varies  considerably.  Close  to  Freiberg  it  is  nearly 
horizontal ;  to  the  north  its  ridges  are  parallel  to  the  mountain 
range;  to  the  south  the  dip  inclines  south-west  Interstratified 
with  the  gneiss  and  slates,  which  I  have  already  described, 
there  are,  as  1  have  said,  beds  of  compact  felspar,  hornblende, 
calcareous  matter,  and  layers  of  pyrites. 

The  strata  described  are  traversed  on  the  Saxon  side  of  the 
range,  and  within  no  great  distance  of  Freiberg,  by  about  nine 
hundred  lodes,  which  are  classified  into  four  groups,  each  group 
having  more  or  less  affinity  with  the  rest. 

The  First  Group^  sometimes  called  the  Precious  Quartz 
Group,  consists  of  quartz  veins.  It  comprises  about  150  lodes, 
which  range  from  six  inches  to  one  foot  in  width,  and  whidi 
have  a  direction  NNE.  by  SSE.,  with  a  dip  or  inclination  of  70 
to  80  degrees  to  the  west.  The  quartz  is  often  intermixed  with 
fragments  of  the  adjoining  rock,  and  is  sprinkled  with  pyrites. 
It  contains  druses  and  cavities,  in  which,  and  in  nests  irregu- 
larly distributed  throughout  the  lodes,  lie  the  metalliferous 
minerals.  The  silver  ores  contained  are  silver  glance,  polybasite, 
miargyrite,  stephanite,  and  pyragyrite,  together  with  arsenical 
pyrites  and  antimonial  silver  ores.  These  lodes  are  well 
developed  near  Braunsdorf,  where  they  are  richest  in  a  dark 
carbonaceous  slaty  rock,  and  become  poor  as  they  pass  into 
the  micaceous. 

The  Second  Group  consists  of  brown  spar  veins,  and  is  also 
known  as  the  Precious  Lead  Group.  It  numbers  about  340 
lodes,  which,  besides  containing  quartz,  are  charged  with  dial- 
logite  and  the  spathic  carbonates,  chiefly  brown  spar.  The 
metallic  ores  are  galena,  rich  in  silver  and  blende,  with  iron 
pyrites.  These  minerals  are  often  beautifully  arranged  in  layers. 
In  the  cavities  are  also  silver  ores  and  lumps  of  native  silver, 
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one  of  which  has  reached  one  hundredweight  These  lodes 
have  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  dip  to  the  west 

The  Third  Group  is  composed  of  lodes,  whose  matrixes  are 
the  oxides  and  carbonates  of  iron  mixed  with  fluorspar  and 
sulphate  of  baryta.  This  is  also  known  as  the  Barytic  Lead 
Group.  It  numbers  about  130  lodes,  which  are  occasionally  of 
great  size,  and  present  some  fine  examples  of  the  banded 
structure  of  veins.  Lodes  of  this  group  traverse  the  higher  Car- 
boniferous and  Permian  groups  of  strata,  and  they  are  strongest 
and  contain  most  silver  ores  north  of  Freiberg. 

The  Fourth  Group  prevails  east  of  Freiberg,  and  consists  of 
veins  firom  two  to  three  inches  wide,  of  which  there  are  about 
three  hundred.  The  gangues  are  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  baryta,  and  fluorspar.  The  metalliferous  ores  comprise 
galena,  blende,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  mispickel,  and  the 
usual  silver  ores.  The  galena  contains  10  to  60  ounces  of 
silver.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Pyritic  Lead  Group.  These 
lodes  become,  as  at  the  Jungehohebirke  and  Morgenstem 
mines,  cupriferous  when  quartz  prevails  as  a  matrix,  and  then 
the  metalliferous  ores  are  the  red  and  black  oxides,  and 
the  blue  and  green  carbonates  of  copper  with  copper  pyrites, 
vitreous  copper  with  silver  and  purple  copper  ore.  These 
copper  ores  contain  about  10  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and 
a  slight  proportion  of  gold.  The  average  proportion  of  silver 
in  the  galena  of  this  region  is  49  ounces.  In  ordinary  vein 
stuffs  16  ounces  to  30  ounces  to  the  ton  of  ore  is  the  varying 
proportion. 

On  a  more  limited  scale  this  description  of  the  Freiberg 
district  will  apply  to  the  Bohemian  side  of  the  range.  The 
average  depth  to  which  the  lodes  have  been  worked  is  1,500 
feet,  and  at  this  depth  they  are  persistently  rich  in  ore. 

Observations  made  during  a  great  number  of  years  seem  to 
point  that  the  productiveness  of  lodes  depends  among  other 
things  oil  the  power  of  the  enclosing  strata  to  conduct  heat  and 
electricity,  and  hence  upon  their  composition  and  density,  so 
that  certain  rocks  are  called  *  carriers ' — the  moderately  dense 
slates  and  gnessic  rocks  possessing  these  qualities. 
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The  Rothschonberg  tunnel  just  completed  is  nearly  twelve 
miles  long,  and  will  drain  these  mines  to  a  depth  of  1,700  feet 

The  annual  yield  of  silver  from  the  Bohemian  side  of  the 
range  may  be  estimated  at  30,000  marks.  The  total  production 
of  Austria  is  about  110,000  marks.  The  annual  production  of 
Saxony  from  the  Erzgebirge  is  about  60,000  lbs.,  which  has 
been  the  average  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Hanover  and  Brunswick. — Anodier  great  centre  of  Ger- 
man mining  industry  is  the  Hartz  range  of  mountains,  the  strata 
and  lodes  of  which  will  be  more  fully  described  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  lead.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  further  now  that 
the  lead  ores  of  this  region  are  among  the  richest  in  Europe  for 
silver.  The  annual  production  of  the  district  may  be  estimated 
at  about  30,000  lbs. 

Nassau.* — Passing  down  the  centre  of  Europe,  we  cross  the 
highly-mineralised  litde  duchy  of  Nassau,  whose  production  of 
silver  is  equal  in  value  to  30,000/.  A  good  proportion  of  this  is 
obtained  from  lead  ores,  which  contain  from  '003  to  '006  per 
cent  of  silver.  In  some  instances  the  silver  reaches  i  per  cent 
of  the  ore.  Clean  ores,  free  from  impurities,  are  foimd  in  the 
breccia  of  lodes.  Silver  ores  proper  also  occur  in  quartz  lodes 
near  Holzappel ;  and  spots,  plates,  and  dendritic  incrustations 
of  silver  occur  in  lodes  filled  with  quartz ;  and  brown  ironstone 
and  covering  lead  ores  near  Oberlahnstein. 

France.^ — Passing  from  Germany  to  France,  nearly  all  the 
lead-producing  mines  give  silver,  and  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  following  principal  mining  centres  where  silver  is 
produced  :  i.  The  d^partement  d'Isbre,  des  Hautes-Alpes ;  2. 
ddpartement  du  Puy-de-D6me,  in  Central  France ;  and  3.  d^- 
partement  des  Basses- Alpes,  du  Var,  and  des  Alpes-Maritimes. 
The  total  amount  of  silver  produced  in  France  amounts  to 
about  50,000  kilogrammes. 

In  the  department  of  Isfere,  south-east  of  France,  silver  was 
first  found  in  1767,  by  a  goatherd  who  was  looking  for  his  kid, 

'  Odemheimer,  Das  Berg-  und  Huttetrwesen  im  Hertogthum  Nassau, 
'  Cailloux,  Mines  Metaliiques  de  la  France ;  Henwood,  Metalliferous 
Deposits, 
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in  Chalanches  d'AUemont,  a  spur  of  the  great  Alpine  chain. 
The  axis  or  foundation  of  this  part  of  the  Alps  is  a  coarse 
granite,  that  changes  occasionally  into  gneiss,  both  granite  and 
gneiss  changing  occasionally  into  fine-grained  crystalline  masses. 
They  are  overlaid  by  hornblende  slates,  into  which  the  gneiss 
graduates.  The  general  direction  of  the  beds  b  north  and 
south.  Traversing  these  rocks  are  eight  principal  lodes,  which 
run  at  varying  distances  from  each  other  east  and  west  They 
have  a  dip  of  50  to  70  degrees,  chiefly  to  the  north,  but  varying 
along  their  rx)urse.  These  lodes  range  in  size  from  6  inches  to 
2  feet  6  inches  wide.  They  are  filled  up  largely  with  the 
materials  of  the  rocks  they  traverse,  but  they  also  contain  cal- 
careous spar,  felspar,  quartz,  and  hornblende,  with  smaller 
proportions  of  asbestos,  chlorite,  epidote,  mica,  and  talc. 
Silver  is  found  in  these  lodes  in  a  variety  of  forms — ^native, 
mixed  with  antimony,  with  antimony  and  sulphur,  and  with 
sulphur  and  salt  The  ores  are  most  plentiful  in  a  matrix  of 
earthy  brown  iron  ore,  and  also  where  the  lodes  are  charged 
with  calcareous  spar,  chlorite,  and  asbestos.  Other  metallic 
minerals  are  associated  with  the  silver,  as  copper,  lead,  nickel, 
and  zinc,  with  cobalt,  and  a  variety  of  earthy  minerals.  In  the 
department  of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  the  proportion  of  silver  to 
the  lead  ore  is  400  grammes  to  100  kilogrammes.  The  lead 
ores  of  Brittany,  as  well  as  those  of  other  mining  districts,  con- 
tain, as  I  have  said,  more  or  less  silver. 

Spain  is  an  old  silver-producing  country.  The  metal  is  not 
found  alone  so  much  as  associated  with  lead.  The  strata  and 
the  lodes  in  which  the  latter  occurs  will  be  described  under  the 
head  of  that  metal  According  to  Strabo,  40,000  men  were 
formerly  employed  at  the  mines  of  Carthagena,  and  the  daily 
returns  of  silver  amounted  to  20,000  drachmas  (8|//.),  or  911/.  7^, 
sterling.  In  1839  a  lode  of  argentiferous  galena  was  discovered 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  which  gave  1,800  arrobas,^  or  about 
20  tons  of  lead  ore  per  day.  The  lead  ores  of  the  Sierra  de 
Gador  only  give  2  oimces  of  silver  to  the  ton.     The  galena  of 

>  I  am>ba  -  25  lbs. 
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Linares,  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  gives  about  9  ounces  to  the 
ton.  The  galena  of  the  Jaroso  vein  of  the  Sierra  de  Almagrera, 
between  Carthagena  and  Almeria,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  silver, 
yielding  as  much  as  130  to  180  ounces  to  the  ton;  while  that 
of  the  lead  ores  of  Homachos  are  said  to  give  100  ounces  to 
the  ton.  The  silver  is  most  abundant  in  the  upper  decomposed 
parts  of  the  lodes,  where  it  is  combined  with  sulphate  of  lead 
and  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron. 

As  a  rule  the  lead  from  the  slaty  rocks  of  Spain  is  richer 
in  silver  than  that  derived  from  the  limestones.  The  total 
annual  production  of  silver  in  Spain  may  be  estimated  at 
120,000  lbs. 

Norway. — ^We  have  retraced  our  steps  eastward  somewhat 
in  visiting  Spain,  and  now  we  must  take  a  long  stride  to  the 
north-west  margin  of  Europe,  where,  in  the  south  of  Norway, 
we  find  the  most  celebrated  silver  mine  of  Europe,  that  of 


Fia  38. — Diagram  of  the  Silver  Fahlbands  at  Koncsbkrc,  Norway. 

1 1 1  X,  Fahlbands  in  gneissose  and  micaceotis  slates.    3  3  a  a.  Veins.    Dark  shadingSa 

rich  ores.    3,  Gneiss. 

Kongsberg.  It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1623,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  intervals,  it  has  been  worked  until  now.  The 
ore  occurs  at  this  mine,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  fig.  38, 
not  so  much  in  true  lodes,  as  in  a  succession  of  layers  of  pardy 
decomposed  rock,  known  as  *  fahlbands,'  or  *  rotten  belts,'  1 1 1 
of  section.  There  are  seven  of  these  layers  interstratified  with 
gneissic  and  slaty  rocks,  and  with  which,  in  structure,  they 
have  much  in  common.  They  have  been  found  productive  of 
silver  over  a  length  of  several  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  about  a 
thousand  feet.  The  ore  is  finely  disseminated  throughout  the 
layers,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  mining  in  the 
rocks  themselves.  These  decomposed  beds  are,  however,  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  strata,  traversed  by  true  veins  also  con- 
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taining  silver  ores,  and  the  profitable  deposits  of  ore  lie  at  the 
junction  of  the  veins  with  the  fahlbands ;  the  veins  as  well  as 
the  beds  being  too  poor  to  work  alone  at  a  distance  from  the 
points  of  intersection.  The  total  yield  of  silver  in  Norway 
may  be  estimated  at  20,000  lbs.  troy.  Silver  is  also  derived 
fix)m  the  lead  ores  of  both  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Great  Britain. — We  now  cross  over  to  the  British  Isles, 
in  which,  although  there  is  not  a  single  silver  mine  proper,  the 
production  of  this  metal  amounted  in  1876  to  483,422  ounces,* 
to  which  if  we  add  the  production  of  several  mines  which  did 
not  specify  the  amount  of  silver  obtained,  the  quantity  will  be 
brought  up  to  500,000  ounces.  This  amount  was  obtained 
from  80,000  tons  of  lead,  so  that  the  proportion  of  silver  to 
the  ton  of  ore  was  6J  ounces.  The  lead  itself,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  derived  from  two  different  geological  formations  :  ist,  the 
slates  of  the  Llandeilo  beds  of  the  Cambro-Silurian  strata, 
and,  2nd,  the  beds  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone.  The 
mines  worked  in  the  former  and  older  rocks,  as  in  Spain,  gave 
the  largest  percentage  of  silver.  Of  individual  mines  from 
this  formation  we  find  the  highest  yield  of  silver  from  Great 
Laxey  Lead  Mine  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  2,500  tons  of 
ore  gave  103,332  ounces  of  silver,  or  over  40  ounces  to  the  ton. 
Foxdale  Mine,  in  the  same  island,  gave  a  nearly  equal  propor- 
tion. West  Chiverton  (see  fig.  87),  in  Cornwall,  was  the  next 
best,  giving  29,925  ounces  of  silver  to  1,594  tons  of  ore,  or 
about  18  ounces  to  the  ton.  In  Devonshire,  the  Frank  Mills 
Mine  gave  14  ounces  to  the  ton.  The  average  of  the  mines  in 
Shropshire  was  6  ounces,  of  Cardigan  7^  ounces,  and  of  Mont- 
gomery 8^  ounces.  The  silver  from  the  latter  county  came 
chiefly  from  the  Van  Lead  Mine,  near  Llanidloes  (see  fig.  83). 

Turning  to  the  mines  worked  in  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone, the  percentage  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore  was  3  ounces 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  4^  ounces  in  Westmoreland, 
2  ounces  in  Yorkshire,  5  ounces  in  Flintshire,  and  4  ounces  in 
Denbighshire.  The  limestones  of  Derbyshire  are  not  reported 
as  yielding  any  silver.    Single  mines  in  the  limestone  have 

'  Hunt,  Mineral  Statistics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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made  large  returns  of  silver,  thus  from  some  of  the  ores  of 
Alston  Moor  as  much  as  80  ounces  to  the  ton  of  ore  has  been 
obtained. 

In  Cornwall,^  about  Liskeard,  galena  has  been  found  most 
productive  of  silver  when  it  has  been  mixed  with  a  little 
copper,  and  when  this  mixture  took  place  in  clay  slate  there 
was  often  a  yield  of  16  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Silver 
is  also  there  more  abundant  in  hard  than  in  soft  strata. 
The  cross  veins  of  that  county  do  not  usually  contain  much 
metallic  mineral,  but  in  some  mines,  at  a  depth  of  about  100 
fathoms,  some  profitable  bunches  of  vitreous  silver  enclosing 
crystals  of  galena  have  been  found.  At  Wheal  Ludcot  crystal- 
line grains  of  both  vitreous  and  ruby  silver  with  flakes  and 
threads  of  native  silver  have  been  found.  At  Herodsfoot 
Mine,  at  a  depth  of  127  fathoms,  when  the  galena  has  been 
found  of  large  grains  it  has  not  usually  been  rich  in  silver; 
but  on  changing  into  a  fine  grained  ore  in  a  brecciated  lode,  it 
has  become  highly  argentiferous.  The  same  result  has  been 
found  to  occur  under  similar  conditions  in  the  lode  at  Goginan 
in  Cardiganshire.  The  metal  is  found  associated  with  the 
copper  and  lead  ore,  known  as  bluestone,  at  Morfa  Ddu,  in 
Anglesea ;  and  in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  it  has  been  observed 
disseminated  in  a  bed  of  brown  oxide  of  iron.  A  description 
of  some  of  the  chief  silver  lead-producing  mines  of  the  British 
Isles  is  given  in  the  chapters  treating  of  lead  ores. 

The  total  production  of  silver  from  77,350  tons  of  lead  ore 
raised  in  the  British  Islands  in  1878  was  397^47 1  ounces,  or 
about  6f  ounces  to  the  ton  of  ore. 

Last  year  27  tons  19  cwt  of  silver  ore  were  raised. 

'  De  la  Beche,  GeologictU  Report  on  Cornwall;  Hen  wood.  Metalliferous 
Deposits, 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

SIL  VER-^onHMued. 

Silver  Ores  of  North-Eastem  America— North-Westem  America  ~Tbe 

Comstock  Lode  and  Ruby  Hill,  Nevada — The  Emma  Mine,   Utah 

Similarity  of  the  Deposits  northwards  and  southwards. 

North  Amerioi,  Eastern, — Crossing  again  to  the  North 
American  continent  we  find  that  in  its  eastern  half  the  silver 
produced  is  obtained,  as  in  Britain,  chiefly  from  the  ores  of 
lead.  This  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  lead  nfines  from  New 
Brunswick  southwards,  and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  of 
the  lead  region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  in  its  occurrence  in  these  regions  to  require 
special  notices. 

North  America,  WestertL — It  is  in  western  North  America 
that  silver  mining  has  of  late  years  attained  a  magnitude  and 
importance  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  mining. 

Following  the  gold  in  the  driftal  deposits  to  its  source  in 
the  quartz  beds  and  dykes  amid  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  miners  were  for  a  long  time  intent  upon  finding 
the  auriferous  metal  alone.  During  this  period  they  cast  aside 
with  the  common  metals  a  blue-looking  substance  that  was 
more  than  usually  abundant  The  discovery  of  known  silver 
ores  by  two  gold  washers,  who  were  digging  a  little  reservoir 
for  their  use,  near  the  site  of  the  town  of  Gold  Hill,  drew 
general  attention  to  this  mineral,  so  that  now  the  number 
of  silver  mines  in  the  Western  States  is  legion.  The  quantity  oi 
silver  raised  last  year  amounted  in  value  to  the  large  sum  of 
9,000,000/.,  which  was  distributed  over  the  various  States  as 
follows  : 
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Arizona /i,ooo,ooo 

California 4,825,000 

Colorado 3,600,000 

Idaho 1,000,000 

Nevada 31,000,000 

Other  States,  as  Utah,  Dakota,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,    Oregon   and    Washington,   and 

Wyoming 4,650,000 

^46,075,000 
or  about  9,000,000/.  sterling. 

It  will,  I  think,  afford  my  readers  a  fair  idea  of  the  various 
wajrs  in  which  silver  ores  are  found  deposited  in  western  North 
America  if  I  select  from  the  above  States  three  lodes  or  groups 
of  mines,  each  of  which  besides  being  the  representative  of  a 
mode  of  deposition,  is  also  for  other  reasons  familiar  by  name 
to  most  of  them.  These  are  :  the  Great  Comstock  Lode  of 
Nevada,  the  Eureka  Deposits  of  Eastern  Nevada,  and  the 
Emma  Mine  of  Utah. 

Usually,  the  Great  Comstock  lode '  is  considered  a  fissure 
vein.  It  nevertheless  occurs  at  the  junction  of  two  dissimilar 
formations,  and  it  may  therefore  be  a  mineralised  bed.  It  runs 
roughly  north  and  south  along  the  eastern  slope  of  a  range  of 
hills  that  course  parallel  to  the  great  Sierra  Nevada  range,  at  a 
distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  east.  It  may  be  found  on 
a  map  south  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway,  between  the  lakes 
Bigler  and  Carson.  The  lode  has  been  followed  for  over  four 
miles  in  length,  and  about  thirty-five  mines  have  been  opened 
along  its  coiu-se,  the  most  successful  of  them  being  known  as 
the  great  'Bonanza*  mines.  The  Sutro  Tunnel,  which  has 
been  in  progress  nearly  ten  years,  struck  the  lode  in  the  Savage 
Mine  in  1879,  and  when  the  branches  north  and  south  (shown  on 
fig.  40)  are  completed,  the  whole  of  the  mines  can  be  drained  to 
a  depth  of  2,200  feet,  from  the  outcrop  of  the  lode  on  the  side  of 
Mount  Davidson.     The  width  of  the  lode  varies  from  100  to 


'  Raymond,  *  Mining  Statistics  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,*  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal^  New  York,  May  1 878  ;  Sutro,  The  Sutro 
Tunful  to  the  Comstock  Lode, 
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aoo  feet,  and  it  dips  «LSt«-ard  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from 

c  the  horizon.     Its  course 

.  and  dip  follow,  as  I  have 

£  said,    generally  those    of 

^  the  strata  by  which  it  is 

S  bounded.      A    reference 

S  to  fig.  39  will  show  that 

a  it   lies    between    syenite 

=  below,  and   talcose  and 

S  metamorphic    slaty  rock 

S  above.     The  latter  rock 

^  contains  fetspathic  dykes, 

£  and  it  is  interstia tided  by 

g  felspathic  beds.    The  sy- 

*  enite  and  possibly  the  im- 

t  mediately  overlying  slaty 

Q  rocks  may  correspond  to 

a  similar       silver  -  bearing 

<:  strata  of  Llandeilo  age  in 

I  our   own   country.     The 

S  overlying  strata  with  their 

o  volcanic  dykes  and  lavas 

]i  being  apparently  of  tei* 

J  tiary  age. 

'i  Generally  speaking  the 

'i  non  metallic  contents  of 

i  the  lode  consist  chiefly  of 

■^  quartz,  fluorspar,  chlorine, 

i  and   sulphur,  throughout 

-  which    are    disseminated 

y  gold  and  silver  in  the  pro- 

§  portion  of  about  one-third 

u  gold  and   two-thirds  siU 

^  ver.  But  little  antimony  is 

I.  found  with  the  silver. 
T        The  lode  is  not  uni- 

a  foimly  rich  throughout,  as 
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will  be  inferred,  from  the  segregation  of  the  ore  into  great  ore 
bodies,  as  shown  in  the  longitudinal  section,  fig.  40.  Starting 
on  the  north  of  the  section,  and  passing  by  the  scattered  ores 
of  the  Utah  and  Alten  mines,  we  find  four  chief  ore  bodies 
between  the  Utah  and  the  ChoUar  Potosi,  a  distance  of  over 
12,000  feet.  The  first  of  these  ore  bodies  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
ground  contains  gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  from  i/.  to  2/. 
per  ton,  besides  which  it  has  low  grade  ores  of  the  value  of  from 
12s.  to  30J-.  per  ton,  which  at  present  hardly  pay  for  working. 
The  ground  has  been  explored  to  a  depth  of  600  feet  below  this 
ore  deposit,  but  has  proved  barren.  Between  this  and  the  next 
ore  body,  in  the  Ophir  and  Mexican  claims,  is  a  stretch  of  1,600 
feet  of  comparatively  barren  ground.  This  second  ore  body  is 
partly  exhausted  of  its  rich  ores,  of  which  it  has  yielded  im- 
mense quantities.  A  large  quantity  of  low  grade  ores  remain, 
which  cannot  now  be  profitably  worked.  At  a  depth  of  about 
700  feet,  the  lode  was  pinched  and  partly  filled  by  porphyries, 
the  quartz  disappearing  ;  but  an  ore  body  lies  at  a  greater 
depth  in  the  Consolidated  Virginia  Mine.  The  next  ore  body 
starts  in  Gould  and  Curry's  ground ;  it  is  over  2,000  feet  in 
length  and  1,000  feet  in  depth.  This,  the  Potosi  Chimney, 
has  been  one  of  the  richest  deposits,  and  has  yielded  about 
3,000,000/.  Its  rich  ores  were  extracted  at  the  rate  of  650 
tons  a  day,  at  a  value  ranging  from  17/.  to  25/.  per  ton  of  ore. 
It  ran  out  in  depth  into  a  quartzose  rock,  six  feet  wide,  mixed 
with  clayey  matter.  A  similar  deposit  to  the  last  ocau-s  in  the 
Chollar  Potosi  mine.  Latterly  a  lower  ore  deposit  has  been 
struck  in  the  Hall  and  Norcross  Mine,  at  a  depth  of  1,100  feet. 
It  has  been  laid  bare  for  260  feet,  and  it  is  from  six  feet  to 
thirty  feet  wide.  Its  ores  differ  from  those  on  the  higher  levels 
in  containing  more  galena,  copper,  iron,  and  blende.  They 
average  6/.  per  ton,  although  selected  parcels  have  made 
13/.  per  ton.  The  richer  portions  are  irregularly  distributed 
through  the  thirty  feet  of  quartz  lode,  portions  of  the  latter 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  square  only  yielding  5/.  to  the  ton. 
The  shaft  of  the  next  mine,  the  Savage,  has  reached  a  depth  of 
2,300  feet,  and  it  is  this  mine  which  the  Sutro  Tunnel  has  just 
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entered.  At  a  depth  of  1,000  feet  it  entered  the  ore  body  just 
described. 

Below  the  Chollar  Potosi  deposit,  at  a  depth  of  800  to  1,200 
feet,  the  lode  was  partly  filled  with  porphyries,  with  occasional 
thin  quartz  seams,  containing  only  traces  of  ore.  It  had  a 
large  quantity  of  ore,  varying  in  value  firom  3/.  to  5/.  per  ton. 

Another  great  ore  body  extends  from  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Crown  Point.  From  this  also  most  of  the  rich  ores  have  been 
extracted,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  the  value  of  from  2/.  to 
3/.  per  ton.  In  the  various  mines  on  this  part  of  the  lode,  at 
depths  ranging  from  1,100  to  1,500  feet,  the  lode  expands  to 
about  90  feet  in  width,  made  up  largely  of  porphyry  and  com- 
pact quartz,  containing  small  quantities  of  the  sulphides  of  lead 
and  zinc,  with  only  traces  of  silver.  These  metallic  ores  were 
found  in  quartz  seams  on  each  side  of  the  lode,  the  middle  of 
which  for  a  great  thickness  was  filled  up  with  barren  porphyry. 
As  a  rule  the  more  compact  the  quartz  the  less  productive,  and 
the  more  sugary  it  becomes  the  more  largely  it  is  charged  with 
metallic  ores.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  deeper  ore 
body  in  the  Belcher  and  Crown  Point  claims.  Thus  far  these 
deeper  ore  bodies  have  not  been  so  rich  or  so  large  in  metals 
as  the  higher  ones  ;  the  matrix  also  contains  more  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime.  It  becomes  a  serious  question  whether 
the  productive  character  of  the  lode  has  ceased  in  depth,  or 
whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chanaracillo  Mine,  fig.  44,  the 
lode  is  only  temporarily  pinched  by  passing  through  porphyry 
and  calcareous  ash.  It  is  much  feared  that  the  former  is  the 
case.  Explorations  will,  however,  be  aided  by  the  deep  tunnel 
now  made.  The  mines  will  be  drained,  and  the  low  grade  ores, 
of  which  large  quantities  remain,  may  be  mined  more  cheaply. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  yield  of  the  Comstock  lode  for 
some  years  has  been  3,500,000/.,  and  its  total  yield  since  its 
discovery  in  the  year  1859,  70,000,000/.  sterling. 

The  country  adjacent  to  the  Comstock  lode  is  reticulated 
with  lodes  and  veins.  Some  of  the  chief  of  these  are  shown  on 
the  section,  fig.  39.  In  the  Flowery  district  the  Lady  Bryan 
Mine  is  worked  at  surface,  near  300  feet  wide.     Native  silver 
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has  been  found  in  it,  and  fine  sulphides  yielding  the  value  of 
9/.  to  the  ton  of  ore.  The  Monte  Cristo  lode  has  also  yielded 
in  places  large  returns. 

The  town  of  Eureka,'  which  has  grown  up  within  the  mmes 
of  the  district,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  91  miles  south  of  Palisade  station,  on  the  Central 
Pacific  Railway,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow  gauge 
railway — the  district  surrounding,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
mineralised  strata  now  to  be  described,  forms  a  range  of  hills 
that  tie  between  the  ndge  containing  the  Corostock  lode  and 
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the  Wahsatch  range  of  mountains,  in  which  the  Emma  Mine 
with  others  is  situated.  Indeed,  the  country  intervening  between 
the  Comstock  and  the  Emma  is  traversed  from  north  to  south 
by  several  similar  chains  of  hills,  some  of  which  are  so  highly 
mineralised  as  to  have  given  to  Nevada  the  name  of  the  Silver 
State. 

Silver  Hill,  Prospect  Mountain,  and  Ruby  Hill  are  parts  of 
such  a  range  of  hills  which  lies  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
town  of  Eureka.     They  contain  at  present  about  sixty  distinct 

'  Engituertng  am  Mimng  Journal  sf  Nm  York,  December  1877, 
January  1S7S. 
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silver  mines.  The  metal  was  first  discovered  here  in  the  year 
1864  by  a  party  of  miners,  on  their  way  to  White  Pine.  Some 
*  laggards'  of  the  party,  seeking  an  easier  road,  saw  some  rich 
mineral  'float' in  what  is  now  known  as  New  York  Cafion. 
They  quickly  made  locations,  but  little  was  done  until  the  year 
1869,  when  a  small  furnace  was  set  up.  Later,  the  Eureka 
Consolidated  Mining  Company  was  formed  out  of  several  small 
mining  setts,  and  more  recently  the  Richmond  Consolidated 
out  of  a  number  of  others. 

The  diagram,  fig.  41,  illustrates  the  structure  of  Ruby  Hill, 
on  which  these  great  mines  are  situated,  i  consists  of  granites, 
quartzose  slates,  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  great  thickness. 
2  is  a  belt  of  limestone,  300  feet  thick.  Judging  from  the  fossils 
found  in  it,  it  is  of  Cambro-Silurian  age,  and  it  contains  segre* 
gations  of  ore.  It  is  surmounted  by  calcareous  shales,  3,  and 
these  by  higher  limestones,  possibly  of  Carboniferous  age,  and 
which  form  a  belt  of  great  thickness. 

The  mineralised  belt  of  limestone,  3,  is,  where  unaltered, 
dolomitic  in  character,  containing  fi-om  34  to  46  per  cent  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  It  also  varies  from  i  to  2  per  cent  of 
oxide  of  iron.  Where  bedding  is  apparent,  as  in  the  Phoenix 
Mine,  it  is  conformable  to  the  rest  of  the  stratification,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  bedding  is  not  discernible,  owing  to  the 
phenomena  now  to  be  described. 

The  limestone,  2,  has  been  greatly  crushed  and  shattered, 
and  within  the  mine  workings  it  may  be  seen,  now  broken  up 
into  great  masses,  then  roughly  crumbled  into  small  fragments, 
and  again,  espeqially  where  it  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  ground  into 
fine  powder.  The  shattered  fi:agments  have  for  the  most  part 
been  recemented  by  calcareous  matter,  and  form  a  hardened 
mass.  The  sandy  portions  of  the  limestone  are  often  dangerous, 
because  of  their  tendency  to  run  in.  In  the  midst  of  these 
reconstructed  limestone  beds  huge  caverns  {pre  chambers)  are 
found,  the  sides  and  roofs  of  which  are  lined  with  stalactite  and 
crystals  of  arragonite,  while  the  floors  are  covered  to  a  greater 
or  less  depth  with  metallic  ores.  These  caverns  are  due  to 
chemical  action,  aided  by  mechanical  causes.    In  other  words. 
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the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  dissolved  out  of  the  mass  by  the 
infiltration  of  water,  the  passage  of  which  has  been  rendered 
easy  by  the  cracks  and  gaps  left  in  the  shattered  limestone. 

The  first  ore  cavity  found  was  on  the  site  oi  the  Champion 
Mine,  and  it  lay  below  a  spot  where  ore  was  found  on  the 
surface.  Below  this  cavity,  at  a  depth  of  about  300  feet  from 
the  surface,  a  larger  cavern  has  only  recently  been  discovered. 

Besides  these  irr^ular  cavities,  the  limestone  is  traversed 
by  two  main  systems  of  fissures,  one  running  parallel  to  the 
strike,  and  another  at  right  angles  across  the  beds.  These  last 
are  nearly  vertical,  and  at  the  points  where  they  strike  the 
imderlying  quartzite,  which  they  do  not  enter,  ore  deposits  are 
usually  found.  The  ore  deposits  have  a  general  tendency 
towards  the  dip  of  the  beds.  They  start  high  up  in  the  lime- 
stone, as  shown  in  fig.  41,  and  expand  downwards  towards  the 
rock  below.  Near  the  points  of  junction  the  richest  ores  occur, 
the  lower  grade  ranging  around  the  sides  of  the  deposits.  In 
the  Eureka  Mine  one  of  these  deposits  has  been  followed  200 
feet  along  the  strike,  and  160  feet  down  the  dip  of  the  quartzite 
rock,  and  another  body  has  been  worked  for  300  feet  along  the 
face  of  the  bed.  The  face  of  this  quartzose  rock  is  somewhat 
undulatory,  so  that  the  ore  is  found  filling  the  depressions  in  it, 
and  occasionally  passing  over  the  upward  curve  from  one  hollow 
to  the  next 

The  ores  consist  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lead  largely  mixed 
with  ferruginous  matter.  The  best  quality  is  that  known 
among  the  miners  as  black  carbonate.  This  contains  from  60 
to  70  per  cent,  of  lead,  with  gold  and  silver  ranging  in  value  from 
20/.  to  40/.  to  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  The  ordinary  ores  contain 
from  16  to  20  per  cent,  of  lead,  with  gold  and  silver  valued  at 
from  8/.  to  15/.  per  ton.  Besides  these  ores,  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  still  lower  grade  ores  found  especially  in  depth,  which 
with  the  present  cost  of  mining  and  transport  are  neglected. 

In  the  third  level  of  the  K  K  mine,  a  huge  mass  of  quartz 
was  found  in  one  of  the  ore  chambers.  It  was  90  feet  long, 
45  feet  wide,  and  25  feet  thick.  It  was  of  a  sugary  texture, 
and  was  probably  formed  in  situ  by  the  filtration  of  water 
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charged  with  silica.     It  did  not  hold  much  lead,  but  it  was 
rich  in  gold  and  silver,  valued  at  from  5/.  to  35/.  per  ton. 

The  general  phenomena  of  this  Ruby  Hill  limestone  and 
its  contained  minerals,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  latter  have 
been  accumulated  by  the  percolation  of  water  charged  with 
the  various  minerals  from  the  overlying  or  adjacent  older  strata. 
The  farther  downward  progress  of  this  has  been  stopped  by  the 
unbroken  quartzite  and  the  ore  largely  arrested  there.  The 
crushed  character  of  this  mass  of  limestone,  2,  seems  to  die 
out  downward ;  the  overlying  solid  limestone  beds  and  strata 
approaching  the  quartzite  in  depth.  It  is  therefore  a  V-shaped 
portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great  limestone  zone,  crushed 
and  broken  between  the  beds  above  and  below,  and  thus  made 
a  fitting  depository  for  the  ores  once  disseminated  throughout 
the  entire  mass,  which  have  been  added  to  the  richer  ores  that, 
possibly  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  limestones,  had  accu- 
mulated  in  the  hollows  of  the  quartzite  rock. 

The  Emma  Mine,  apart  from  the  unenviable  notoriety  it 
has  gained  by  litigation,  will  serve  my  purpose  in  illustrating  a 
deposit  of  silver  ore  under  different  geological  conditions  to 
those  of  the  Comstock  and  Eureka,  or  Ruby  Hill  deposits, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  group  of  mines 
with  which  it  is  associated — the  Flagstaff,  Silver  Star,  Ex- 
chequer, and  others. 

The  Emma  Mine '  is  situated,  along  with  the  other  mines 
just  named,  in  the  Wahsatch  range  of  mountains,  the  higher 
peaks  of  which  rise  1 2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  range 
courses  north  and  south,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  it  forms  a  parallel  ridge  of  similar  structure  to 
the  main  chain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Numerous  streams  come 
leaping  and  tumbling  down  the  deep  canons  that  furrow  the 
side  of  the  range,  and  flow  into  the  Salt  Lake.  It  is  up  the 
most  southerly  of  these,  the  Little  Cottonwood  Creek,  about 
twenty  miles  S£.  of  the  lake  that  the  Emma  and  other  mines 
are  worked. 

»  A.  C.  Peale,  United  States  Geological  Survey^  1873  ;  R.  W.  Ray- 
mond, Report  on  the  Emnia  Mine^  1872. 
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Ascending  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  higher  parts  of  the 
range  up  this  creek,  we  have  a  grand  natural  secUon  of  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  country.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
on  the  west,  great  granite  peaks  covered  with  snow  rise  on 
either  side;  The  granite  is  in  masKve  beds  that  dip  at  an  angle 
of  from  50  to  70  degrees  to  the  east  The  granite  is  of  a  light 
grey  colour,  and  is  composed  of  white  febpar,  quartz,  and  black 
mica.     It  is  of  this  granite  that  the  Mormon  Temple  of  Utah 
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is  built.  This  continues  for  five  or  six  miles  up  an  ascent  of 
500  feet  to  the  mile,  then  the  granites  are  seen  ov^aid  by 
quartzites  of  a  reddish  colour.  These  are  succeeded  by  a 
series  of  slates,  upon  which  rest  thick  beds  of  white  limestone, 
supposed  to  be  Cambro-Silurian.  The  passage  of  these  into 
Uie  Carboniferous  group  b  rapid,  massive  dolomttic  limestones 
of  Carboniferous  age  being  seen  resting  upon  the  greatly  older 
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limestone  beds.  It  is  in  these  Carboniferous  limestones  that 
the  ore  deposits  are  here  found,  and  the  Emma  and  associated 
mines  worked.  Fig.  42  represents  a  transverse  section  through 
the  great  ore  chamber  of  the  mine^  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  ore  masses  correspond  roughly  to  the  line  of  bedding. 
Underneath  and  above  the  ore  horizon  there  are  beds  of  whRfe 
dolomitic  limestones.  Between  these,  there  is  a  thickness  of 
about  250  feet,  which  seems  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  ore 
horizon.  In  this  zone  are  great  irregular  masses  of  brecciated 
limestone  that  contain  spots  and  lumps  of  galena,  and  patches 
of  soft  earthy  ore.  Following  roughly  the  lines  of  bedding, 
are  great  segregations  of  metallic  ores,  like  those  taken  out  of 
the  chamber  shown  in  the  figure.  These  metallic  ore  deposits 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  this 
mineralised  zone,  the  levels  that  have  been  driven  across  it 
not  having  apparently  struck  any  ore  chambers  in  the  middle 
part  of  it  The  repetition  of  these  ore  chambers  will  probably 
be  found  along  the  course  of  the  beds  at  these  horizons,  and 
down  the  dip. 

The  character  of  the  orey  matter  from  these  deposits  will 
be  gathered  from  the  following  analysis  by  Mr.  James  P.  Merry, 
of  Swansea,  of  an  average  sample  of  82  tons  of  first-class  ore: 

Per  cent. 

Silica 40*90 

Lead 3414 

Sulphur    ..•••.•  2*27 

Antimony 2*27 

Copper 0'83 

Zinc 2*92 

Manganese 0*15 

Iron     * 3'54 

Silver 0*48 

Alumina 0*35 

Magnesia 0*25 

Lime 0*72 

Carbonic  add 1*50 

90-42 
Oxygen  and  water  by  difference.        .         ,  9*58 

100*00 
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The  quantity  of  silver  actually  obtained  from  this  consign- 
ment of  82  tonsy  was  156  ounces  to  the  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  The 
second  class  ores  yield  about  25  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 
The  absence  of  lime  from  this  orey  matter  in  the  midst  of 
limestone  is  remarkable. 

The  section,  fig.  42,  shows  the  size  of  the  ore  chamber 
under  Woodman's  or  Discovery  shaft  Further  to  the  south- 
east, under  the  Emma  shaft,  it  is  not  of  such  large  dimensions. 
It  has  only  been  explored  at  this  mine  for  a  length  of  about 
300  feet.  But  the  recurrence  of  similar  segregations  has  been 
proved  in  neighbouring  mines,  and,  judging  from  the  latest 
reports,  in  the  Emma  Mine  itself,  which  we  are  told  is  being 
worked  to  a  profit  by  the  original  American  owners,  while  the 
English  shareholders  are  engaged  in  litigation. 

Still  farther  to  the  north-east  mining  for  silver  lead  is  pro- 
gressing in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  rivers  that  form  the 
Missouri,  but  nothing  of  practical  or  scientific  interest  can  be 
added  to  the  description  just  given  of  mines  in  the  same  strata 
in  Nevada  and  Utah. 

Occurring  in  or  near  the  older  rocks,  as  in  the  Comstock 
lode  and  in  the  quartz  portions  of  the  Ruby  Hill  deposits,  silver 
is  found  as  ores  which  may  be  separated  by  washing  and  me- 
chanical action,  and  are  known  as  free  milling  ores.  As  found 
in  the  limestones  at  Ruby  Hill,  and  those  of  the  Wahsatch 
mountains,  the  silver  is  chemically  blended  with  lead  and  other 
metals,  and  the  ore  therefore  requires  to  be  smelted. 

If  the  reader  will  now  take  a  map  of  western  North 
America,  and  follow  the  line  of  these  three  mineral  deposits 
south-easterly  into  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Mexico,  he  will 
have  in  the  three  descriptions  I  have  just  given  the  explanation 
of  the  chief  modes  of  the  occurrence  of  silver  ores  in  those 
regions. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

SIL  VER-^ontinued, 

Silver  in  Arizona — Mexico — The  South  American  Continent — Peru- 
Bolivia — Chili — Western  side  of  South  America  generally — Concluding 
Observations  and  Deductions. 

In  Arizona  the  lodes  follow  the  stratification  and  extend  for 
miles.  Those  of  the  Globe  district  correspond  to  the  class  of 
which  the  Com  stock  lode,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
belongs.  They  are  composed  of  quartz,  crystallised  felspar, 
yellow  spar,  and  limestone,  the  metallic  ores,  chloride  of  silver, 
and  native  silver,  with  sulphides  and  silver  glance,  besides 
which  they  carry  subsidiarily  antimony,  arsenic,  copper,  and 
galena.  This  State  has  only  been  lately  opened  up  as  a 
mineral  country,  although  its  rich  mineral  character  was  pre- 
viously known. 

Mexico  was  formerly  famous  for  its  silver  mines,  and  pro- 
bably under  Anglo-Saxon  management  it  may  become  famous 
in  the  future.  We  find  two  distinct  classes  of  deposits  in  this 
region  :  first,  those  of  the  old  rich  mines  of  Pachuca  real  del 
Monte  and  Moran,  which  occur,  like  the  Comstock,  between 
porphyritic  and  slaty  rocks ;  and  secondly,  those  of  Real  de 
Calorce  and  the  mines  near  Zimapan,  that  occur  in  limestone, 
like  those  of  the  Wahsatch  range,  the  lodes  running  up  into 
even  higher  limestones.  In  both  Arizona  and  Mexico  there 
occur  large  quantities  of  native  silver,  which  some  have  thought 
have  been  naturally  smelted  from  the  ores  by  volcanic  heat' 
We  now  pass  rapidly  southwards  to  the  South  American  conti- 
nent, and  passing  by  the  mines  of  Central  America,  Venezuela, 

*  H.  S.  Jacob's  Report,  Mining  Journal^  1877, 
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and  New  Granada,  which  are  of  increasing  importance,  we  will 
at  once  notice  the  silver  mines  of  Peru  and  the  countries  lying 
to  the  south. 

Peru. — The  name  of  Peru  is  closely  associated  with  the 
idea  of  silver  wealth.  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  as  it 
courses  down  western  South  America,  maintains  the  same 
geological  structure  as  that  prevailing  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
of  western  North  America,  and  the  silver  lodes  occur  under 
similar  conditions  in  both  continents. 

The  principal  silver  mines  of  Peru  are  those  grouped  about 
Yauricocha  or  Pasco,  about  half-way  down  Peru.  These  were 
accidentally  discovered  in  the  year  1630. 

The  tieighbourhood  contains  a  variety  of  silver  deposits, 


the  relationship  sustained  by  each  to  the  other  being  only  im- 
perfectly understood  scientifically.  There  are  two  principal 
silver  lodes  or  horizons  of  strata,  named  respectively  Veta  de 
Colquirica  and  Veta  de  Pariarica,  The  first  of  these  has  a 
direct  north  and  south  course,  known  for  two  miles  with  a 
breadth  or  thickness  of  400  feet.  The  second  runs  from 
WNW.  to  ESE.,  and  crosses  the  first  under  the  market-place 
of  the  town  of  Pasco.'  Besides  these  there  are  in  the  district, 
as  at  the  Santa  Rosa  Mine,  argentiferous  beds  like  those  of 
Norway,  fig.  38,  Duly  richer. 

Mr.  Rutter,  of  Camborne,*  describes  a  series  of  such  beds, 
of  which  tg,  43  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration. 

'  131673  '"et  above  the  sea.         '  Mimag  Journal,  September  8,  1877. 
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A  represents  a  flat  mass  of  mineralised  rock  composed  of 
gossan,  iron  quartz,  and  pyrites.  It  lies  in  a  basin-shaped 
hollow  in  limestone  and  sandstone  rocks,  which  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter.  Where  the  deposit  abuts 
against  or  graduates  into  the  limestone,  small  veins  containing 
lead  ore  are  observable ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
relation  to  the  silver  ores  of  the  deposit  At  148  yards  from 
the  surface  a  shaft  that  was  sunk  passed  through  the  deposit, 
and  entered  a  grey-spotted  porphyritic  rock,  which  lay  upon  a 
bed  of  silt,  containing  fragments  of  limestone.  It  is  a  pity  this 
shaift  was  not  sunk  deeper. 

The  details  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  are 
not  clearly  made  out,  and  it  may  be  that  one  of  the  two  great 
lodes  described  above  may  be  a  mineralised  series  of  beds — 
probably  the  north  and  south  one.  The  deposits  have  been 
generally  supposed  to  have  become  poorer  in  depth,  which,  if 
they  are  beds  or  segregations  of  metallic  ore,  is  reasonable  to 
expect ;  but  if  th'^y  are  really  lodes  of  great  width,  there  may 
be  only  a  local  deterioration,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chanaracillo 
lode,  to  be  described:  but  the  deep  tunnel  about  to  be  driven 
by  Mr.  Meiggs,*  who  has  done  much  for  the  development  of 
Peru,  will  solve  the  problem. 

At  Hucantajaya,  nine  English  miles  from  Aquique,  there  is 
a  radiation  of  nearly  vertical  lodes  from  a  common  centre,  and 
these  are  crossed  by  smaller  veins,  containing  silver.  The  hiU 
Aquique,  from  which  these  lodes  radiate,  is  composed  in  its 
upper  portion,  and  to  a  depth  of  70  yards,  of  a  conglomerate  of 
medium-sized  stones,  set  in  calcareous  matter.  In  this  con- 
glomerate the  prevailing  ore  is  a  chloride  of  silver.  Lower 
down  the  ores  change  to  sulphides. 

At  Santa  Rosa  and  Huantaca,  near  Aquique,  silver  is  asso- 
ciated with  nickel  and  copper  ores,  which  are  more  abundant 
than  at  Huantajaya,  where  the  amount  of  copper  is  reduced  to 
about  4  per  cent  of  the  metallic  ores. 

Heretofore  the  mines  of  this  district  have  been  very  care- 
lessly worked,  so  much  so  that  only  the  most  prolific  mines 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Meiggs  has  died. 
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could  pay  for  working.  The  total  yearly  yield  of  the  country 
may  be  taken  at  300,000  lbs. 

Bolivia. — Following  the  Andes  southward  into  Bolivia,  we 
reach,  about  lat.  19°  S.  and  long.  65°  W.,  the  famous  silver  mines 
of  Potosi.  These  were  discovered  in  the  year  1545.  They  are 
worked  in  the  isolated  mountain  of  Potocchi,  which  rises 
16,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  traversed  by  thirty-two  princi- 
pal lodes,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  smaller  veins,  which  form 
a  network  in  the  older  rocks  of  which  the  mountain  is  com- 
posed. The  amount  of  silver  yielded  by  these  mines  since 
their  discovery  may  be  estimated  at  300,000,000/.,  or  about 
one  million  sterling  a  year,  besides  the  ore  that  has  been 
wasted  by  the  reckless  way  of  working.  The  mines  have  been 
worked  to  a  depth  of  about  1,000  yards.  The  proportion  of 
silver  ore  is  reckoned  at  i  ounce  fine  silver  to  i  lb.  of  ore. 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  taken  together,  contain  about  four  hundred 
abandoned  mines,  many  of  which  with  proper  appliances  and 
skilful  management  might  doubtless  be  profitably  worked. 

Chili. — Still  following  the  Andes  southward,  we  come  to 
the  well-ordered  Republic  of  Chili,  whose  mines  are  better 
worked,  and  are  very  numerous  and  productive.  It  may  be 
observed  here,  generally,  of  Chili,  that  its  mines  have  been 
grouped  into  four  districts,  which  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  presence  of  various  metals  associated  with  silver 
ores,  and  the  variation  in  the  ores  of  that  metal.  ^ 

Starting  on  the  north,  there  are  first  the  mines  of  the  moun- 
tains north  of  the  valley  Huasco,  which  are  richest  in  silver,  but 
which  also  contain  gold  and  copper.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
district  between  Huasco  and  Coquimbo,  in  which  are  numerous 
veins  of  pyritous  copper,  and  between  Arqueros  and  Arqua- 
amaza,  chloride  of  silver  and  native  silver.  Thirdly,  there  is 
the  district  between  the  valleys  of  Coquimbo  and  Aconcagua, 
where  in  granitic  rocks  gold-bearing  veins  are  common  ;  and, 
fourthly,  there  is  the  district  south  of  Aconcagua,  where  we 
find  granites  filled  with  auriferous  lodes,  and  mines  of  silver 

*  See  also  Whitney,  Metallic  Wealth;  and    Henwood,  Metalliferous 
Deposits. 
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and  argentiferous  copper  worked  in  the  stratified  rocks  over- 
lying the  granites  along  the  summits  of  the  Andes. 

We  may  take  the  neighbourhood  of  Copiapo  in  the  first  of 
these  groups  as  a  representative  one  of  Chili,  and  a  description 
of  the  old  Chanaracillo  Mine  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  usual 
mode  of  the  occurrence  of  silver  ores  in  true  fissure  lodes  in 
older  limestone. 

This  lode  was  discovered  in  the  year  1831,  and  up  to  1853 
the  mine  had  yielded  2,035,424  lbs.  of  silver. 

Fig.  44  represents  to  scale  the  size  of  the  lode,  and  the 
variations  in  the  strata  through  which  it  passes ;  annexed  to  it 
there  b  also  a  description  of  the  strata,  with  the  particular  fea- 
tures and  composition  of  the  lode  at  the  various  depths  given. 
The  limestone  is  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  silver-bearing 
limestones  of  Nevada,  and  both  probably  correspond  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  limestones  overlying  the  gold  deposits  of 
Congo  Soco,  fig.  21,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  The 
limestone  beds  dip  to  the  south-west,  and  the  lode  dips  in  a 
contrary  direction.  The  earthy  matter  of  the  lode  partakes 
largely  of  the  nature  of  the  strata  it  passes  through,  being  partly 
filled  with  disintegrated  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rock.  It  is 
destitute  of  silver  as  it  passes  through  the  greenstone,  but  is 
most  productive  in  the  limestones  at  their  junction  with  the 
upper  surfece  of  that  rock.  The  limestones  themselves  are 
charged  with  silver  in  grains  and  dust  throughout  their  mass  ; 
the  ordinary  joints  are  charged  with  silver  ores,  and  in  the 
joints  near  the  lode  there  is  much  native  silver.  At  these 
points,  where  the  joints  open  upon  the  lode,  the  walls  of  the 
latter  are  not  well  defined,  the  lode  and  the  limestones  gradu- 
ally changing  into  each  other.  In  1856,  the  silver  derived  from 
each  ton  of  ore  was  466  ounces  troy,  the  total  production  of  the 
mines  that  year  being  115,656  ounces.  Within  this  quantity, 
the  vitreous  red  and  rarer  ores  yielded  from  90  to  100  ounces 
per  ton. 

All  down  the  western  side  of  the  South  American  continent, 
chloride  of  silver  is  the  common  ore,  which  is  to  be  expected  in 
a  country  so  abounding  in  deposits  of  saline  matter.    As  a  rule 
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93  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  silver  ore  makes  70  per  cent  of  me- 
tallic silver.  Where  much  antimony  is  present,  as  in  ruby  silver, 
the  separation  of  metallic  silver  from  the  ore  b  somewhat  diffi- 
cult. 

Such  are  the  principal  silver  deposits  of  the  world.  It  is 
probable  that  in  a  few  years  Australasia  will  take  her  place  as  a 
silver-producing  continent  Already,  in  1876,  New  South  Wales 
produced  69,179  ounces  of  silver,  of  the  value  of  15,456/.,  and 
Victoria  in  the  same  year  yielded  26,356  ounces,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  was  separated  from  the  gold  melted  at  the 
Mint  In  1879  the  silver  derived  in  the  same  way  amounted 
to  23,72902.  15  dwt. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen  that  silver 
occurs  at  two  distinct  and  separate  geological  horizons.  First, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Cambrian  with  the  Cambro-Silurian  groups 
of  rocks,  in  slates  and  calcareous  strata  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the 
Carboniferous  limestones.  Of  the  first  horizon  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  the  lower  part  of  it,  probably  down  in  the  Cambrian 
strata  where  limestones  are  absent,  silver  ores  are  mixed  with 
metallic  gold,  and  both  are  separable  by  mechanical  means  from 
their  admixtures.  In  the  limestones  and  upper  portions  of  the 
group  in  the  Llandeilo  slates,  they  are  chemically  blended  with 
other  metals  and  need  smelting.  The  same  is  true  in  a  greater 
degree  of  the  higher  group— the  Carboniferous  limestone.  The 
favourite  metallic  associate  and  repository  of  silver  is  lead,  and 
it  is  contained  in  a  larger  proportion  in  this  metal  when  both 
metals  are  found  in  the  slates  and  shales  of  the  older  rocks  than 
in  the  newer  limestone  :  the  proportion  of  silver  in  lead  ores 
apparently  decreasing  with  the  deposition  of  the  newer  lime- 
stones. The  presence  of  silver  in  lodes  or  strata  is  not  usual 
in  beds  newer  than  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  although  in 
Peru  Coal-measures  rest  immediately  upon  limestones  charged 
with  silver ;  and  in  the  Banat,  in  Austro-Hungary,  a  much 
newer  limestone  of  the  Cretaceous  period  rests  immediately 
upon  metalUc  deposits  formed  on  the  surfaces  of  a  vastly  older 
rock ;  and  in  the  Comstock  lode  very  recent  strata  lie  not  far 
above  the  lode  or  bed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

COPPER. 

General  Remarks — Native  Copper — The  Ores  of  Copper. 

Although  not  so  costly,  copper  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  less 
valuable  than  either  of  the  two  noble  metals  akeady  described. 
Its  numerous  applications  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  life  are 
already  familiar  to  my  readers,  and  I  need  not,  therefore,  enu- 
merate them,  but  prroceed  at  once  to  describe  the  principal 
forms  and  ways  in  which  it  occurs  in  nature. 

Copper  is  found  native,  as  in  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  also  in  various  combinations  with  acids,  as  well  as  with 
oxygen,  sulphur,  and  other  substances.  The  ores  range  about 
4  in  hardness,  and  from  3-5  to  8*5  in  specific  gravity ;  the  latter 
being  that  of  native  copper,  and  the  former  that  of  the  ordinary 
carbonates. 

Native  Copper. — ^This  is  found  more  or  less  in  most  mines 
associated  with  the  ores.  It  occurs  in  lumps  of  all  sizes  up  to 
great  masses  of  many  tons  weight  A  mass  taken  out  of  the 
Cliff  Mine,  described  further  on,  measured  40  feet  long,  6  feet 
deep,  and  6  inches  thick ;  its  weight  was  estimated  at  200  tons. 
Silver  is,  as  we  have  seen,  usually  intimately  mixed  with  native 
copper,  but  is  also  in  distinct  specks,  flakes,  and  crystals  in  the 
metal,  as  if,  in  the  process  of  cooling,  each  metal  had  gathered 
itself  together  and  had  solidified  separately. 

The  principal  ores  of  copper  are  the  following : 

Copper  Glance  {Redruthite), — Composed  of  79*8  of  cop- 
per and  2o*2  of  sulphur,  with  sometimes  i  to  2  per  cent  of 
iron  replacing  a  portion  of  either  mineral  Its  hardness  is  from 
2*5  to  3,  and  its  gravity  5-5  to  5-8. 
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This  ore  comprises  the  following  varieties  : 

Blue  Copper^  also  named  Covelline  and  Kupfcrindig. — Com- 
position :  667  copper  and  33*3  sulphur. 

Digemte, — Composition :  70*20  copper,  29*56  silver,  and  0*24 
silver. 

Copper  Pyrites^  or  Sulphide  of  Copper. — ^This  is  the  most 
abundant  ore  of  copper.  Composition  :  copper  34*6,  sulphur 
34*9,  and  iron  30*5.  It  is  of  a  brass  yellow  colour,  and  re- 
sembles both  specks  of  gold  and  iron  pyrites.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  former  metal  by  crumbling  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  cut  it,  and  from  the  latter  by  its  yielding  to 
the  point  of  a  knife  and  its  not  striking  fire,  as  well  as  by  its 
deeper  yellow  colour  streaked  by  a  greenish  black.  Under  the 
blowpipe  it  fuses  into  a  steel-grey  globule,  which  is  magnetic 
If  the  ore  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour  and  yields  readily  under  the 
hammer,  it  is  good  ore  ;  but  if  it  is  hard  and  of  a  pale  colour, 
it  is  poor,  through  containing  more  iron  pyrites.  Its  usual 
hardness  is  35  to  4,  and  its  gravity  4*1  to  4*3.    Its  varieties  are  : 

Cuban. — Composition  :  22*96  copper,  42*51  iron,  and  34*78 
sulphur.  ^ 

Variegated  or  Purple  Copper^  or  Variegated  Copper  Pyrites. 
Bomite. — Composed  of  55  6  copper,  16*4  iron,  and  28  sulphur. 
Sometimes  called  *  horseflesh  ore.'  Colour,  from  red  to  brown  ^ 
tarnish  from  steel  blue  to  pale  grey,  with  a  greyish  black 
streak.  Occurs  in  crystals  near  Redruth  in  Cornwall,  and  also 
in  Connecticut. 

Grey  Copper  Ore  {Tetrahedrite), — Composition  :  copper 
38*6,  sulphur  26*3,  antimony  16*5,  and  arsenic  7*2.  There  are 
also  slight  varying  quantities  of  iron,  silver,  and  zinc.  In  a 
sample  from  Spain  there  was  10  per  cent  of  platinum,  and  in 
another  from  Tuscany  2*7  per  cent  of  mercmy.  Its  colour 
varies  from  steel  grey  to  iron  black,  sometimes  showing  a 
brownish  hue — the  less  arsenic  in  the  composition  the  darker 
the  colour.  Containing  17  to  31  of  silver,  the  ore  constitutes 
the  silver  fahlore  of  Freiberg.     Its  varieties  are : 

AfUimonial  Copper. — Containing  47  of  antimony. 

Bournonite. — 20*3  sulphur,  antimony  26*3,  lead  40*8,  and 
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copper  127.     Of  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre,  in  colour  from 
steel  grey  to  iron  black.   Hardness,  2-5  to  3  ;  gravity,  57  to  5*9. 

Donuykite. — 71*63  copper,  28*37  arsenic  A  portion  of 
each  being  often  replaced  by  iron  and  sulphur.  Tin  or  silver 
white  with  an  iridescent  tamisL 

Sdenide  of  Copper. — 64  of  copper,  with  selenium.  A  silver 
white  ore.  Gives  off  a  horse-radish-like  odour  imder  the 
blowpipe. 

Tennanttte.'-'h  mixture  of  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  and  arsenic. 
Occurs  in  brilliant  crystals  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines  near 
Redruth. 

Red  Copper  Ore  {Cuprite). — An  oxide  of  copper.  Com- 
position :  88*9  copper,  and  ii*i  oxygen.  Hardness,  3'5  to  4 ; 
gravity,  5*7  to  6.  Colour,  cochineal  to  red,  with  a  brownish 
red  streak,  and  a  blubh  grey  tarnish.    Its  varieties  are : 

Black  Copper  Ore  {Tenorite). — 60  to  70  per  cent,  of  copper, 
with  oxygen.  Occurs  in  botryoidal  concretions,  dull  black 
masses,  and  black  powder  associated  with  other  copper  ores ; 
also  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  Originates  in  the  decomposition 
of  sulphides  and  other  ores. 

Chalcotrichite, — Composition  like  cuprite.  Occurs  in  fine 
hairlike  crystals  of  a  crimson  red  colour. 

Tile  Ore. — An  oxide  of  copper  mixed  with  much  peroxide 
of  iron  and  other  earthy  substances.    Reddish  brown  in  colour. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  {Blue  Vitriol), — Composition :  oxide 
of  copper  31*8,  sulphuric  acid  32-1,  water  36-1.  Colour,  sky- 
blue.  Consists  of  sulphide  of  copper  in  solution.  Contained 
in  the  water  flowing  from  many  copper  mines,  where  the  copper 
is  usually,  as  at  Parys  Mountain  and  Rio  Tinto  Mines, 
derived  from  the  solution  by  precipitation.  Variety  Brochantite^ 
an  insoluble  sulphate  of  copper,  containing  17*5  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Occurs  in  emerald  gfeen  crystals  at  Ekaterinberg,  in 
the  Ural  Mountains. 

Green  Carbonate  of  Covvisxi {Malachite), — Composition: 
71*8  protoxide  of  copper,  20-0  carbonic  acid,  and  8*2  water. 
Hardness,  3*5  to  4  ;  gravity,  3*6  to  4.  Colour,  light  green 
with  paler  green  streak. 
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Blue  Carbonate  of  Copper  {Azurite), — Composition: 
69*1  protoxide  of  copper,  257  carbonic  acid,  and  water  5*2. 
Hardness,  3-5  to  4*2  ;  gravity,  37  to  3*8.  Colour,  azure  blue 
with  small  blue  streak ;  transparent  to  nearly  opaque,  and  of 
a  vitreous  lustre. 

The  varieties  of  the  two  foregoing  ores  are  : 

Aurichalcite, — Composed  of  29  copper  protoxide,  44  of 
zinc  oxide,  1 6 '2  carbonic  acid,  and  9*9  of  water. 

Chalcophyllite, — Composition :  49-6  copper  protoxide,  18 
arsenic  acid,  and  32  water. 

Chrysocolla  or  Copper  green  (silicious  malachite). — A  silica 
of  copper,  composed  of  44*94  copper  protoxide,  34*83  silica, 
and  20*23  water.     Colour,  azure  blue  to  emerald  green. 

Emerald  Copper. — 50  protoxide  of  copper,  387  silica,  and 
1 1  '3  water.  Colour,  usually  emerald  green,  but  occasionally 
dark  green. 

Erinite. — 59*9  protoxide  of  copper,  347  arsenic,  and  5*4 
water.     Colour,  grass  green. 

Euchroite, — 47*1  protoxide  of  copper,  34*2  arsenic  acid,  and 
87  water. 

Klinoclase  (Aphanese  AbiMte), — 62*6  protoxide  of  popper, 
30*3  arsenic  acid,  and  7*1  water.  Colour,  bluish  green  to  verdi- 
gris green. 

OUoenite, — 56*5  protoxide  of  copper,  39*5  arsenic  acid,  and 
4  water,  with  a  proportion  of  from  i  to  6  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Olive  green  to  black  green,  with  brown  and  olive  green  streaks. 

Phosphorchalcite  (Lunnite). — 70*8  protoxide  of  copper; 
21*2  phosphoric  acid,  and  8  water. 

There  are  numerous  variations  of  the  last  family,  as  Ata* 
camiie,  Ehiite,  Libethemte^  TagiliUy  Volborthitey  and  UraniU^ 
all  uniting  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  minerals  included  in  the 
carbonates  of  copper  in  slightly  different  proportions. 

Cupriferous  Cobalt  Ores. — There  are  also  some  varieties 
of  copper  ores  which  shade  off  into  cobalt  on  the  one  side,  and 
nickel  on  the  other,  but  they  do  not  require  special  description 
here. 
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COPPER-^ondnued. 

The  Ores  of  Copper  in  Russia— Ural  Mountains— Western  Side  of  the  Ural 
Mountains— -Caucasos— South  Africa — The  Cape — Algiers — Spain — 
Italy— Austria — Germany:  Prussia— Norway — Sweden — ^France. 

Copper  b  mined  in  China,  Japan,  and  India,  but  as  yet  we 
have  but  few  particulars  concerning  the  mode  of  its  occurrence, 
so  that  in  again  commencing  our  westward  journey  we  must 
content  ourselves  by  starting  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural 
Mountains. 

Russia,  Ural  Mountains, — On  the  eastern  side  of  this  chain 
copper  is  worked  in  the  Cambro-Silurian  rocks,  near  Nijny 
Taglish.  The  strata  consist  of  clayey  shales,  interstratified 
with  calcareous  beds,  like  our  Llandeilo  limestone.  The  ores 
are  chiefly  malachite,  and  the  red  oxides  of  copper,  which  occur 
in  bunches  and  nests  in  the  strata.  The  malachite  occurs  in 
laige  solid  masses,  one  of  which,  a  cube  of  3^  feet  diameter,  is 
in  the  School  of  Mines  at  St  Petersburg.  It  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  280  feet,  and  weighed  580  tons. 

The  deposits  near  Bogolowsk  are  also  found  in  similar 
limestones,  which  are  interstratified  with  beds  of  trap.  Between 
the  limestones  and  the  traps  are  clay  deposits,  in  which  the 
copper  ores  lie  in  bunches  and  nests,  together  with  beautiful 
crystals  of  native  copper. 

Copper  mines  are  also  worked  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Urals,  in  permeated  cupriferous  beds,  and  irregularly  stratified 
deposits  in  the  Permian  rocks.  Southward,  too,  in  the  Caucastis^ 
deposits  of  copper  ore  are  worked  that  in  1876  yielded  536 
tons  of  copper.    We  have  no  particulars  of  the  nature  of  these 
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deposits,  but  probably  they  lie  in  the  older  rocks,  like  those  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  Urals.  The  total  production  of  copper  in 
Russia  last  year  may  be  estimated  at  6,500  tons. 

SouTTH  Africa,  T?u  Cape, — ^For  the  present  we  must  be 
content  to  pass  the  land  of  Midian  above  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba — from  whence  Captain  Burton  has  just  returned  with 
tons  of  mineral  specimens,  copper  ore  included — and  take  a  run 
down  to  the  far  south-west  of  Africa,  where  copper  mines  are 
extensively  and  successfully  worked  in  Namaqualand.  The 
mines,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  worked  in  deposits  that  are 
found  in  the  range  of  mountains  that,  some  80  to  100  miles 
inland,  run  down  the  western  side  of  South  Africa.  Here  the 
basement  rock  is  gneiss,  overlaid  with  schists.  Interbedded 
and  intrusive  felspathic  rocks  run  in  a  general  east  and  west 
direction  at  this  point,  and  the  cupriferous  ores  are  distributed 
throughout  portions  of  the  felspar  in  grains  and  lumps,  from  a 
minute  size  up  to  several  hundred  pounds  in  weight  The 
felspathic  rock  is  hence  called  the  copper  bearer.  One  of  the 
principal  mines  is  the  Okatiep,  near  Springbok,  90  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  the  other  is  Spectakel,  in  the  Copperberg,  20 
miles  nearer  Port  Nolloth,  with  which  port  both  mines  are 
connected  by  a  railway.  The  ore  is  chiefly  purple  and  peacock 
ore,  and  some  of  the  stopes  are  worth  as  much  as  four  tons  per 
cubic  fathom.  The  average  quality  of  the  ore  during  the  last 
three  years  has  been  30  per  cent  The  prices  obtained  during 
the  same  period  will  illustrate  the  recent  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  copper  ore.  In  1875  the  price  per  unit  was  i6j.,  in 
1876  14J.  7^.,  and  in  1877  \2s,  4//.  The  production  has  been 
equal  to  12,000  tons  a  year,  on  which  the  profit  last  year  was 

83,579/.' 

Algiers. — Retracing  our  steps  northward,  we  tind  that 

copper  ore  is  obtained  in  Algiers,  near  the  foot  of  the  Mouzia 

Pass,  and  the  deposit  is  interesting  as  occurring  near  the 

summit  of  the  chalk,  which  is  here  traversed  by  veins  containing 

grey  copper  ore  mixed  with  spathic  iron.    The  total  production 

of  copper  in  Algiers  in  1875  was  rather  over  3,000  tons.    In 

'  Mmtfig  Journal^  voL  xlviii.  p.  605. 
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1878  we  imported  copper  ore  from  Algiers  to  the  extent  of 
3,674  tons. 

Spain. — Crossing  the  Meditenancan  into  Spain  we  find 
numerous  copper  deposits,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  deposits 
of  pyrites  containing  a  percentage  of  copper.  These  occur 
as  beds,  and  as  fissures  filled  with  metalliferous  ores.  Fig.  45, 
adapted  fixim  one  given  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Pattison,  F.G.S.,'  illus- 
trates one  of  the  former  as  it  occurs  in  greenstone  at  the 
Buitron  Mine,  in  the  province  of  Huelva. 


i,  BeonnpQKd  cUy  ilate.    c  and  tt,  Grccutone. 


The  deposit,  a  a,  here  is  a  nearly  vertical  bed  about  sixty 
feet  wide.  It  is  made  up  of  fine  bedded  sand,  permeated  with 
an  average  of  3  per  cent,  of  copper,  48  per  cent,  of  sulphur, 
with  about  two  shillings'  worth  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  ton  of 
ore;     For  some  distance  from  the  surface  the  orey  mass,  a  a, 

'  S.  R.  PattUoD,  'The  Pyrites  Deposits  of  Huelva,'  Cfolosical  Maga- 
ane.  No.  1,  187a. 
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is  decomposed.     The  whole  deposit  lies  between  greenstone, 
by  below,  and  clay  slates,  d^  above. 

The  deposits  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Mines,  near  Seville,  are  of  a 
similar  nature,  the  proportion  last  year  being  2,735  ^^^^  of 
metallic  copper  to  211,000  ton's  of  pyrites.  The  metallic 
copper  was  extracted  from  520,391  tons  of  ore.  The  watc^r 
flowing  from  the  mines  yields  3^  tons  of  copper  weekly  by 
precipitation.  The  principal  deposit  is  worked  as  a  great  open 
quarry,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  still  on  the  property 
some  million  tons  of  ore.*  The  total  yearly  production  of 
copper  in  the  shap>e  of  regulus  and  concentrated  ores  in  Spain 
and  Poiitugal  combined,  may  be  taken  at  26,000  tons. 

Italy. — Bending  eastward  a  little,  Italy  contains  contact 
deposits  of  copper  at  Monte  Catini,  and  which  so  far  have  re- 
tained their  value  in  depth. 

Austria. — North-east,  in  the  Banat,  whose  geological 
structure  has  already  been  described,  see  figs.  17  and  36,  copper 
ores  are  contained  in  the  contact  deposits  that  lie  between  the 
Cambro-Silurian  rocks  and  the  Jurassic  limestones.*  The  ores 
are  poor,  seldom  exceeding  3  per  cent  They  consist  chiefly  of 
copper  pyrites,  associated  with  arsenic,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  gangue  of  the  deposits,  but  are  concentrated 
chiefly  near  the  underlying  syenitic  rock.  Mining  for  copper 
is  not  now  carried  on  to  any  extent,  the  deposits  being  worked 
principally  for  the  arsenic  and  sulphur  they  contain.  At 
Tsiklova,  the  pyrites  are  largely  mixed  with  argentiferous 
mispickel.  Occasionally  grey  copper  occurs  mixed  with  blende, 
iron  pyrites,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gold.  The  mines  of 
SchmoUnitz,  in  Upper  Hungary,  are  of  rather  more  importance. 
The  annual  production  of  copper  in  Austria  is  put  down  at 
3,000  tons. 

Germany,  Prussia. — Passing  northward  by  the  Erzgebirge, 
where  copper  is  to  a  small  extent  mixed  with  the  other  ores,  to 
the  Prussian  province  of  the  German  Empire,  the  principal 

*  Mining  Journal^   1877,  p.  522  ;  J.  L.  Thomas,  Mina  qf  Rio  Ttnlo, 
1865. 

»  Mining  Jaumaly  Sq)tember  1877,  et  siq. 
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mining  district  for  this  metal  is  that  of  Mansfield.  Here  the 
ores  lie  near  the  junction  of  the  Permian  with  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  strata.  The  deposit  is  a  cupriferous  bed,  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  thickness,  which  stretches  for  miles  across  the 
country.  It  consists  of  a  bituminous  marly  slate,  throughout 
which  fine  particles  of  grey  copper  containing  silver  are  plenti^ 
fully  disseminated.  Copper  pyrites  also  occur  in  regular  veins 
in  similar  strata  near  Canisdorf  in  Lower  Silesia. 

In  the  north-west  comer  of  Nassau^  near  Dillenburg,  copper 
mines  have  been  worked  for  many  years.  The  strata  apparently 
belong  to  the  base  of  the  Devonian  group,  and  consist  of  an 
alternation  of  schaalstein — a  variable  kind  of  rock  ranging 
from  greenstone  to  slate,  and  black  slates  with  eruptive  rocks. 
The  chief  veins  run  NW.  to  SK  with  branches  running 
obliquely  to  their  course.  The  larger  lodes  are  from  six  to  seven 
feet  wide.  They  traverse  the  whole  series  of  strata.  They  are 
improductive  in  the  black  shale,  are  moderately  productive  in 
schaalstein  containing  an  admixture  of  calcareous  spar,  more 
productive  in  the  same  rock  when  it  is  of  a  green  colour  through 
the  prevalence  of  chlorite,  and  most  productive  when  the 
schaalstein  is  impregnated  with  iron. 

The  whole  German  Empire  produces  about  3,000  tons  of 
copper  yearly. 

Norway.* — Far  to  the  north-west,  in  northern  Norway,  in 
lat  70®,  are  the  copper  mines  of  Alten.  The  strata  apparently 
belong  to  the  Lower  Cambrian  group.  They  consist  of  dioritic 
and  homblendic  rocks.  The  copper  ore  deposits  are  found  in 
these  rocks,  and  do  not  extend  into  the  slaty  rocks  with  which 
they  are  interstratified.  Adjacent  to  these  mines  are  those  of 
the  Rai  pas  Vara  mountain,  where  a  group  of  veins  traverse  a 
half-crystalline  limestone  in  the  same  geological  group.  In 
the  upper  part  of  these  veins  gossan  with  the  arseniates  and 
carbonates  of  copper  prevails,  but  in  depth  the  ore  is  the 
variegated.  The  lodes  cease  to  be  productive  when  they  pas? 
into  the  slates.  The  production  of  copper  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  combined  may  be  taken  at  about  3,000  tons. 

*  Ann.  des  Mines  (5),  iii. ;  Whitney's  Metallic  Wealth. 
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Sweden. — ^The  copper  deposits  of  Sweden  occur  in  similar 
strata  to  those  of  Norway,  and  are  found  under  the  similai 
varying  conditions.  The  important  mines  of  Falun  are  worked 
in  a  great  inverted  cone  of  copper  ore,  as  shown  in  fig.  46. 

The  containing  rock,  1 1,  is  a  grey  quaitzose  mass,  divided 
into  little  ovoid  masses  by  curving  belts  of  chlorite.  Hie 
centre  of  the  cone,  2,  is  made  up  of  iron  pyrites,  around 
which,  in  3  3,  there  is  an  encircling  mass  of  copper  ore,  which 


Pie.    46.— DiAOUK  SRDW1HC  THE  MoD 

AT   FaHLUH   in  SHIKIII. 

1 1,  Ci«y  quajticHc  muK.    9,  ln»  pjrriui.    ^  Coppcf  ere. 

averages,  aiter  sorting,  from  3^  to  4  per  cent,  of  copper.  At 
Areskuttan  and  GusUvsberg,  the  ore  is  found  in  '  fahlbands,' as 
copper  pyrites  spread  throughout  crystalline  schists,  the  average 
yield  of  the  ore  being  about  4  per  cent  of  metallic  copper.  In 
some  of  the  Swedish  copper  ores  silver  to  the  extent  of  20  to 
30  ounces  to  the  ton  is  found.  In  some  recently  discovered 
deix>sits  in  a  white  limestone  in  Nonh  Norway  no  less  than 
3,000  ounces  of  silver  arc  found  to  the  ton  of  copper  ore. 
France.' — In  France  blue  and  red  carbonates,  with  black 
'  CuUonz,  Mina  melailigtus  dt  la  Fhimt. 
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oxide  and  copper  pyrites,  were  formerly  obtained  near  Lyons. 
They  occurred  in  irregular  beds  at  the  junction  of  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  with  underlying  micaceous  and  talcose  slates  be- 
longing to  a  much  older  group  of  rocks.  The  ores  became 
pyritous  as  they  passed  into  the  slates.  This  district  was  famous 
for  its  beautiful  crystals  of  azurite  and  red  oxide.  M.  de 
Cailloux  enumerates  a  great  many  districts  where  mines  are 
worked  for  copper,  but  it  is  usually  in  conjunction  with  the  ores 
of  lead  and  silver  combined,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
anything  distinctive  enough  to  require  special  attention.  The 
returns  of  the  production  of  copper  for  the  year  1869  include 
pyrites,  which  together  gave  a  total  of  92,519  tons,  the  propor- 
tion of  copper  probably  not  exceeding  2,000  tons. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

COPPER—continued, 

British  Isles — Cornwall :  Geological  Structure  and  Characteristics  of  the 
Mining  Districts  of  the  county — Special  Features  of  Lodes — Dolcoath 
Mine — History  of  Copper  Mining  in  the  West  of  England. 

British  Isles. — We  again  cross  to  the  British  islands,  which, 
for  their  size,  are  the  greatest  copper-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  ^  The  total  number  of  mines  making  returns  of  copper 
in  the  year  1877  was  loi.  These  gave  an  aggregate  of  79,252 
tons  of  ore,  of  the  value  of  317,186/.  7^.  7//.,  or  an  average  of 
slightly  over  4/.  per  ton.  The  ore  gave  4,694  tons  of  metallic 
copper,  of  the  value  of  392,300/.  This  would  show  an  average 
of  about  17  per  cent.;  but  there  is  included  in  the  total  of  the 
ores  nearly  1,000  tons  of  regulas,  deducting  which  the  percentage 
would  be  materially  reduced. 

Of  the  loi  mines,  65  were  situated  in  Cornwall,  which 
county  contributed  43,016  tons  of  ore ;  the  average  price  for 
the  year  being  4/.  17J.  per  ton,  and  the  average  production  to 
the  ton  of  ore  6|  per  cent  The  average  standard  price  of 
metallic  copper  was  113/.  8j.  per  ton.  At  the  present  time  the 
price  is  only  about  three-fifths  of  that  amount  In  1879  the 
production  of  copper  ore  in  the  British  Islands  was  44,213  tons. 

Cornwall, — From  its  situation  on  the  south-west  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  number  and  imjjortance  of  its  copper  mines, 
and  from  the  scientific  interest  attaching  to  its  mineral  deposits, 
Cornwall  deserves  our  first  and  special  attention.*  The  county 
forms  the  south-western  promontory  of  England,  and  it  will  help 

*  Hunt,  Mineral  Statistics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  1877. 

•  Pryce,  Mintralogia  Cornubiensis  ;  De  la  Beche,  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon  ;  Yitivffoodif  Mdalliferous  Deposits  ;  Cornwall  Poly* 
technic  Society  Reports ;  Moissenet,  Etudes  riches  parties  Gisements  de  la 
Cormvall  (recently  translated  by  Mr.  Collins,  F.G.S.). 
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as  to  understand  both  its  copper  and  tin  deposits  if  we  now  try 
to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  its  geological  structure. 

Down  its  centre,  or  thereabouts,  from  Launceston  to  Land's 
End,  there  are  four  great  bosses  of  granite.  Passing  north-east 
into  Devon,  the  great  granitic  mass  of  Dartmoor  makes  a  fifth ; 
and  if  we  extend  the  line  south-west  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  these 
form  a  sixth. 

Following  these  granitic  masses  from  the  north-east  to  the 
south-west  they  occur  in  the  following  order :  i.  Dartmoor ; 
2.  Between  Bodmin  and  St  Austell ;  4.  Between  Truro,  Red- 
ruth, and  Marazion;  5.  The  promontory  of  Penzance  and 
Land's  End ;  and,  6.  The  Scilly  Isles.  The  section,  fig.  47, 
from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  English  Channel,  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  across  the  second  of  the  above  granitic 
masses,  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  geological  structure  of 
the  country,  and  to  fix  the  position,  stratigraphically,  of  the  dif- 
ferent mines.  It  will  be  understood  that  parallel  sections  carried 
through  the  other  masses  would  show  the  same  general  results. 

Subject  to  local  and  minor  variations,  the  structure  of  these 
granitic  masses  is  very  similar ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  quartz,  mica, 
tnd  felspar,  the  felspar  often  prevailing,  and  when  occurring  ii^ 
large  crystals  giving  the  rock  a  porphyritic  character.  Nests  of 
schorl  frequently  occiu:  which  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  the 
change  from  ordinary  granite  to  schorlaceous,  is  observable  by 
the  gradual  disappearance  first  of  the  mica  and  then  of  the  fel- 
spar, leaving  only  a  mixture  of  schorl  and  quartz. 

Resting  immediately  upon  the  granite,  and  observable  around 
the  outlines  of  the  masses  where  not  covered  by  the  newer  rocks, 
is  a  series  of  thick-bedded  micaceous  and  talcose  slates,  which 
become  in  places  chloritic  Micaceous  slate  is  the  prevailing 
form  of  rock,  and  this  becomes  gneissic  here  and  there  by  the 
addition  of  felspar.  In  their  upper  portion  these  slates  become 
interstratified  with,  and  are  finally  succeeded  by  homblendic 
rocks,  composed  chiefly  of  lustrous  hornblende  and  felspar,  and 
which  have  not  the  slaty  structiu-e  of  the  group  below.  These 
rocks  underlie,  and  gradually  pass  upwards  into  serpentine  rocks, 
as  at  the  Lizard  Point  The  serpentine,  however,  as  is  the  case 
with  similar  rocks  elsewhere,  sometimes  protrudes  through  the 
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homblendic  rocks  and  then  overflows  them  in  roughly  regular 
beds,  the  homblendic  rock  being  greatly  changed  at  the  point 
of  contact.  The  change  in  structure  from  one  rock  to  the  other 
is  usually  very  gradual. 

Above  these  homblendic  rocks,  with  their  eruptive  and 
*  rudely -bedded  metamorphic  rocks,  comes  a  thick  series  of  grey 
argillaceous  shaly  slates,  which  are  in  places  tinged  with  red. 
Where  the  series  is  most  complete,  these  slates  pass  upwards 
into  alternations  of  slaty  with  arenaceous  and  calcareous  grits, 
varied  by  slates  traversed  by  quartz  veins. 

The  direction  or  strike  of  the  beds  follows  the  line  of  the 
upheaval  of  the  granites,  NE.  to  SW. ;  the  dip  being,  of 
course,  at  right  angles  on  both  sides  of  the  granitic  masses. 
For  the  most  part,  the  lower  groups  of  slaty  rock  are  highly 
metamorphosed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  to  their  proper 
geological  group.  In  maps  they  are  all  included  as  Devonian, 
which  is,  I  think,  with  all  deference  to  other  observers,  a  mis- 
take. My  own  interpretation  of  the  ages  of  the  strata  I  have 
just  described  is  this  :  The  micaceous  and  talcose  slates  belong 
to  the  Cambrian ;  the  homblendic  slates  with  the  serpentines 
and  porphyries  to  the  Cambro-Silurian  ;  the  argillaceous  slates 
to  the  Silurian,  passing  gradually  in  their  upper  portion  into  the 
Devonian.  In  the  last  formation  is  comprised  the  bulk  of  the 
grits,  slates,  and  sandstones  that  in  South  Devon  overlap  the 
older  groups  of  rocks,  and  rest  immediately  upon  the  granitic 
mass  of  Dartmoor.  The  granitic  masses,  which  are  probably 
part  of  a  vast  sheet  or  mass  that  underlies  the  whole  series, 
seem  to  have  been  protruded  through  the  overlying  strata 
towards  the  close  of  the  carboniferous  period.  Compelled  as 
I  have  felt  myself  to  subdivide  these  Cornish  strata  which 
hitherto  have  been  grouped  as  Devonian,  and  to  assign  to  the 
lower  parts  of  them  ages  older  than  the  one  that  has  hitherto 
been  accepted,  it  has  given  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  that 
Mr.  J.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S.,  of  Tmro,  has  in  the  course  of  his 
researches  arrived  independently  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Besides  the  dykes  *elvans'  of  emptive  matter,  mostly 
granitic,  that  traverse  them,  the  whole  of  the  strata  described, 
granites  included,  appear  to  be  traversed  by  two  chief  setts  of 
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cracks  or  fissures.  One  sett,  the  oldest^  ranges  within  25  de- 
grees either  side  of  due  east  and  west  The  other,  which  we 
know  to  be  the  newest,  because  the  cracks  have  cut  and  dis- 
placed those  of  the  older,  range  30  degrees  on  either  side  of  a 
direct  north  and  south  line.  The  first  sett  of  fissures  are  those 
which  are  most  rich  in  metalliferous  ores,  especially  those  of  tin 
and  copper,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  their  direction  coin- 
cides generally  to  that  of  the  elvan  dykes.  The  NE.  and 
SW.  lodes  also  correspond  to  the  strike  of  the  strata ;  but  as 
the  NW.  and  SE.  lodes  are  equally  rich,  the  wealth  of  the  lode 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  affected  by  its  coincidence  with 
the  strike  of  the  beds. 

Altogether  five  main  epochs  of  intrusion,  fracture,  or  dis- 
turbance may  be  defined  in  the  strata  of  Cornwall :  i.  Those 
formed  in  the  granite  either  before  or  at  the  time  of  its  protru- 
sion through  the  slates.  2.  That  of  the  elvan  dykes  and  courses 
that  traverse  both  granites  and  slates.  3.  That  of  the  east  and 
west  tin  and  copper  lodes.  4.  That  of  the  cracks  and  faults 
having  a  general  north  and  south  direction  ;  and,  5.  That  of  the 
east  and  west  slides  which  may  be  of  recent  date.  Each  of  these 
groups  has  its  own  system  of  minor  fractures,  diverging  from  it 
at  all  angles,  like  cracks  from  a  central  fracture  on  a  window 
pane.  Moissenet,  in  the  work  already  named,  endeavours  to 
solve  or  determine  the  directions  of  these  cracks  by  mathe- 
matical problems,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  from  the  extreme 
intricacy  of  the  rules,  the  number  of  the  exceptions,  and  the 
cumbersomeness  of  the  process,  his  methods  can  ever  be  of 
practical  use  to  ordinary  miners. 

The  great  mining  districts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are 
grouped  around  the  granitic  masses,  the  most  productive  mines 
being  worked  on  the  north  or  south  flanks  of  these,  along  the 
centre  of  the  line  of  upheaval  extending  from  Penzance  to 
Dartmoor,  and  where  of  course  the  oldest  strata  next  to  the 
granite  are  at  or  near  the  surface.  The  zone  of  productive  mines 
extends  seven  or  eight  miles  on  each  side  this  line  of  upheaval, 
making  a  belt  about  fifteen  miles  wide. 

Generally  speaking,  the  district  around  each  granitic  boss 
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has  its  own  mineral  characteristics.  Beginning  on  the  north- 
east, the  western  side  of  the  Dartmoor  mass  is  cupriferous. 
Dartmoor  itself  is  stanniferous.  Around  the  little  boss  of 
Callington  the  strata  are  both  cupriferous  and  stanniferous, 
while  north-east  at  Sidford,  and  south  at  Beer  Alston,  are  the 
silver  lead  lodes.  The  mines  aroimd  the  granitic  mass  between 
Launceston  and  Bodmin  are  both  copper  and  tin.  There  are 
also  a  few  silver  lead  mines.  On  the  SE.  of  the  granite  of 
St  Austell,  the  deposits  are  chiefly  copper — the  Fowey 
Consols  Mine  being  here.  Through  the  remainder  of  the  cir- 
cumference the  mines  are  chiefly  tin.  The  next  district,  that 
around  the  Redrudi,  Gwennap,  and  Penrhyn  mass,  is  the 
great  locality  of  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  although  on  the 
NW.,  near  Gwinnear,  tin  is  largely  present,  and  silver  ores 
have  at  times  been  profitably  worked.  The  extreme  western 
district,  from  Marazion  to  Land's  End,  produces  tin,  with  a 
little  copper  worked  at  a  few  of  the  mines.  Taking  one  of 
these  granitic  masses,  with  the  strata  described  lying  in  their 
completeness  around  it,  we  find  the  centre  (if  the  granite  be 
favourable)  and  the  innermost  circle  or  lowest  beds  of  mica- 
ceous and  talcose  slates  to  be  stanniferous.  Next,  where  the 
slate  group  passes  into  the  homblendic  rocks,  a  circle  of 
cupriferous  mines ;  and  third,  where  the  clay  slates  rest  upon 
the  homblendic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  an  outer  circle  of 
plombiferous  deposits.  If,  therefore,  a  well-defined  lode  could 
be  followed  downwards  from  the  surface  of  this  outer  circle, 
we  should  find,  first,  in  the  clay  slates  deposits  of  lead  ore 
containing  silver  ;  next,  when  we  got  down  into  the  homblendic 
rocks  and  portions  of  the  micaceous  slates,  copper  ores  ;  and, 
finally,  when  we  approached  the  contact  of  these  last  with  the 
granite,  and  in  the  granite  itself,  the  ores  of  tin.  Scarcely  any 
cnine  is  deep  enough  to  show  the  sequence  of  the  whole  three 
metalliferous  deposits,  but  there  are  numerous  examples  of  lodes 
containing  copper  ores  in  their  upper  portion  and  tin  below, 
as  I  have  described.  Before  we  have  finished  our  inquiries 
we  shall  see  the  accord  of  this  arrangement  with  the  universal 
stratigraphical  arrangement  of  the  various  metallic  ores. 
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The  variations,  therefore,  in  the  character  of  the  mines 
around  these  successive  granitic  masses,  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  age  and  nature  of  the  strata  thrown  near  the  surface. 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  I  proceed  to  observe 
that,  although  copper  ores  are  found  in  all  the  mining  districts 
described,  the  chief  mining  centres  for  copper  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon  are  those  near  the  town  of  Tavistock  on  the  NE., 
and  Redruth  on  the  SW.  Near  the  former  town  are  the 
Devon  Great  Consols  and  the  South  Caradon  Mines,  and  near 
the  latter  are  the  Cam  Brea,  Cremier  and  Abraham,  Crofty, 
South  Huel,  East  Pool,  West  Seton  Huel,  and  West  Tolgus, 
the  great  copper-producing  mines  of  the  two  counties. 

Copper  ores  prevail  in  the  lodes  that  have  a  general  east 
and  west  direction,  and  any  deflection  from  the  direction  of  a 
productive  part  of  a  lode  influences  its  productiveness  usually 
for  the  worse.  The  usual  dip  of  the  lodes  is  about  70  degrees 
from  the  horizon  towards  the  north.  They  traverse  both  the 
granites  and  the  overlying  slates.  Their  average  width  in  the 
slates  is  7  feet,  but  they  open  out  great  widths,  as,  for  example, 
20  to  42  feet  at  the  Devon  Great  Consols,  and  they  contract  to 
an  average  of  2  feet  in  the  softer  granite,  and  dwindle  down  to 
mere  threads  as  they  pass  through  hard  felspathic,  granitic,  and 
porphyritic  rock  elvans,  in  passing  through  which  they  are 
often  split  up  into  a  number  of  thin  veins.  This  contraction 
of  the  lodes  in  hard  rocks  has  occasionally  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  mines.  Thus  Cam  Brea  Mine  was  abandoned 
fifty  years  ago,  through  the  approximation  of  the  walls  of  the 
lode  to  each  other.  Some  more  hopeful  adventurers  subse- 
quently resumed  work,  and  followed  the  thread  of  the  lode  until 
it  expanded,  and  was  found  to  contain  a  rich  bunch  of  ore. 
The  produce  of  this  mine  in  1876  was  1,174  tons. 

The  lodes  are  filled  chiefly  with  the  firagments  and  re- 
deposited  grains  of  the  rocks  they  traverse.  A  fresh  combinarion 
of  substances  has,  however,  usually  taken  place,  so  that  they 
are  found  in  layers  following  the  course  and  parallel  to  the 
walls  of  the  lode.    The  silica  frequently  assumes  a  crystalline 
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form,  the  crystals  coloured 


by  fluorine  pointiiig  ■croa  the  lode 
(as  shown  in  figs.  48, 49, 50,  adapt- 
ed from  De  la  B£che),  and  the  day 
lying  in  layers  between. 

Copper  ores  do  occur  in  the 
basement  granitic  rock,  and  in  the 
newer  protruded  granitic  rocks,  but 
they  arc  most  abundant  in  the  slates 
not  far  from  their  point  of  contact 
with  the  metamorphic  rocks  and 
granites.  In  the  slates  also  copper 
is  more  plentiful  in  some  varieties 
than  others.  The  favourite  colour 
of  the  miners  is  blue,  of  a  light 
colour  and  of  a  fairly  compact 
structure,  but  not  too  hard.  In  the 
Gwennap  district,  for  example,  the 
lodes  became  poor  as  they  passed 
into  red  slate.  In  the  Old  Godol- 
phin  Mine  the  lodes  were  rich  in 
pale  blue  slate,  but  poor  in  black. 
At  the  Fowey  Consols  Mine  the 
pitch  or  dip  of  the  ore  follows  that 
of  the  blue  beds  of  slate  rock,  and 
Pr^'ce '  says  that  '  of  all  the  killas 
the  cinerous  or  pale  blue  is  the  most 
desirable  as  the  enclosing  stratum 
of  a  copper  lode.'  Where  the  strata 
is  thus  favourable  the  lodes  are 
productive  of  copper  high  up  in 
the  series,  some  of  them  yielding 
copper  immediately  under  the  fos- 
siliferous  beds. 

Fig.  5 1  is  a  reduction  of  an 
old   plan   of  the  workings  on  a 

'  Miueralopa  Cenmbunsis. 
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contra  lode  at  the  Dolcoath  Mine,'  and  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  proportion  of  productive  ground  in  the  slaty  rock  and  in 
the  granite,  as  shown  by  the  amount  of  stoping  done  in  the 
two  rocks.  The  lodes  are  usually  poor  in  the  greenstones,  or 
'  irestones/  as  they  are  locally  called,  of  ComwalL  It  is  in  soft 
and  easily  decomposable  granite  that  the  lodes  bear  ore  when 
they  do  at  all  in  that  rock.  They  are  often  i»oductive  when 
approaching  an  elvan  course,  and  sometimes  within  it;  but 
this  depends  upon  its  particular  lithological  character,  and 
usually  dykes  of  hard,  compact,  intractable  rock  are  barren, 
and  the  lodes  pinched.  Ore  is  usually  plentiful  where  two 
lodes  meet  at  an  acute  angle,  and  poor  on  the  obtuse  or 
broad  side  of  the  meeting  point 

The  prevailing  ore  of  copper  in  the  region  is  the  yellow,  or 
bisulphide.  Next  to  this  comes  the  sulphide,  or  grey  and 
black  ore  of  the  miners,  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  copper  is 
found  near  the  surface  and  by  the  cross  courses.  Usually  the 
yellow  ore  holds  out  in  depth.  The  more  uncommon  ores  are 
the  red  oxide,  the  carbonates  and  silicates,  and  the  arseniates. 
Phosphate  of  copper  is  rarely  seen.  The  common  metalliferous 
associates  of  the  copper  are  the  sulphides  of  iron  and  zinc, 
which  occasionally  occupy  the  whole  of  the  lode.  Arsenical 
pyrites  are  also  found,  especially  in  the  Tavistock  district,  and 
throughout  Cornwall  they  are  considered  the  precursor  of 
copper.  Sulphide  of  lead  occurs  in  small  quantities.  The 
figs.  48,  49,  and  50  illustrate  a  frequent  arrangement  of  the 
metallic  ores  in  Cornish  lodes.  For  some  depth  from  the 
siuface  the  lodes  are  made  up  chiefly  of  gossan  or  earthy 
brown  iron  ore,  containing  the  black  ore  of  copper — the  sul- 
phide having  been  largely  replaced  by  oxygen.  Lower  down, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  atmospheric  influences,  the  ore  becomes 
a  bisulphide,  and  it  is  this  yellow  ore  that  usually  holds  out  in 
depth.  In  the  granites  and  near  the  surface  there  are  numerous 
*  vughs '  or  cavities,  which  are  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz  often 

>  Etymology :  Welsh,  dol,  a  meadow ;  eoch^  red  :  Red  Meadow,  from 
the  soil  being  tinged  red  with  the  ores  of  iron  and  copper. 
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coated  with  native  and  ruby  silver.  In  slate  such  cavities, 
when  they  occiu:,  are  mostly  coated  with  iron  and  copper  pyrites. 

Copper  mining  in  the  West  of  England  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  Carew,  writing  about  the  year  1600,  says  that 
copper  is  found  in  sundry  places,  but  he  could  not  find  that  it 
was  profitably  worked.  At  one  mine  he  knew  that  the  ore  was 
shipped  to  be  smelted.  For  years  after  this  time  copper  ores 
were  neglected,  roads  being  mended  and  walls  built  with  them. 
About  1690-5,  a  Mr.  Coster,  of  Bristol,  with  some  other 
persons,  went  into  Cornwall  and  bought  copper  ore  for  from 
2/.  los,  to  4/.  per  ton.  Competition  arose,  and  contracts  were 
made  for  the  entire  produce  of  mines  at  5/.  per  ton.  Some 
years  subsequently,  a  gentleman  from  South  Wales  is  heard  of 
buying  a  lot  of  1,400  tons  of  ore,  that  had  been  lying  at  a 
mine  for  a  long  time,  at  6/.  5^.  per  ton,  and  another  lot  at 
Roskean  for  7/.  per  ton. 

From  about  the  year  1726  we  get  regular  returns  of  the 
quantities  of  ore  and  the  prices  realised.  William  Pryce, 
writing  in  1778,*  gives  the  following  particulars,  which  are  in- 
teresting for  comparison  with  the  present  annual  yield  and 
price : 


Dates 

Total  yield  for  the  ten 
years 

Average  prices 

Ten  years. 

1726  to  1735 
.     1736   to    1745 
1746   to    1755 
1756  to  1765 
1766  to  177s 

Tons. 
64,800 

75.520 

98,790 

169,690 

264,273 

£     s.     d. 

7  15  «o 

786 

780 

766 

6  14    6 

The  quantity  of  copper  ore  raised  in  the  counties  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  in  the  year  1876,  was  59,292  tons,  or  double  the 
quantity  raised  a  century  ago.  The  average  price  per  ton  of 
ore  for  the  five  years  ending  1876  was  4/.  iis.  4//.  The  average 
quality  for  the  same  period  was  6  J  per  cent  of  metallic  copper, 
or  slightly  over  13*6  per  unit ;  the  average  standard  for  metallic 
copper  for  the  same  years  being  loiA  5^.  2d,  per  ton. 

*  Mineralogia  Comninensis, 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

COPPER—^mtinued. 

Cupreous  Sandstones  of  Cheshire  and  Salop^The  Limestones  of  Salop 
and  North  Wales— The  Parys  Mines  of  Anglesea— The  Copper  Turf  of 
Merioneth — Copper  in  Carnarvonshire  and  Cardigan — ^North-West  of 
England — County  Wicklow  in  Ireland. 

Cupreous  Sandstones  of  Cheshire  and  Salop} — Of  a  different  age 
and  character  are  the  copper  deposits  in  the  Lower  Keuper 
beds  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Cheshire  and  Salop.  At 
Alderley  Edge,  in  Cheshire,  a  copper  mine  has  been  success- 
fully worked  for  some  years.  Its  production  in  1875  was  8,336 
tons,  and  in  1876,  7,328  tons.  Through  the  recent  low  price 
of  copper,  however,  the  mine  has  had  to  be  given  up.  While 
I  write  the  plant  is  being  sold  and  the  mine  abandoned.  The 
deposit  consisted  of  a  portion  of  a  sandstone  bed  impregnated 
with  copper.  The  dip  of  the  bed  was  very  steep  to  the  SW., 
the  strike  being,  of  course,  at  right  angles  to  the  dip.  The  ores 
were  the  blue  and  green  carbonates,  of  a  poor  quality,  from  2  J 
to  3  per  cent.  The  ore  was  associated  with  earthy  cobalt  ore, 
and  the  bed  partook  largely,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the 
character  of  the  adjoining  rocks. 

Of  a  similar  character  was  the  deposit  that  was  worked  at 
Eardiston,  near  West  Felton,  Salop,  about  thirty  years  ago. 
This  also  consisted  of  a  cupriferous  bed,  now  showing  well- 
defined  boundaries,  separating  it  from  the  adjacent  sandstones, 
and  then  graduating  into  them,  being  really  a  mineralised  zone  of 
sandstone.  At  its  outcrop,  it  contained  a  good  deal  of  brown 
earthy  iron  ore.  It  varied  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to 
five  feet     It  contained  cavities  lined  with  mammillary  mala- 

'  See  also  Kenwood's  MetaUifmms  Deposits. 
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chite,  and  was  richest  in  copper  ore  near  its  upper  and  lower 
boundaries,  where  it  abutted  on  faults  in  the  sandstones.  It 
was  subdivided  into  four  layers,  thus — 

I.  Red  sandstone  sprinkled  with  malachite  and  grey  copper 
ore. 

3.  Sandstone  with  grains  of  malachite. 

3.  Ferruginous  sandstone. 

4.  Ferruginous  sandstone,  largely  mixed  with  malachite 
and  with  grey  copper  ore. 

The  ores  yielded  -008  to  '035  of  metal,  and  the  aggregate 
production  li-oin  1841  to  1843  is  given  at  3,500  tons.  The  de- 
posit was  followed  down 
its  dip  for  sixteen  fathoms, 
when  a  tough  clay  filling 
a  line  of  fault  cut  it  off. 

San  dsto  nes  of  the  sam  e 
age  in  thePeckforton  Hills 
of   Cheshire,    that   range   . 
between  the  two  localities  ~ 
just  given  and  those  that  ~ 
overlie  the  Coal-measures 
of  Cannock  Chase,  are  in  fic.  5 
places    similarly  impreg-      nu 
nated  with  copper. 

Limestonti  of  Salop  and  North  Waies. — The  Carboniferous 
limestones  that  range  from  Shropshire  to  Anglesea  have  been 
worked  at  various  times  for  ores  of  copper.  Old  mine  works, 
attributed  to  the  Romans,  abound  on  Llanymynech  Hill,  which 
is  partly  in  Shropshire,  and  attempts  at  mining  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  same 
locality. 

Fig.  s»  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  deposits  occur 
at  this  end  of  the  range  :  1 1  are  the  ordinary  pale-coloured 
limestones  of  the  lower  division  of  the  series  ;  a  is  a  consider- 
able thickness  of  brownish  yellow  sandy  limestone,  full  of  small 
cavities  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
beautifully  variegated  with  the  sulphides,  but  chiefly  with  the 


,— SiCTiOM  OF  LinsTon  SnuTA  a: 
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blue  and  green  carbonates  of  copper ;  3  is  a  thin  shale  bed» 
•impregnated  with  the  above  ores  to  the  extent  of  2^  and  occa- 
sionally 3  per  cent — the  ores  being  richest  and  most  abundant 
underneath  the  cracks,  3  3,  that  run  up  into  the  limestones,  as 

at  A  A  A. 

At  the  NW.  end  of  the  range,  on  the  mainland,  is  the 
Great  Ormes  Head.  Mines  were  successfully  worked  in  similar 
deposits  to  those  just  described  until  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  same  cavitous  limestone,  impregnated  with  copper, 
and  the  underlying  cupriferous  shale  bed  were  present  there. 
The  accumulations  of  copper  ore  were  found  and  worked  along 
the  course  of  a  flat  fault,  known  as  the  *  Hanging  Mawr.' 
Crossing  this  fault  from  NW.  to  SK  was  another  sharper  fault, 
called  the  Cyllell,  or  Knife,  and  near  the  point  of  the  inter- 
section of  these  two  the  largest  deposit  of  ore  was  found.  Both 
at  Llanymynech  and  the  Ormes  Head  the  source  of  the  copper 
appears  to  have  been  the  overlying  cupriferous  limestone  beds, 
from  which  the  ore  had  been  carried  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
into  places  favourable  for  its  deposition. 

Limestone  of  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire. — An  important 
copper  deposit  was,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  worked 
at  Ecton,  near  Hartington,  on  the  borders  of  these  two  coun- 
ties. It  occurred  as  a  succession  of  pockets  Connected  by 
fissures,  which  were  followed  to  a  deptii  of  1,320  feet  The 
limestone  was  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  and  the  beds  were 
much  broken  and  confused.  The  ore  was  chiefly  sulphide,  and 
was  often  very  rich,  yielding,  it  is  said,  from  40  to  60  per  cent 
of  copper.  The  ores  were  also  noted  for  their  great  beauty  of 
form  and  colour.  The  mine  was  a  productive  and  profitable 
one,  and  it  employed  at  one  time  about  1,000  work  people. 
The  ores  were  associated  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  barytes. 

Anglesea. — Parys  Mines, — From  the  Ormes  Head  we  look 
across  the  eastern  end  of  the  Menai  Straits  to  the  northern 
comer  of  Anglesea.  Here,  in  Parys  Mountain,  near  the  town 
of  Amlwch,  the  most  important  copper  mine  of  Wales  has  been 
worked  for  about  a  century  and  a  quarter.*     Previous  to  this 

'  *  Pennant,  Tour  in  North  WaUs, 
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time  there  were  traces  of  old  mines,  the  remains  of  furnaces, 
and  lumps  of  smelted  copper  with  traces  of  lead  ore  lying  about, 
which  led  Alexander  Fraser,  a  mining  adventurer  from  Scotland, 
to  select  the  locality  as  the  scene  of  his  explorations.  Shafts 
were  sunk  and  ore  discovered,  but  the  operations  were  stopped 
by  the  influx  of  water. 

A  lease  of  the  ground  was,  two  years  afterwards,  included, 
much  against  the  will  of  the  lessors,  Messrs.  Roe  &  Co.,  in  the 
lease  of  other  mining  ground  in  Carnarvonshire,  by  the  owner 
of  the  two  grants,  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley.  Ore  was  again 
reached,  but  worked  for  some  time  at  a  loss.  The  lessees  gave 
their  agent  orders  to  stop  the  works,  but  he,  as  a  final  effort, 
divided  his  men  into  ten  gangs,  and  put  them  to  make  trial 
holes  near  a  spring  strongly  charged  with  copper.  In  two  days 
better  ore  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  only  seven  feet  from  the  sur- 
fece.  From  then  until  now  the  mine  has  been  successfully 
worked,  the  profits  during  the  interval  being  estimated  at  not  less 
than  7,000,000/.  The  production  of  ore  in  1875  was  2,910 
tons,  and  in  1876,  2,512  tons.  At  present,  with  the  exception  of 
the  precipitation  pits  and  the  carrying  on  of  some  deeper  explo- 
rations, the  mine  is,  owing  to  the  very  low  price  of  copper, 
lying  idle.  The  mountain  in  which  the  mine  is  worked  is  sup- 
posed to  take  its  name  from  Robert  Parys,  who  was  Chamberlain 
of  North  Wales  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  adjacent  mine 
to  the  east  is  called  the  Mona,  and  a  recent  discovery  of  ore 
under  the  old  workings  is  likely  to  restore  this  mine  to  its  old 
prosperity. 

Figs.  53,  54,  and  55,  reduced  to  scale  from  the  working 
plans  of  the  Parys  mine,  will  illustrate  the  position  and  nature 
of  this  important  deposit  of  copper  ore. 

Fi&  53  is  a  section  from  south  to  north  across  the  strata, 
which  are  tilted  up  at  a  high  angle  from  60  to  70.  i  is  a  thick 
series  of  clay  slates,  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz  and  felspar, 
and  contains  layers  of  the  same,  as  well  as  of  greenstone  ;  2,  a 
thick  mass  of  rock  that  varies  in  composition  along  its  course  from 
slate  to  huge  bodies  of  quartz,  the  whole  mixed  up  with  chlorite 
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and  dismtegrated  felspar,  with  eaithy  brown  iron  ore,  and  con- 


taining the  great  copper  deposit ;  3  is  a  thick  belt  of  quaitzose 
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rock,  often  cherty  in  character,  that  forms  the  crest  of  the 
mountain ;  4,  a  series  of  f 
bedssimilartoNo.  3;  and   || 
in  s  we  have  the  series  * 
surmounted   by   a   great 
thickness  of   clay   slate. 
The  whole  series  belong 
to  the  Cambrian  group  of 
strata,  probably  the  upper 
part  of  the  Lower  Cam- 
brian.    The  mineralised 
portions  are  Nos.  2  and  4. 
In  two  there  has  been  a 
thick  succession  of  mine- 
ralised beds,  and  in  4  only 
two  such  beds.   The  beds 
of  No.  3  have  been  worked 
as   an    open    quarry,  of 
which  a  cross  section  is 
given  in  fig.  53,  and  a  lon- 
gitudinal section  in  Gg.  54.  j!^ 
A  reference  to  fig.  55,  .11 
which  represen  ts  the  North 
Discovery  lode,  will  illus- 
trate the  way  in  which  the 
copper  ores  were  distri- 
buted    throughout     the 
thick  series  of  similar  beds 
that  have  been  quarried     | 
from  the  great  open  cast 
The  mineralisation  of  the 
beds  is  continued  to  the 
east,  where,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cross  course,     | 
which  is  an  upthrow  to 
the  east,  they  are  worked  *■"*■  "■"iJ*,?^."' 
in  the  Mona  Mine.    It  will 


CuAT  Op>h  Cast 
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be  observed  that  the  mineraiisatioii  ceases  on  the  west  It  is, 
however,  renewed  in  a  short  distance  in  another  form,  as  wiH 
presently  be  explained.  Whether  the  ores  will  continue  in  depth 


Fig.  s;.— Parvs  Mine  ;  SicTi 
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or  die  out  in  a  wedge  form  will  be  proved  as  the  lowest  level 
is  brought  into  the  ground  under  the  open  shaft.  At  present 
there  are  sl^ht  indications  of  ore.     In  revising  these  pages  for 
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a  new  edition.  I  am  glad  to  add  that  now,  April  1880,  the  3rield 
of  the  lode  in  this  lowest  level  is  given  as  from  3^  to  4  tons 
of  copper  ore  per  fathom. 

The  copper  ores  are  distributed  throughout  the  mass,  as 
shown  in  the  section  of  the  North  Discovery  lode.  The  ores 
consisted  of  nests  of  earthy  black  ore  near  the  surface, 
passing  into  yellow  pyrites  in  depth.  Rarely  there  are  small 
quantities  of  native  copper,  and  throughout  the  mass  there 
are  numerous  cavities  lined  with  crystals  of  copper  and  sul- 
phate of  lead  The  ores  are  classified  for  commercial  purposes 
thus : 

Halvans. — Containing  i^  per  cent  of  copper,  and  a  good 
deal  of  sulphur. 

Poor  Ore. — 3  to  3^  per  cent  of  copper,  and  much 
sulphur. 

Ordinary  Ore, — 6  to  7  per  cent  of  copper,  some  sulphur. 

Good  Ore, — 20  per  cent  of  copper. 

Precipitate, — This  is  formed  from  the  water  pumped  and 
flowing  from  the  mines,  and  from  the  rain  water  that  has  per- 
colated through  the  waste  heaps.  It  is  all  arrested  in  a  very 
complete  system  of  long  square  pits.  Waste  iron  and  tin 
clippings  are  thrown  in  these,  the  sulphuric  acid  that  is  in  the 
water  seizes  hold  of  them,  the  particles  of  copper  suspended 
in  the  water  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and,  mixing  with 
the  iron  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  form  a  precipitate 
ranging  in  value  from  15  to  30  per  cent  of  copper.  The  spent 
water  also  is  caused  to  flow  through  a  long  series  of  tanks, 
in  which  the  earthy  brown  iron  ore  is  finally  precipitated  as 
ochre,  for  which  it  is  sold,  the  water  flowing  off"  as  pure  as  is 
practicable.  The  ochre  is  sold  at  prices  ranging  firom  i  \s,  to 
2  IS,  per  ton. 

About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Parys  Mine,  at  Morfa  Ddu, 
where  what  seems  a  continuation  of  some  of  the  beds  worked 
in  the  great  open  cast  are  crossed  by  an  east  and  west  course, 
is  a  peculiarly  mineralised  deposit,  locally  known  as  bluestone. 
This  bluestone  requires  special  careful  chemical  operations 
to  extract  its  contained  metals.    As  proved  by  Messrs.  Hills 
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&  Son,  of  Amlwch,  who  have  worked  it,  it  is  composed  as 
follows : 

Copper 2  per  cent. 

Lead i6       ,, 

Zinc  ......      32       „ 

Silver 7  ozs  to  the  ton. 

Sulphur,  iron,  antimony,  and  manganese  in  small  proportion 

Copper  Bog  of  Merioneth. — ^The  mention  of  the  copper. 
charged  water  at  these  mines  leads  to  a  notice  of  the  copper 
bog  near  Mod  Hafod  Owen,  west  of  Rhobell  Fawr,  near 
Dolgelly.i 

The  turf  filled  a  hollow  in  the  hills,  the  strata  of  which  are 
talcose  schists,  felspathic  rocks,  and  greenstones  of  the  Upper 
Cambrian  group,  which  are  dotted  and  intersected  with  nests 
and  strings  of  copper  pyrites. 

The  water  passing  over  and  through  these  copper  impreg- 
nated rocks,  flowed  into  the  bog,  the  moss  of  which  thus 
became  charged  with  carbonate  of  copper.  Ore  to  the  value 
of  many  thousands  of  pounds  was  formerly  extracted  by  burn- 
ing the  turf  in  kilns,  and  separating  the  copper  from  its  ashes. 
The  deposit  is  interesting  as  a  recent  example  of  the  way  in 
which  some  of  the  stratified  mineral  deposits  we  are  considering 
became  saturated  with  metallic  matter. 

A  considerable  attempt  has  been  made,  with  much  skill, 
and  by  the  aid  of  excellent  machinery,  to  work  one  of  the 
copper  pyrites  lodes  of  the  district  at  Glasdwr,  near  Dolgelly, 
but  from  the  poorness  of  the  ore,  about  2j^  per  cent.,  although 
by  careful  dressing  it  was  brought  up  to  6  per  cent,  the  mine 
is  at  present  idle.  The  matrix  of  this  ore  is  a  slaty  bluestone, 
containing  numerous  ramifications  of  sulphide  of  copper  and 
iron  pyrites,  with  which  is  associated  a  small  quantity  of  silver . 
less  of  gold,  and  some  lead. 

Carnarvonshire  and  Cardigan. — Lodes  charged  with 
sulphide  and  blue  and  green  carbonate  of  copper  traverse 
similar  strata,  and  run  up  into  the  overlying  Llandeilo  beds  in 

'  Ramsay,  Gtf'logy  of  North  Wales, 
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the  country  between  Drwysycoed,  where  there  is  an  ancient 
copper  mine,  and  the  region  of  Moel  Hebog,  Beddgelert,  and 
Snowdon.  Old  mines,  where  considerable  work  has  been  done, 
dot  the  hillsides.  The  most  important  copper  mine  in  Carnar- 
von at  the  present  time  is  Tanybwlch,  Its  production  of  copper 
ore  in  1878  was  595  tons,  of  the  value  of  5,500/. 

The  lodes  are  about  four  feet  wide,  and  have  usually  been 
worked  by  adit  levels.  With  the  introduction  of  tramways  into 
the  district,  some  of  these  lodes  in  ordinary  conditions  of  trade 
may  yet  perhaps  be  worked  to  profit  Copper  is  the  prevailing 
metallic  mineral  of  the  region,  and  the  lead  lodes  are  charged 
with  it  This  is  also  true  of  a  small  portion  of  the  lead  district 
of  the  county  of  Cardigan,  as  at  Esgair  Ffiraith  and  South 
Darren  Mines,  near  Aberystwith.  These  two  mines  produced 
m  1878,  306  tons  15  cwt  of  ore,  that  gave  31  tons  10  cwt  of 
pure  copper. 

North-West  of  England.' — The  last  remark  applies  to 
this  region.  Copper  pyrites  are  found  in  similar  strata,  and  1,007 
tons  were  raised  at  the  Coniston  Mine,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
north-west  of  England,  in  the  year  1876.  The  strata  here  are 
green  slates  and  porphyritic  rocks,  which  are  traversed  by  six 
east  and  west  ore-bearing  veins,  through  which,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart,  are  two  great  north  and  south  faults,  which  displace 
the  east  and  west  lodes. 

The  most  productive  of  the  latter  is  known  as  the  Friddle- 
At  the  depth  of  100  yards  from  the  surfece  a  large  body  of  ore 
was  struck,  which  has  been  followed  downwards  for  200  yards. 
A  good  deal  of  the  richest  ore  has  been  obtained  firom  a 
similar  lode  known  as  the  Paddy  End  vein.  The  ore  is 
chiefly  copper  pyrites,  with  occasionally  some  of  the  other 
forms  of  ore.  Other  mines  of  the  district  opened  for  copper 
have  proved  more  productive  of  lead. 

Ireland  :  Co.  Wicfdow. — In  1876  Ireland  produced  5,651 
tons  of  copper  ore,  of  the  value  of  29,213/.  Zs,  6d,^  or  about 

*  Postlethwaite,  Mines  and  Mining  in  the  Lake  District, 

L 
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$1  10s.  per  ton.    Id  1878  die  i»oducti<m  had  &llen  to  1,826 
tons,  of  the  value  of  9,66iA  17^.  lOdC 


Fn.  J5A.— HoM  or  OccDRUNCB  or  Dnosnv  01 

t"mt(io  ymrdi  abooL 
1 1 1,  Clqp  (iMc    cc,  Copvopjiitei.    B,  Inn  pyiits.    d,  Greu  buncli  o[  coppa  a*c. 

Although  not  now  the  largest  producers  of  copper  ore,  the 

mines  of  Ovoca,  in  Wicklow,'  are 

interesting  as  showing  us  great 

masses  of  StraU  permeated  with 

copper  and  sulphur,  like  those 

just  described  in  Anglesea. 

'        The   basement  rock  of  the 

country  is  a  grey  granite,  which, 

where  most  productive  of  mine 

^  rals,  IS  mixed  with  green  Steatite, 

and  occasionally  there  are  large 

'  crystals  of  felspar  that  give  the 

rock  a  homblendic  appearance. 

T  Tic-  The  granite  is  overlaid  by  a  con- 

^  siderable  thickness  of  micaceous 

"nd^"3~3.'B^«(^iiEeRniraiauRd  slate,  which  in  its  turn  is  capped 

by  a  great  thickness  of  clay  slate, 

the  series  presenting  a  similarity  to  the  succession  of  strata  in 

■  Smyth,  Sfina  of  Wkiiaw  and  WatttfmL 


Fig  5&— Sicti 
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ComwalL  The  copper  has  been  most  plentiful  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  micaceous  slates  with  the  granite.  The  strata  range 
from  N£.  to  SW.,  and  dip  to  the  S£.  at  an  angle  of  about  50 
degrees.  Fig.  55A  shows  a  common  mode  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  ores,  the  deposit  though  not  coinciding  with,  yet  follow- 
ing roughly  the  dip  and  course  of  the  bedding.  It  represents 
the  nature  of  the  copper  and  sulphur  deposits  at  the  Old  Bally 
Murtagh  Mine ;  and  fig.  56,  from  Smyth,  is  a  section  of  a 
similar  deposit  at  the  mines  of  Tigrony,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ovoca,  showing  strings  of  copper  ore  and  a  sulphur  course 
running  side  by  side  and  coinciding  generally  with  the  bedding. 
The  whole  width  of  the  metalliferous  beds  here  is  about  40 
yards,  and  the  copper  ores  range  in  value  from  4  to  8  per  cent 
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COPPER— cei^mtti. 

Coj^wr  Deposits  of  North-EasUm  Americi— Notk  Scotim 

Missisupin  VaUey,  Witconnn — Lake  Snperioi — f^'^it', 

North-Easterk  America.' — Deposits  of  copper  have  been 
found  and  worked  to  some  extent  in  Newfoundland  and  in 
Nova  Scotia,*  the  production  of  the  latter  province  bein^  for 
1877,  385  tons,  an  increase  of  340  tons  on  the  previous  fear. 
Mines  are  also  in  ope- 
ration at  various  points 
along  both  sides  of  the 
Appalachian  mountains, 
from  Maine  to  the  Caro- 
linas.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  near 
the  town  of  Manchester, 
in  Connecticut,  where  a 
deposit  of  malachite  has 
been  worked  at  times 
^  since  the  middle  of  the 
B  AT  last  century.  Other  im. 
porunt  mines  of  these 
Eastern  Slates  have  been 
op>encd  in  Maryland,  and  fig.  57,  adapted  from  Whimey,  will 
show  the  character  of  the  deposit  at  what  was  called  the 
Dolly  Hide  Mine. 

There  is  a  band  of  crystalline  limestone  100  feet  thick, 

■  \Miitiiey,  Mdallk  Weaith  of  the  Untied  Slala. 

■  Gilpin,  'Receot  Discoveries  of  Copper  in  Nova.  Scotia,'  Quarterly 
yimniai  Geelpgical  Society,  Novcinbei  1877. 
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interstradfied  in  places  with  slate,  the  whole  of  the  beds  being 
nearly  perpendicular.  In  the  limestone  are  numerous  roughly 
parallel  irregular  beds  or  segregations  of  copper  ore.  This  is 
mixed  with  quartz,  coloured  brown  by  iron  and  manganese.  In 
depth,  or  along  the  course  of  the  bed,  argentiferous  galena  takes 
the  place  of  copper,  the  galena  yielding  45  to  50  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  ton  of  ore. 

Besides  deposits  in  the  older  Cambro-Silurian  rocks  and 
Carboniferous  limestone,  there  are,  along  these  Eastern  States, 
copper  deposits  associated  with  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  These 
consist  first  of  contact  deposits  lying  between  the  Sandstone 
above  and  porphyritic  rocks  below,  and  secondly  of  cupriferous 
beds  in  the  Sandstone  itself,  like  those  of  Cheshire  and  Salop. 
In  New  Brunswick  such  deposits  are  associated  with  Coal- 
measure  fossils. 

Another  important  group  of  mines  is  successfully  worked 
by  the  Union  Consolidated  Mining  Company  of  Tennessee, 
near  Ducktown,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Tennessee,  and 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Alleghanies.  About  1,000  men  are 
employed,  and  the  producton  is  about  2,500  tons  a  year.  The 
ore  is  black  oxide,  which  was  discovered  in  the  year  1849.  It 
yields  on  an  average  25  per  cent  of  metallic  copper.  In  depth 
it  changes  to  yellow  sulphide,  with  a  yield  of  6  per  cent,  of 
fine  copper.  The  deposit  varies  in  width  from  15  to  60  feet, 
and  is  probably  a  mineralised  bed  of  the  same  age  and 
character — micaceous  and  homblendic  rocks — as  those  of 
Anglesea.    Similar  deposits  occur  in  Alabama. 

Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,^  while  admitting  the  general  coincidence 
of  these  deposits  with  the  strata,  regards  them,  from  their 
internal  structiu-e,  as  true  fissure  lodes.  The  massive  chalco- 
pyrite  and  other  sulphuretted  ores  are  traversed  by  larger 
crystals  of  hornblende  and  pyroxene,  which  are  often  broken 
across  and  the  cracks  filled  with  sulphides.  There  are,  how- 
ever, micaceous  beds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  lodes 
strongly  impregnated  with  copper.  So  that  there  are  both  beds 
and  lodes. 

'  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  Niew  York,  August  1877,  p.  109. 
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Passing  up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  a  copper  depoul  is  found 
at  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsia  The  ore  occurs  in  a  fissure  in 
Cambro-Silurian  limestone.  The  fissure  b  about  14  feet  wide, 
and  is  filled  with  gossan  to  the  depth  of  15  feet  In  the  gossan 
are  found  lumps  of  the  sulphide  and  carbonate  of  copper  of 
all  sizes  up  to  200  lbs.  weight  Below  that  depth  the  fissure 
was  filled  with  day,  with  a  little  copper  ore  dispersed  though  it^ 

Lake  Superior  Copper  Region. — Pursuing  our  journey 
northward  we  reach  the  most  important  copper  region  of  the 
North  American  continent,  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
about  Kewenaw  Point  and  Bay.  There  are  traces  of  old  shal^ 
low  workings  made  by  the  Indians.  The  deposits  of  copper 
were  also  known  to  the  Catholic  priests  who  travelled  in  the  re- 
gion  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mining  operations 
by  Europeans  were  commenced  near  the  Forks  of  Ontonagon, 


a       a       ♦  5  4^    s    M    8 

Fig.  58.— Section  op  Strata  in  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  Region. 

z.  Granitic  rocks,  a,  Gtteissic  rocks.  3,  Greenstone  and  horablendic  rocks,  and  con- 
glomerates with  intcrslratified  slates.  4,  Slaty  rocks,  with  traps,  &c  5,  Potsdam 
sandstone— Lingula  flags,    a  a.  Place  of  copper  depo<its.    bb,  Plaoe  of  ironstone  beds. 

in  the  year  lyyr,  by  Alexander  Henry,  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  successful.  From  this  date  the  country  was 
visited  by  military  and  scientific  men,  and  by  State  officers,  who 
were  all  surprised  at  the  masses  of  native  copper  to  be  seen 
there,  but  who  all  concurred  in  the  idea  that  the  district 
was  too  remote  for  the  ores  to  be  profitably  worked,  especially 
considering  the  hostility  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

In  1843  the  country  was  ceded  by  the  latter  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  same  and  following  years  numerous  miners, 
prospectors,  and  geologists,  explored  the  region.  Hundreds 
of  permits  or  *  take-notes'  were  applied  for ;  the  most  unlikely 
localities  were  taken.  The  excitement  grew.  Speculation  and 
Stock  Exchange  tactics  flourished,  the  whole  followed  by  the 
usual  result — a,  collapse.    Some  good  mines  however  remained^ 

The  diagram  section,  fig.  58,  will  illustrate  the  geological 
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Structure  of  the  country,  and  will  show  the  position  of  the 
copper  deposits,  as  well  as  those  of  iron,  which  we  shall  have 
presently  to  consider. 

The  lowest  granite,  i,  passes  upwards  into  gneiss  ;  i,  3  are 
hornblendic  rocks  and  greenstones,  covered  by  slates,  calca- 
reous in  places,  and  interstratified  by  felspathic  and  hornblendic 
rocks  ;  5  is  a  great  thickness  of  what  by  its  fossils  is  proved  to 
be  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  equivalent  of  our  Lingula 
flags ;  3  B  is  an  upward  curve  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rocks  3  and  4  a  4  a  are  continuations,  in  a  somewhat  altered 
form,  of  portions  of  group  4.  They  here  consist  of  c(»i- 
glomerates,  traps,  greenstones,  and  slates,  resting  on  a  central 
ridge  or  upward  curved  mass  of  choritic  and  gneissic  rock,  and 
contain  the  copper  deposit  These  consist  of  both  mine- 
ralised beds  and  proper  lodes. 

The  whole  region  has  been  grouped  into  four  districts  thus : 


3.  Ootomigoit. 

4.  Portage  Lake. 


1.  Kewenaw  Point 

2.  Isle  Royal. 

The  section  of  Waterbuiy  Mine  (fig.  59)  will  show  die 
detailed  order  of  the  strata  in  the  Kewenaw  Point  district,  and 
one  of  the  bedded  deposits.  .         ,.  .  _ 

The  upper  greenstone,  1,  is  ^-■'~\'--^''\]i 

a  compact  crystalline  trap- 
pean  rock  like  dolerite.  It 
has  a  thickness  of  500  to 
600  feet ;  under  it  lies  a 

bed  of  ash,  often  chloritia      -f<^C^^-^^('^,y-f-Ti 
Between  this  and  the  con-  -^ — yffi.''  \y  <'h'  L'^lS  -i  \fU 
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glomerate  4,  there  is  the  p,c  ^ 

ore  deposit  3,  containing     ^  „    .       , 

,  .       ,  "^  ^.       ^.   ,         %  1,  Greauloiit    i,  Chloritic  ufa.    3,  Coppar  de- 

thin  sheets  and  particles  of     mU.  wUh  nun  uRaia  ud  mptSa  e^coppcr. 

4.  ConKlomerwe,    s,  Amygdjikiid  u  hue  of 

copper.  eopper^beuuig  nek.    6,  DiJll. 

The  details  of  the  beds  ^w"  t^»"'»™'  ™Am. 

,  ,  ,,.  The  caigloinerate4ikiiuoutveitvivdr  unuv 

between       the       crystalline  be  mxh  baa  the  deuili  ^ra  ot  Ihc  EnicU 

greenstone,    i,    and     the    '"*■"'■ 

amygdaloidal  greenstone,  4,  vaiy  in  their  passage  westward 
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from  this  point,  as  the  section  at  the  Lake  Eureka  Mine,  fig.  60^ 
will  show. 

The  amygdalotdal  beds,  5  of  fig.  59  and  8  of  fig.  60,  alter- 
nate with  sandstones  and  shales,  and  fonn  a  group  of  strata 
4,000  to  5,000  feet  thick,  and  constitute  the  gieat  copper* 
bearing  zone  of  rocks. 

They  are  traveised  at  right  angles  to  thor  strike  by  neariy 
perpendicular  lodes,  which  have  a  usual  width  of  three  feet, 
but  which  open  out  to  ten  feet  wide  or  more.  There  are  no 
cross  courses,  but  as  the  lodes  pass  from  one  kind  of  rock  to 
another,  they  are  often  bent  from  a  straight  course.    They 


„ „ luc.    s,  Haid  clBvey  msilci,  "uh  iptc! 

i.  Hard  dxr^T  niaue.    j,  Truppao  uL    i,  AmygdaJoid. 

traverse  the  whole  seiies  of  strata  from  the  underlying  gneiss 
and  greenstone,  3  b,  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  5,  of  the  sec- 
tion fig.  58.  The  gangues  of  the  veins  vary  in  the  different 
rocks.  In  conglomerate  the  earthy  minerals  are  chiefly  calca- 
reous, in  which  the  copper  is  concentrated  into  large  masses. 
In  the  fine  crystalline  amygdaloids,  which  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive ore-bearing  rocks,  the  lodes  contain  quartiose  matters, 
mixed  with  variable  quantities  of  calcareous  spar  and  zeolitic 
minerals.  Copper  is  most  abundant  when  die  lode-stuff  is 
a  crystalline  and  drusy  quartz,  intermixed  with  granular  car- 
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bonate  of  lime  and  prehnite.  With  the  earthy  minerals  in 
most  of  the  veins  there  are  cemented  brecciated  fragments  of 
the  adjoining  rock. 

The  veins  seem  lost  when  they  pass  up  into  the  overlying 
Potsdam  sandstone,  and  are  not  usually  productive  in  the 
crystallising  greenstone  at  the  top  of  the  sections,  figs.  59  and 
60,  although  they  are  close  up  to  it 

The  copper  is  found  native,  in  particles  and  masses  of  all 
sizes,  from  those  of  microscopic  minuteness  up  to  200  tons  in 
weight    At  the  Cliff  Mine,  of  which  a  section,  adapted  from 


827E 
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■^■''- 
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Daric  parts  show  ground  sloped. 

Whitney,  is  given  in  fig.  61,  sheet  copper  often  occupies  the 
entire  vein.  No  part  of  the  vein  is  so  poor  as  not  to  be  worth 
taking  down,  the  average  production  of  copper  per  fathom 
being  761  pounds. 

The  lode  was  first  discovered  at  this  mine  in  the  aystalline 
trap  or  greenstone  at  the  top  of  the  bluff. 

Its  course  down  the  escarpment  was  marked  by  a  depres- 
sion in  the  greenstone.  In  this  rock  the  lode  was  only  a  few 
mches  wide,  and  contained  native  copper  and  specks  of  silver 
beautifully  incrustrated  with  red  oxide. 
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Half  way  down  the  cliff  the  lode  expanded,  and  believiag 
that  it  would  increase  in  width  downwards,  Mr.  Whitney 
Tccommetided  the  opening  of  the  lode  at  aa  low  a  point  ss 
possible.  The  d^ris  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  was  cleared  awajr, 
and  the  vein  tiaced  into  the  amjrgdaloid  below.  A  level  wss 
driven,  and  at  a  distance  of  70  feet  die  first  mass  t^  copper 
was  struck,  and  the  productive  character  of  the  lodes  in  the 
strata  below  the  crystalline  trap  or  greenstone  proved.  The 
direction  of  the  lode  is  N.  97°  W.,  and  it  underlies  10  degrees 
to  the  easL  Its  average  width  is  15  to  18  inches,  but  it  widens 
out  in  places  to  3  or  4  feet  Its  metallic  minerals  are  exclu- 
sively native  copper  and  native  silver. 

The  sUver  occurs  in  spots  and  patches,  as  if  it  were  soldered 
in  the  copper.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  lodes  at  the  points 
of  contact  between  two  dissimilar  beds  of  rock. 

The  copper  is  divided :   ist,  into  masses,  often  weighing 

many  tons ,  and,  into  barrel  work,  consisting  of  lumps  weigh- 

mg  several  pounds  ;  and,  3rd,  into  stamp  work,  consisting  of 

grains  of  copper     When  a  large  sheet  of  copper  occurs  in  the 

vein,  the  rcxik  is  removed  on  one  side  of  it,  a 

small  tunnel  is  driven  on  the  other  side,  which 

IS  charged  with  powder  up  to  la  cwt,  and  the 

lode  blown  down.    In  this  way  great  masses 

of  copper,  weighing  60  or  70  tons,  are  blown 

down.    These  are  of  a  tabular  shape.    They 

are  broken  or  cut  by  chisel  and  hammer  in  the 

mine  into  sizes  convenient  for  removal,  and 

further  broken  on  the  surface  so  as  to  be  suit- 

Fio.  61  -ssmoH  or  able  for  shipment.      The  mines  of  the  Isle 

c™niMo"kt«ns,  Royal  are  very  similar  to  those  just  described. 

DlmHCTniTM's"        ^°  Ontonagon   the    metal  seems  more 

PMioB,     sHowi^o  widely  disi)ersed  throughout  the  rock.    It  oc- 

FosiTi.  cuis  in  beds  between  the  traps  and  sandstones, 

"prifeJ^™^'t.'^3i  and  in  seams  and  layers  parallel  with  the 

^^  '^JTtI^  bedding  of  the  racks,  as  shown  in  fig,  62. 

5,  fled  of  cifc  »p»r.    ^5Q  jn  tjyg  veins,  whose  direction  coincides 

with  that  of  the  strata,  but  which  dip  at  a  different  angle.    In 
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one  of  these  lodes  at  the  Minnesota  Mine,  a  mass  of  copper, 
weighing  six  tons,  had  been  lifted  from  its  bed  and  hammered 
all  over  by  the  Indians. 

In  the  Portage  Lake  district  there  are  not  many  regular 
veins,  but  the  native  metal  is  distributed  in  small  masses, 
lumps,  and  grains,  through  regular  metaUiferous  beds  which 
differ  little  in  other  respects  from  the  adjacent  rocks.  The 
most  productive  mine  of  this  region  at  the  present  time  is  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla,  which  produces  900  tons  of  ingot  copper 
monthly,  or  10,800  tons  a  year.  Besides  this  mine  there  is  the 
Quincey,  with  a  yearly  production  of  1,800  tons,  of  80  per  cent 
value.  The  Osceola  producing  the  same  amount  The  Cen- 
tral Mine,  which  produces  the  greatest  quantity,  and  largest 
masses  of  native  copper  in  the  district  Its  production  of 
ingot  copper  is  1,200  tons  a  year.  The  Cliff  Mine,  which  I 
have  described,  and  some  of  the  other  old  mines  have  fallen  off 
in  value,  but  it  is  hoped  that  explorations  now  in  progress  will 
revive  them.  The  total  present  yearly  production  of  the 
region  may  be  taken  at  15,000  tons. 

Canada. — In  Canada,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
copper  mines  have  been  worked  with  varying  success  in  similar 
deposits  to  those  just  described  on  the  south  shore,  except 
that  the  amygdaloidal  trap  (5  of  fig.  59,  and  8  of  fig.  60)  has 
given  place  to  a  compact  quartzose  sandstone,  which  passes 
into  a  jasper  conglomerate.  A  lode  worked  near  Prince's  Bay, 
having  a  course  N.  32''  W.,  was  mainly  composed  of  talc, 
heavy  spar,  and  quartz.  It  was  about  12  feet  wide,  and  con- 
tained yellow  sulphide  and  variegated  ores.  So  far  the  mines 
on  the  north  of  the  lake  have  not  been  as  successfully  worked 
as  could  have  been  desired. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

COPPER—^tmtifnied, 

Western  North  America — Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Arizona- 
Wyoming — Cuba — ^Jamaica — South  America — Venezuela  and  Chili- 
Australasia — North  and  South  Australia — ^York  Peninsula — ^FlindeiB 
Range — Victoria— New  South  Wales — Japan — Inferences,  and  Coo* 
eluding  Remarks 

Western  North  America. — Copper  deposits  exist  in  Western 
Colorado,  Montana,  and  in  Arizona.'  The  remoteness  of  the 
localities  from  railway  communication,  and  the  eager  concen- 
tration of  mining  enterprise  upon  gold  and  silver  ores,  has 
hitherto  prevented  most  of  these  deposits  from  being  worked. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  the  copper  mines 
of  Clifton  and  Santa  Rita,  in  Arizona,  have  been  rising  into 
importance.  These  deposits  occur  as  contact  beds  in  the 
strata  of  the  Yankee  and  Arizona  range  of  hills,  which,  resting 
on  a  base  of  granite,  consist  of  quartzite,  slaty  and  homblendic 
rocks,  with  intercalated  limestone,  the  whole  being  highly 
inclined.  The  deposits  occur  between  the  quartzose  hom- 
blendic rocks  and  the  limestone.  They  are  from  ten  to  fifty 
feet  thick,  and  consist  of  nearly  pure  red  oxide  of  copper, 
which  carries  from  lo  to  50  ounces  of  silver.  Small  bunches 
of  copper  pyrites  and  copper  glance  have  been  found  in  depth. 
At  the  Longfellow  Mine  the  deposit  has  been  worked  to  a 
depth  of  230  feet,  and  at  the  Gleason  to  90  feet,  without  any 
diminution  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ores. 

In  Montana  the  Buttes  vein,  discovered  three  years  ago,  is 
an  important  deposit :  1,000  tons  of  ore  35  per  cent,  and  con- 

Ensintering  and  Mining  Journal  of  Ncu)  York,  January  1878,  p.  53. 
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taining  15  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  were  raised  from  it  in 
1877.  The  lode  ocoirs  in  strata  of  apparently  the  same  age  as 
those  of  Arizona,  and  the  lodes  are  productive  in  homblendic 
and  quartzoze  slates  above  granite.  The  ores  are  oxides  near 
the  surface,  with  copper  glance  below,  with  small  quantities  of 
carbonates. 

In  the  Ewing  district,  south  of  Wyoming,  and  on  the  line 
from  Colorado  to  Utah,  deposits,  consisting  chiefly  of  oxides  of 
copper,  occur  in  contact  deposits  from  3  to  50  feet  thick. 
There  appear  to  be  three  principal  courses  of  ore,  inclining 
with  the  strata  at  a  high  angle,  and  traceable  along  the  surface 
for  thousands  of  feet  Near  the  surface  the  ore  occurs  in 
sheets  of  from  2  to  8  inches  wide,  very  free  from  earthy  matter. 
Samples  assayed  have  shown  silver  as  much  as  50  ounces  to 
the  ton.  The  deposits  lie  between  beds  of  slate  and  lime- 
stone. 

Farther  north,  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  are  the 
Peacock  and  Monument  Mines,  where  the  deposits  of  copper 
are  reported  to  be  the  most  extensive  on  the  Continent  There 
is  no  doubt  that  similar  deposits  will  be  found,  at  the  same 
stratigraphical  horizons,  all  the  way  from  the  extreme  north, 
southwards  through  the  States  named,  and  those  lying  to  the 
south.  The  total  yield  of  copper  from  the  mines  west  of  the 
Missouri  river  for  the  year  1877  amounted  in  value  to  about 
200,000/.,  or  say  15,000  tons. 

Cuba. — As  we  pass  southward  we  may  notice  briefly  that 
copper  mines  were  formerly  extensively  worked  in  this  island. 
The  deposits  consisted  of  beds  and  masses  that  lay  in  the 
midst  of  greenstone  and  serpentine  rocks,  with  their  inter- 
stratified  slates.  The  ores  were  the  yellow  sulphides  mixed 
with  iron  ores.  Near  the  smface  the  copper  ores  were  oxidised, 
and  in  this  portion  of  the  deposits  masses  of  native  copper 
were  found.  The  production  of  copper  in  Cuba  was,  in  1853, 
2,200  tons.  Similar  deposits  have  been  found  in  Jamaica, 
where  there  are  also  lodes  in  which  mines  have  been  opened. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 
Venezuzla.  —  Gaming  the  southern  contineot  we  find  die 
mineral  resources  of  this  Repuldic  rising  \sXa  imptxtance. 
One  mine,  the  New  Quebrada,  shipped  in  1877  4,446  tons  of 
copper  ore,  of  the  percentage  <:/(  ii|,  and  for  ^e  first  four 
months  of  1878  3,40a  toos  of  15  per  cent.  In  Peru  ctqipet 
is  largely  mixed  with  silrer,  and  both  metals  occur  in  veins, 
and  also  in  beds  and  segr^^ted  deposits.  Near  Colcamba  a 
segr^ated  mass  occurs  in  a  variety  of  granitic  rock. 

Chiu. — This  Republic  is  the  representative  copper-pro- 
ducing country  of  South  America,  and  one  of  the  laigest 
copper-yielding  countries  of  the  world.  Its  yearly  productioD 
of  fine  copper,  for  the  tm  years  ending  1866,  was  39,433  toa^ 


and  for  the  ten  years  ending  1876,  43,055  tons.    The  quand^ 
raised  in  1876  was  50,740  tons. 

The  deposits  lie  in  the  mountain  range  of  the  Andes,  from 
opposite  Copiapo  to  Valparaiso,*  The  strata  in  which  they 
occur  are  foliated  quarts  and  homblendic  rocks  with  felspar ; 
occasionally  there  is  calcareous  spar,  when  the  rocks  become 
softer.  There  are  both  lodes  and  irregularly  stratified  deposits, 
and  both  often  run  roughly  along  the  dip  of  the  beds,  which  is 
from  30°  to  55°  W.  The  lodes  ramify  into  the  adjacent 
strata,  as  shown  in  fig.  63,  which  represents  a  deposit  near 
'  See  HeDwood'i  MdaHi/erma  Dtpesili. 
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Copiapo.    The  names  of  the  different  deposits  are  those  by 
which  they  are  locally  known. 

The  lodes  are  charged  with  quartz,  hornblende,  felspar,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  When  they  are  very  wide  they  contain 
great  masses  of  quartz.  In  the  upper  portion  these  substances 
are  tnixed  with  iron  ore.  A  lode  at  Punitaque  was  worked 
successfully  for  iron  to  a  depth  of  loo  yards,  and  then  its 
metallic  contents  changed  suddenly  to  copper.  Lumps  of 
native  copper  occur  in  the  midst  of  the  earUiy  brown  ore  at 
the  top,  which  are  coated  with  red  oxide,  and  earthy  black 
carbonate,  with  which  a  little  gold  is  associated.  The  ores 
change  to  sulphide  in  depth.  The  lodes  widen  out  to  12  or 
15  feet,  but  are  often  richest  when  not  so  wide.  They  are 
usually  poorest  when  the  rock  becomes  calcareous.  The 
average  quality  of  the  ores  from  1848  to  1853  was  18  per  cent 
of  copper.  Until  of  late  years  ores  under  10  per  cent,  did 
not  pay  to  work,  but  through  improved  machinery  and  appli- 
ances, ores  of  5  per  cent  and  upwards  are  now  profitably 
worked.  Similar  strata  in  the  eastern  half  of  South  America 
are  cupriferous;  the  production  of  Brazil  for  1875  being 
estimated  at  800  tons,  and  that  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  at  the  same 
quantity,  of  copper.  In  the  latter  country  half  the  population 
are  said  to  be  engaged  in  mining. 

We  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  notice  lastly  the  copper 
deposits  of  Australasia. 

Australasia. — ^The  production  of  copper  on  this  continent 
for  1876  stood  as  follows  : 

Australia^  North  and  South, — 3,276  tons,  of  the  value  of 
249,978/.,  or  over  75/.  per  ton.  ' 

New  South  Wales^ — 5>22S  tons  of  ore,  of  the  value  of  58,271/. 
Victoria. — 37  tons. 

The  production  of  Australia  was  only  half  in  1876  what  it 
was  in  the  previous  year. 

Deposits  of  copper  are  found  at  various  places,  and  the 
number  will  doubtless  increase  in  the  mountainous  ranges, 
from  Cape  York  on  the  north  to  the  Australian  Alps  in  Victoria 
on  the  south.     The  chief  deposits  hitherto  worked  are  in  the 
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Flinders  range  of  hills,  that  nm  northward  from  near  Md<* 
bourne,  northwards  in  South  Australia  ;  the  two  great  copper* 
producing  regions  being  those  of  York  Peninsula  and  tbe 
Flinders  Range. 

The  strata  of  the  latter  hills  are  the  same  as  diose  of  die 
general  section  of  Victoria,  the  central  ridge  being  die  granite. 

The  copper  ores  occur  in  the  overlying  schistose,  honi- 
blendic,  and  quartzoze  rocks.  They  are  foimd  together  with 
gold  in  places  along  the  range  for  some  hundreds  of  miles.  Tlie 
principal  mines  are  the  Blinman,  Nuccaleena,  Yudanamutanm 
and  Sliding  Rock.  The  ore  seems  to  occur  in  irregular  beds  and 
lenticular-shaped  masses  that  lie  in  the  hollow  of  die  rocks  near ' 
the  surface,  the  covering,  if  there  ever  were  any,  having  been 
swept  away.  There  are  also  irregular  ramifications  of  veins. 
The  Burra  Burra  Mine,  situated  about  loo  miles  due  N.  of 
Adelaide,  has  been  of  such  commercial  importance  that  it  will 
form  a  good  example  of  the  ways  in  which  copper  ores  occur. 

Overlying  the  ancient  slaty  rocks,  but  unconformable  to 
them,  is  a  tufaceous  limestone  that  fills  up  the  depressions 
on  the  surface  and  runs  down  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  underlying  rocks.  On  some  hills  this  tufa  is  two  or  three 
feet  thick — in  other  places  so  thin  as  merely  to  give  to  the  slaty- 
rocks  the  appearance  of  having  been  used  in  buildings,  and 
having  thus  acquired  a  coating  of  mortar.  In  fact,  this  lime- 
stone ver}'  much  resembles  old  mortar,  both  in  consistence  and 
appearance.  When  accumulated  to  any  thickness,  large  firag- 
ments  of  the  underlying  rocks  are  imbedded  in  the  limestone. 
Organic  remains  have  not  been  observed  in  the  limestone  of 
this  district,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  there  are  none,  and  a 
fiirther  examination  of  it  may  reveal  some. 

In  a  depression  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill  so  covered 
with  limestone  the  Burra  Burra  Mine  is  situated.  This  de- 
pression is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape — the  base  of  the 
triangle  near  to,  and  parallel  to,  the  ridge  of  the  hill ;  the  other 
^ides  much  shorter,  curved,  and  terminating  below  in  a  rocky 
creek,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  mine  are  conveyed  to  the 
main  creek.    This  depression  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and 
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300  yards  wide  in  its  broadest  part,  and  is  entirely  covered 
with  shafts  and  machinery  for  the  raising  of  the  ore,  and  crush- 
ing it,  and  two  powerful  steam  engines  for  pumping  the  water 
from  the  workings. 

In  the  deeper  levels  regular  lodes  are  met  with,  running 
north  and  south,  and  containing  very  rich  ore  of  malachite, 
red  oxide,  and  grey  sulphuret  of  copper;  but  above  the  30 
fathom  level  there  is  no  appearance  of  lodes,  the  ores  (mala- 
chite and  blue  carbonate)  being  deposited  with  the  greatest 
irregularity  in  the  soil,  the  limestone,  and  the  harder  rocks. 
These  last  mentioned  ores  are  of  great  beauty.  The  blue 
carbonate  often  occurs  in  round  nodules,  with  crystals  of  the 
greatest  regularity  projecting  from  the  surface.  There  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  malachite  is  an  aqueous  deposit. 
It  is  found  in  the  form  of  stalactite,  of  slabs  incrusting  fissiu^s, 
and  of  irregular-shaped  hollow  masses  which  have  been  de- 
posited in  cavities  of  the  rock. 

The  Blinman  Mine  may  be  taken  as  another  example. 
There  is  a  mass  of  calcareous  sandstone,  which  in  depth  be- 
comes silicious.  This  sandstone  is  interspersed  throughout  with 
specks,  patches,  and  strings  of  copper.  It  is  also  traversed  by 
numerous  veins  containing  copper  ore,  which  coalesce,  diverge, 
and  form  floors  of  ore  6  to  3  inches  in  width.  The  ore  in  the 
silicious  sandstone  consists  of  chrysocolla,  malachite,  and  red 
oxide ;  but  when,  at  a  depth  of  about  250  feet,  the  sandstone 
becomes  more  silicious,  the  ore  changes  to  a  high  q'lality  copper 
pyrites.  The  ore  is  mixed  i^ith  much  iron.  Its  quality  varies 
from  10  to  50  per  cent,  and  it  contains  lumps  of  native  copper 
assaying  as  much  as  80  per  cent 

An  important  lode  or  deposit  of  copper  is  found  in  dioritic 
rocks  on  the  Thomson  river,  about  five  mDes  south  of  Stringer's 
Creek.  This  deposit  is  described  as  30  feet  wide,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  pyrites,  with  some  carbonates  and  sulphurets.  These 
lie  in  ferruginous  quartz.  Its  direction  is  N.  15**  W.,  and  its 
underlie  is  only  20®  from  the  horizon,  and  it  is  possible  that  it 
is  after  all  a  ir\neralised  bed,  or  series  of  beds,  like  others  we 
have  noticed. 
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In  New  South  Wales  the  ore  raised  is  diiefiy  a  sulpfaidev 
which  occurs  in  lodes,  the  sur&ce  portion  of  whidi  are  filkd 
with  gossan.  A  lode  worked  at  the  Snowball  MinCy  between 
Gundagar  and  Adelong,  is  8  feet  thick,  and  is  tiaceable  on  the 
sur£aice  by  the  gossan  for  i,ooo  feet  The  ore  stuff  of  Uus 
lode  consists  of  various  qualities  of  poor  yellow  oxide,  assays 
giving  7^  per  cent,  yellow  oxide  with  little  steel  grains  19^  per 
cent,  black-coated  yellow  oxide  2a}  per  cent,  and  blue  and 
green  carbonates  22f  per  cent 

Japan.^ — ^We  may  complete  this  journey  round  the  wosld 
by  observing  that  there  are  numerous  copper-bearing  lodes  in 
Japan.  The  production  is  estimated  at  3,000  tons  yearly,  and 
the  number  of  mines  is  over  200.  The  most  important  mines 
are  worked  in  the  northern  part  of  Nippon,  in  the  province  of 
Rikuchu,  and  in  the  island  of  Shikdcu.  The  comm<Hi  ore  is 
copper  pyrites,  but  the  variegated  and  grey  copper  ores  are  also 
found,  native  copper  and  the  black  oxide  being  rarely  met 
with.  The  ores  occur  associated  with  iron  pyrites  and  galena 
in  quartz  clay  and  fi^igments  of  the  adjoining  rock,  that  alto- 
gether fill  nearly  perpendicular  lodes  that  traverse  fine-grained 
porphyritic  greenstone  and  altered  slate  rocks.  The  lodes  vary 
from  a  few  inches  to  three  feet  wide,  one  foot  being  the  average. 
They  have  a  general  east  and  west  direction,  and  are  most  pro* 
ductive  in  the  porphyritic  greenstone,  having  a  tendency  to 
thin  out  in  the  slaty  rock.  Lead  is  most  abundant  in  the  lodes 
running  due  east  and  west 

In  the  province  of  lyo,  at  the  Besohi  Mine,  there  is  a  strati* 
fied  deposit,  consisting  of  massive  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  with 
small  quantities  of  quartz ;  this  mineralised  bed  is  firom  i  to 
10  feet  thick,  and  occurs  in  the  midst  of  clay  slate,  mica,  schist, 
gneissic  and  quartzose  rocks,  which  range  NW.  and  SE., 
dipping  at  50^  to  NE.  The  bed  has  been  worked  a  length  of 
about  2,400  feet,  and  to  a  depth  of  1,400  feet  A  similar  de- 
posit is  worked  at  the  Tanokuchi  Mine,  in  the  province  of 
Tosa,  at  the  junction  of  clay  slate  and  diorite. 

>  Godfrey,  'Geology  of  Japan,*  Quarterly  JotinuU  Geological Socuty^ 
August  1878. 
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Reviewing  the  foregoing  description  of  the  copper  deposits 
of  the  world,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  trifling  exceptions,  they 
lie  in  three  well-deflned  stratigraphical  zones.  First,  near  the 
summit  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  strata,  just  underneath  the 
Lingula  flags;  secondly,  near  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous 
limestone;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Upper 
Permian  and  lower  half  of  the  Triassic  strata ;  the  exceptions 
being  the  deposits  of  the  Banat,  of  whose  precise  age  we  are 
doubtful,  not  knowing  whether  they  belong  most  to  the  older 
eruptive  rocks  or  to  the  newer  Jurassic  strata,  and  also  the  de- 
posits of  the  Mouzia  Pass  in  Algiers,  concerning  which  we  need 
more  specific  information.  The  largest  and  most  successful 
copper  mines  in  the  world  are  worked  in  the  deposits  on  the 
first  or  lowest  zone. 

It  will  also  have  been  observed  how  universally  loose- 
grained  dioritic,  homblendic,  and  felspathic  rocks,  with  masses 
of  loose  drusy  quartz,  are  associated  with  productive  copper 
beds,  and  how  seldom  the  mineral  is  found  in  workable  form 
in  simple  clay  slate,  or  in  massive  compact  quartzites  or  green- 
stone. In  Norway  and  Sweden  important  lodes  traverse 
gneissic  rocks  of  average  texture,  the  coarse  and  fine  com- 
pact varieties  of  the  rock  being  unproductive  of  copper  ores. 
Further,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  mineral,  which  was  originally 
spread  throughout  a  bed  or  series  of  beds,  is  gathered  in  a 
concentrated  form  in  the  cracks  by  which  the  strata  have  sub- 
sequently intersected;  and,  finally,  it  will  have  been  noticed 
how,  when  such  cracks  run  up  into  the  overlying  Arenig  and 
Llandeilo  beds,  copper  ores  become  more  scarce  as  they  ascend, 
as  in  the  lodes  of  Carnarvonshire. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
TIN. 

General  Description — ^Modes  of  Occurrence — Alluvial  Mining  in 
In  the  Malay  Peninsula — Tin  Ore  Deposits  of  Bohemia  and 
France  and  Sweden. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  metal  in  tbe 
ordinary  uses  of  life.  To  Britons  it  has  especial  interest  fimn 
its  ancient  historical  associations,  carrying  us  back  as  it  does 
in  thought  to  the  time  between  four  and  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  when  traders  firom  the  East  visited  the 
ancient  Comubia,  as  Cornwall,  firom  its  horn  shape,  was  called, 
to  purchase  tin  of  the  natives.  The  metal  is  white  in  colour, 
malleable,  but  less  30  than  copper,  and  is  capable  of  receiving 
a  high  polish. 

It  is  an  unsettled  point  whether  tin  occurs  in  nature  in  a 
native  form.  It  is  reported  as  being  foimd  native  as  grains  in 
the  gold  washings  of  the  Ural,  but  some  authors  question  the 
fact.    Its  ores  are  : 

Cassiterite  {Tin  Ore,  Oxide  of  Tin), — Hardness  =  6  to  7  ; 
gravity,  6*8  to  7 ;  chemical  composition  :  tin,  78*38,  oxygen, 
2 1  '62,  but  one  or  other  of  these  elements  is  sometimes  displacecl 
by  iron,  manganese,  tantalic  acid,  or  silica.  Colour  white,  but 
usually  grey,  and  sometimes  red,  yellow,  brown,  and  black,  with 
a  resinous,  semi-metallic  lustre.  This  ore  has  a  variety  named 
stannite^  which  has  only  36*5  of  tin  oxide,  with  alumina  and 
silica. 

Tin  Pyrites  {Sulphide  of  Tin). — A  rare  ore,  called  in  Corn- 
wall, where  alone  it  is  said  to  be  found,  beil  metal.  Chemical 
composition  :  tin,  27,  sulphur,  30,  copper,  30,  iron,  13. 
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In  workable  quantities  it  is  far  less  universally  distributed, 
geographically,  than  the  metals  we  have  already  considered, 
and  hence  the  localities  we  shall  have  to  notice  will  be  very 
much  fewer.  Like  gold  it  occurs  both  in  rocks  and  also  in 
alluvial  deposits  formed  by  the  wearing  down  of  its  containing 
strata.  We  will  begin  our  notice  of  its  distribution,  and  the 
modes  of  its  occurrence  in  nature,  in  the  far  East 

Banca.' — Tin  is  found  to  a  limited  extent  in  China,  and  in 
several  of  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  but  it  is  worked 
to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  island  of  Banca,  in  the  superficial 
drift  of  which  tin  was  discovered  in  the  year  1 7 1  o.  So  far  the 
tin  has  been  derived  exclusively  from  these  deposits,  and  the 
position  in  which  it  is  found  is  shown  in  fig.  64. 
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The  mining,  or  excavation,  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  the 
manner  of  working  will  be  described  further  on. 

The  tin  ore  is  accompanied  with  fragments  of  the  rock  from 
which  it  was  originally  derived  This  is  granite,  with  a  large 
admixture  of  schorl  and  sandst<Hie.  The  alluvial  tin  is  very 
pure,  as  the  following  analysis  will  show  : 

Tin 99"96' 

IroD oo-o>9 

Lead <x>x>14 

Copper twoo6 

■00-000 
Both  in  Banca  and  on  the  island  of  Billiton  the  alluvial  tin 
'  Sangia  Bachmeit  in  Raitegtn,  door  P.  Van  Diest,  MiiD-Ingenieor, 
1865.     (Engliih  TmnlaUon  by  Dr.  C.  L«  Nere  Foster,  Tmn^  1S67.) 
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has  been  traced  to  its  source  in  the  parent  locfcs  fonning  die 
hilly  coanD^.  The  central  rock  is  granite,  covered  hf  ^lutitleit 
altered  sandstones,  and  slaty  locks.  Quartz  veins,  contuniBg 
mica,  also  tiaveise  the  gtanite  and  the  immediately  oieilyiug 
rocks,  and  these  contain  varying  proportioiu  of  tin,  1 
and  manganese.  Laige  lumps  of  tin  on,  avera^ng  40  per  o 
also  occur,  weighing  from  100  to  140  lbs.  Theolteredai 
just  above  the  granite,  is  the  most  productive  rock,  and  it  u 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  thin  veins  of  tounoaline^  and  of 
clay  containing  tourmaline.  Tin  occurs  in  the  gnnite,  and  in 
the  rocks  overiying  it,  over  a  large  extent  of  Nordiem  SaaOi 
It  occurs  in  small  veins  and  bunches  in  the  joints  and  akng  tin 
planes  of  bedding.  Hitherto  no  profitable  tin  miniag  m  die 
solid  rock  has  been  made  in  the  island.     In  the  Makyas 

Porpbyiy  GnyGmiita 
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Peninsula,  tin  diggings  have  been  worked  by  the  Chinese  since 
the  year  ij^s-  The  mines  are  swampy  flats  at  the  base  of  the 
hills.  The  ore  seems  to  follow  depressions  in  the  drift  for 
several  miles  in  length,  and  these  are  known  as  streams  of 
ore.  The  tin  derived  from  this  eastern  region  is  known 
in  commerce  as  'Banca,'  'Straits,'  and  'Billiton.'  The  pro- 
duction in  1876,  according  to  the  s<|les  in  Batavia,  was  17,683 
tons. 

Austria.— A  Uttle  ore  has  been  found  in  the  districts  of 
Penonta  and  Romilo,  in  the  provinces  of  Orense  and  Ponde- 
vedra,  in  Gallicia.  The  ore  occurs  near  the  junction  of  granite 
with  micaceous  and  homblendic  slates. 

Bohemia.— The  great  deposits  of  tin  lie  in  the  Erzge- 
birge  range  of  mountains,  whose  geological  structure  I  have 
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already  described.  One  of  these,  the  Zinwald,'  is  partly  in 
Bohemia. 

Fig.  65  is  a  diagram  section  through  the  rocks  in  which  this 
deposit  lies. 

The  granite,  1,  is  overlaid  on  all  sides  by  potphyritic  rock,  2. 
In  the  granite  are  roughly  bedded  layers,  333,  consisting  of 
quartz  mica  and  oxide  of  tm  mixed  with  other  mmerals. 
These  layers  seem  to  converge  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass 


F  c.  (6.— SicnoM  or  T  It  Stoceweuc  Ai.T»Bnc. 

and  in  places,  as  at  a,  the  mass  of  the  rock  is  nchly  impreg- 
nated with  tin  ore. 

Germanv  :  Saxony. — On  the  Saxon  side  of  the  Erzgebiige, 
or  near  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  are  other  im- 
portant tin  stockwerks,  two  of  which  I  will  describe. 

Fig.  66  is  a  section  through  the  strata,  in  which  the  stock- 
werk  of  Altenbetg  *  is  worked  i  is  a  mass  of  porphyritic 
granite,  in  which  the  crystals  of  felspar  are  very  laige.  a  is  a 
mass  of  fine  porphyritic  rock,  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  passing  in 
places  to  a  reddish  grey,  and  more  rarely  into  a  clear  grey 
colour.  The  structure  is  not  the  same  throughout,  quartz  being 
present  in  places.    The  mass  is  about  400  yards  long  by  300 

'  Vietntnbaeh,  Merianirtiigr  Gangvn-iaitniiu;  D'AabissoDdeVoisiiu, 
Trail/  Je  GhgneiU. 

'  lyAubisioii  de  Voiiins,  Traiti  dt  Chgnont. 
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yards  wide.  3  is  a  mass  of  syenitic  poiphyty,  vaiying  in  colour 
from  a  light  to  a  brown  led,  which  contains  numerous  crystBls 
of  hornblende,  and  in  places  groups  of  crystals  and  gnins  o£ 
quartz.  4  is  a  variety  of  poiphyry  that  approaches  mwe  nearlj 
in  composition  to  the  central  mass  a. 

The  whole  of  these  beds  are  traveised  by  a  network  of  fine 
flexuous  veins,  which  vary  from  one  to  several  feet  in  width ; 
and  these  are  cut  nearly  vertically  through  by  a  larger  and  mote 
recent  fissure  a  (fig.  67),  which  is  portly  filled  with  the  dUnt 
of  the  enclosing  strata  set  in  a  matrix  of  ferruginous  clay. 

The  network  of  veins  are  also  filled  in  like  manner,  and  all, 
through  their  course  in  the  rock  a,  are  more  or  less  charged 
with  tin.  Those  that  have  a  direct  east  and  west  direction  are 
richest    The  same  is  true  of  the  points  of  intersectbo.    The 


tin  also  penetrates  the  adjoining  rock  to  a  distance  of  several 
feet  Indeed,  the  whole  mass  2  is  impregnated  with  tin,  es- 
pecially where  quartz  prevails.  This  is  also  true  of  the  lock  4, 
and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  rock  3. 

The  lodes  are  productive  in  the  rock  2,  but  lose  their  tin  as 
they  enter  the  porphyritic  granite  1,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
syenitic  lock  3  on  the  other.  They  r^ain  their  metallic  con- 
tents to  some  degree  in  the  rock  4,  in  the  patts  where  quartz 
enters  into  its  composition. 

Another  important  tin  stockwerk  of  the  Erzgebirge  is  that 
of  Geyer.'  It  lies  on  a  circular  truncated  mass  of  fine-grained 
'  D'AubissoD  d«  Voisios,  Traitide  Giognosit. 
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micaceous  granite,  i,  fig.  67,  which  is  covered  on  all  sides  by  a 
gneissic  rock,  3.  The  granite  graduates  into  the  gneiss,  and  the 
juncrion  fonns  a  circular  belt  of  stanniferous  rock,  a,  which 
fonns  the  stockwerk. 

This  belt,  2,  forms  a  granite  different  &om  the  centre  mass,  i. 
The  quartz  and  felspar  are  formed  of  fragments  from  two  to  six 
inches  long,  and  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  thick. 
Red  febpar  predominates.  The  quanz  is  splintery,  crystalline, 
and  compact,  and  sometimes  occupies  large  spaces.  Mica  is 
also  present  in  nests  and  fragments. 

The  whole  mass  is 
traversed  by  vertical 
veins  and  horizontal 
layers  chafed  with 
tin.  The  veins  are  of 
variable  width,  and 
the  thinnest  do  not 
extend  far,  rarely 
passing  beyond  the 
granite.  The  strongest 
are  most  regular  and 
persistent,  and  pass 
into  the  granite,  and 
also  into  the  sur- 
rounding gneiss.  As 
a  matter  of  observa- 
tion it  is  found  that 
the  true  east  and  west 
veins  are  richest  in 
tin,  and  the  points  of  '  ^'^^"^ 
the  intersection  of  the  Cehtrai.  vki 
veins  are  productive  ""*" 

of  the  mineral.  The  granite  itself  is  impregnated  with  tin,  but 
contains  the  least  where  the  veins  are  less  frequent. 

In  quarrying  the  mass  the  veins  show  for  the  most  part  a 
parallel  vertical  appearance.  Their  intimate  structure  is  shown 
more  minutely  in  fig.  68.    The  centre  of  the  vein  is  mostly 
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filled  with  quartz,  and  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rock  with  tin 
ore.  The  dark  shading  shows  how  the  rock  has  become  partly 
decomposed  and  recrystallised  for  some  distance  on  either! 
side,  and  this  portion  adjacent  to  the  vein  is  interspersed  with  : 
grains  of  ore.  The  veins  in  the  figure  lie  about  fifteen  inches 
apart  The  deposit  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  between 
400  and  500  feet 

The  annual  production  of  tin  in  Austria  and  Germany  ii 
estimated  at  not  more  than  200  tons;  but  the  deposits  hare 
more  scientific  than  commercial  importance. 

France. — There  are  the  traces  of  ancient  tin  mines  and 
detrital  tin  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auvergne,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Central  France.*  Attempts  have  been  recently 
nude  to  revive  this  branch  of  mining  industry  in  the  region. 
These  so  far  have  been  unsuccessful,  but  a  brief  notice  of  the  ^ 
district  will  be  usefiil  for  comparison.  There  are  great  masses 
of  granite  of  two  kinds,  the  oldest  of  which  has  its  mica  all 
black,  the  newest  has  both  black  and  white  mica.  Against 
these  erupted  granites  lie,  first  crystalline  schists,  next  gneiss, 
and  then  mica  slate.  The  whole  series  with  the  granites  is 
traversed  by  veins  or  lodes.  Tin  ore,  when  foimd,  usually  lies 
on  the  sides  of  the  veins,  and  the  granite  is  often,  for  some 
distance  from  the  crack,  decomposed,  the  felspar  having  given 
place  to  clay.  With  the  tin  ore  in  the  lodes  there  are  associated 
wolfi'am,  mispickel,  native  copper,  arseniate  of  iron,  fluorspar, 
sulphate  of  barytes,  more  rarely  phosphate  of  lime,  and  more 
rarely  still  grains  of  gold.  Detrital  tin  has  been  worked  in  the 
gravels  overlying  the  granites. 

Sweden. — ^This  country  produces  about  200  tons  of  tin 
ore  yearly,  but  we  lack  information  concerning  the  character  of 
the  deposits,  and  pass  at  once  to  consider  the  tin  mines  and 
deposits  of  the  British  Isles. 

•  Ann,  des  Mines^  6*  s^rie,  $•  liv, — Mallard,  *Note  sur  les  Gisements 
du  Limousin  et  de  la  Marche.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TIN— continued, 

!■&  in  the  British  Isles — Cornwall — Importance  and  Antiquity  of  the 
Industry — Brief  History  of  Tin  Mining  in  the  County — The  Great 
Flat  Lode — Cligga  Point— Remarks  on  the  Depths  of  Mines,  and  on 
the  particular  Structure  of  the  Tin  Lodes  of  Cornwall. 

IPhb  British  Isles  :  CornwaU,^TYie  raising  of  tin  ore  formed 
Sttie  of  the  earliest  of  British  industries,  and  helped  to  form 
Hie  foundation  of  the  commercial  character  of  the  country. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  60  b.c,  describes  the  tin  trade  of  these 
islands ;  and  St  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall,  is  supposed  to  be 
A€  market  where  it  was  carried  on.  The  industry  belongs  to 
Cornwall,  and  to  a  very  little  extent  to  the  contiguous  part  of 
Devon.  Up  to  the  eleventh  century  it  is  probable  that  the 
irhole  of  the  tin  raised  was  derived  from  '  stream  works '  and 
^  washing  of  stanniferous  sands  and  clays.  About  the  date 
pamed  lode  mining  for  tin  is  believed  to  have  been  b^un. 
The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  were,  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
Earmed  for  100  marks  per  annum,  which  amount  was  increased 
In  the  next  reign,  when  we  find  the  Jews  engaged  in  them,  from 
wrhich  circumstance  it  is  probable  that  the  industry  was  then  ot 
a  lucrative  nature. 

The  tinners  petitioned  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  by  the 
Lords  of  Blackmore,  for  a  charter  that  should  define  their  rights.^ 
This  was  granted,  and  confirmed  by  Edward  I.,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  reign.  This  charter  conveyed  the  right  of  holding  a 
court — the  Stannaries  Court — for  the  consideration  and  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  and  matters  relative  to  tin  mining.  This 
tinners'  parliament  was  allowed  to  be  convoked  at  discretion, 

*  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall^  p.  17. 
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and  the  charter  gave  the  right  to  each  turner  to  sell  his  own  tin, 
unless  the  king  wished  to  buy ;  also  the  right  of  cutting  tuif  on 
the  king's  lands  for  smelting.  For  these  privileges  the  tinnen 
were  to  pay  a  duty  of  one  halfpenny  for  every  pound  of  tin 
manufactured.  To  seciu-e  the  payment  of  the  duty,  all  tin  was 
to  be  brought  to  certain  towns  at  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas 
to  be  weighed,  and  kept  until  the  duty  was  paid. 

In  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.  his  son  Arthur  made  some  ob- 
noxious regulations  for  the  Stannaries,  ^diich  the  tinners  refused 
to  obey,  and  which  provoked  them  to  breaches  of  the  law.  On 
the  death  of  his  son,  the  king  made  this  conduct  an  excuse  for 
cancelling  the  charter,  and  for  taking  the  mines  into  his  own 
hands. 

Not  finding  mining  profitable,  he  gave  the  mines  back  tO 
the  tinners,  with  the  further  important  concession  that  no  law 
relating  to  the  tinners  should  be  enacted  without  the  consent 
of  twenty-four  gentlemen — tinners — six  to  be  chosen  by  a 
mayor  and  council  in  each  of  the  four  Stannary  divisions. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  production  was  about  700  tons 
a  year,  and  the  price  from  45/.  to  50/.  per  ton.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  the  make  of  block  tin  in  Cornwall  amounted  to  about 
1,500  tons  a  year.  The  production  was  about  the  same  in  the 
time  of  George  I.  About  the  year  1742  it  had  increased  to 
2,000  tons,  and  from  1750  to  1778,  the  production  was  esti- 
mated at  3,000  tons  a  year.* 

The  total  production  of  tin  ore  in  Cornwall  and  part  of 
Devon  for  the  year  1877  was  13,995  tons  10  cwt,  of  the  value 

of  57S>6o4^-  5^'  i^- 

The  production  for  the  previous  year  was   14,004  tons 

17  cwt.  oqrs.  13  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  700,514/.  5^.  2d.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that,  while  the  production  in  1876  was  only  355 
tons  less  than  the  year  before,  the  value  was,  owing  to  depre- 
ciation in  price,  less  by  124,910/. 

The  ore  was  derived  from  183  mines,  inclusive  of  27  stream 
works.  Of  this  number,  174  mines  proper  were  situated  ir 
Cornwall,  and  9  in  Devon.    Of  the  174  Cornish  mines,  100, 

'  William  Piyce,  Minerahgia  Cornubiensis, 
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producing  10,501  tons  of  ore,  were  situated  in  the  western 
half  of  the  coimty.  The  mineral  results  thus  agree  with  the 
general  description  of  the  characteristic  mineral  features  of  the 
coimty  given  in  the  description  of  its  copper  deposits.  In  1879 
the  production  of  tin  ore  (black  tin)  was  14,280  tons  8  cwt 

The  tin  deposits  of  Cornwall  have  been  described  by  many 
able  observers,^  and  all  the  works  mentioned  in  the  note  below 
are  full  of  information  concerning  them. 

One  of  the  latest  observers  is  Dr.  Clement  Le  Neve  Foster, 
F.G.S.,  one  of  H.M.'s  Inspectors  of  Mines.  In  the  course  of 
his  official  duties.  Dr.  Foster  has  had  many  opportunities  of 
studying  the  characteristics  of  and  acquiring  infonnation  con« 
ceming  the  lodes  of  ComwaJ.  The  observation  of  these  cha- 
racteristics has  accorded  with  his  tastes,  and  he  has  brought  to 
the  work  the  ability  resulting  from  culture  and  practice.  I  do 
not  think,  therefore,  that  I  can  do  better  than  avail  myself  of 
his  generous  permission  to  use  his  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  the  tin  lodes  of  Cornwall  which  have  appeared  in  several 
of  his  communications  to  learned  societies. 

Let  us  begin  by  noticing  the  structure  and  character  of  the 
Great  Flat  Lode,  south  of  Redruth  and  Camborne. 

This  lode  extends  from  the  Perseverance  Mine  on  the  east 
to  South  Tolcarne  on  the  west,  and  runs  along  the  south  side 
of  the  granite  mass  of  Cam  Brea. 

Fig.  69,  prepared  by  Dr.  Foster*  and  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Provis, 
affords  a  plan  of  the  mines  wrought  upon  it,  and  a  section  of 
their  workings. 

The  dip  of  the  lode  b  much  flatter  about  30  to  50®  south 
than  the  average  dip  of  the  tin  lodes  of  Cornwall,  which  is 
about  70**  from  the  horizon.  It  also  varies  in  width,  structure, 
and  character,  as  the  following  illustrations  from  observations 
by  Dr.  Foster  will  show  : 

*  Pryce,  Mintralogia  Comubiensis  ;  De  la  Beche,  Report  on  Devon  and 
Cornwall;  Fox,  On  Mineral  Veins ;  Henwood,  Came,  and  others,  in 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall;  Moissenet,  On 
the  Lodes  of  Cornwall ;  Salmon,  in  Mining  and  Smelting  Maganne^  &C. 

'  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society^  August  1878. 
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Fig.  70  is  a  section  of  the  lode  at  Wheal  Vay  Mine,  in  m 
stope  above  the  1 10  fathoms  lereL 

A  is  the  leader,  or  ongbal  crack,  from  1  to  lo  inches  wtde^ 
which  is  filled  by  fragments  of  chlontic  slate,  cemented  hf 
quartz  and  iron  pyrites,     b  b  is  a  vaiiable  thickness  of  fine* 


grained  or  compact  schorl  rock,  with  strings  and  spots  of  quartz 
and  tin  ore ;  h  is  a  clay  vein,  containing  a  little  quartz  and  iron 
pyrites ;  c  is  similar  to  b,  and  contains  4  inches  of  tinstone  under 
the  leader  i.    e  and  e  are  capels  consisting  of  compact  schorl 


rock,  the  upper  one  showing  the  material  arranged  in  layers  j 
G  granite ;  f  killas,  or  slaty  rock.  The  lode  at  this  point  lay, 
it  will  be  seen,  between  the  granite  below  and  the  killas  above, 
into  each  of  vhich  it  gradually  passed  without  any  dividing  wall 
from  the  central  leader  or  crack.    Pig.  7 1  represents  the  structure 
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of  tbe  lode  at  West  Wheal  Basset  Mine,  at  a  depth  of  104 
fathoms. 

A  is  the  leader,  3  to  3  inches  thick,  filled  with  fragments  of 
capel ;  b  b  consists  of  stanniferous  schorl  roclc  of  bluish  grey 
'Colour,  passii^  into  cc,  an  uoproductive  schorl  rock  (c^el), 


Tia.  ji. — SiCTioi 


with  large  grains  of  quaitz  set  in  a  black  matrix,  a  kind  of  rock 
always  unproductive.  The  combined  thicknesa  of  b  and  c 
above  the  leader  is  9  feet,  and  6  feet  below  it.    The  unpro- 
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ductive  rock  passes  gradually  into  the  granite  G  G,  which  ben 
encloses  the  lode  on  both  sides.  Another  variation  in  the 
structure  of  the  same  lode  is  seen  at  South  Condturow  Mine,  as 
represented  in  fig.  7a. 

A  is  the  leader,  filled  with  clay,  much  quartz,  and  oxide  (tf  iron, 
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and  fragments  of  the  adjacent  rock ;  B  Is  llie  tiii4icnn|giQdii|i 
about  5  feet  thick,  consisting  of  compact  atannifenwi 
rock,  black  and  slaty  in  colour,  traveraed  by  mmciiius 
veins  of  all  sizes  up  to  2  or  3  indies  wid^  aid  litde  cnm  wdk$ 
besides  vertical  joints  filled  with  iron  pjrrites,  Tbis  paijci  iMI 
c  c,  compact  schorl  rock  (capd) ;  widi  veins  and  ^wts  cf 
quartz,  and  little  or  no  tin,  it  fades  into  die  gnnite  GGb  M 
South  Cam  Brea,  at  a  depth  of  175  fistdioms,  the  leader,  wbkk 
there  was  from  2  to  4  feet  wide,  was  diaiged  with  copper  am. 
Here  it  lay  between  the  granite  below  and  kiDas  above.  In 
places,  as  at  West  Wheal  Basset,  the  whcde  of  die  sdioriaceoas 
rock,  capel  included,  is  stanniferous,  and  expands  to  a  widdi  of 
about  50  feet  Fig.  73  shows  another  variation  ol  die  lode  at 
South  Condurrow. 

The  whole  of  the  stanniferous  portion  of  the  lode  is  takea 
out,  and  the  following  figures  will  show  the  |»t>port]oa  of  In 
stuff  and  clean  tin  ore  produced  in  1876  by  six  of  the  mines  on 
the  lode : 


Name  of  Mine 

Tin  stuff 

Clean  tin  ore 

Wheal  Uny 

South  Cam  Brea 

West  Basset 

West  Wheal  Frances       .... 

South  Condurrow 

Wheal  GrenvUle 

Total  . 

Tons 

17,702 

2,040 

29.144 
6,652 

19*414 
8,500 

Tons 

349 

30 
618 

123 
588 

138 

83,452 

1,846 

The  clean  tin  ore  was  therefore  about  2^  per  cent,  of  the 
ore  raised,  and  the  lode  altogether  yielded  over  one-eighth  of 
the  total  quantity  raised  in  Cornwall 

We  will  next  take  a  few  illustrations  of  the  structure  of  other 
tin  lodes  in  the  county. 

Fig.  74  represents  a  plan  of  a  pipe  of  ore  at  East  Wteal 
Lovell  Mine,  near  Redruth. 

A  B  is  the  original  crack  or  leader,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  thick,  filled  with  quartz  and  ferruginous  clay;  c  c  shows  the 
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tinny  mass  that  gradually  passes  into  the  granite  DD.  The 
granite  d  contains  large  crystals  of  orthoclasc  The  tinny  mass 
c  c  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  quartz,  mica,  gilbertite,  ftuoispar, 
iron  and  copper  pyrites,  and 
cassiterite,  or  tinstone.  Some- 
times the  tin  ore  inclines  more 
to  one  side  and  again  to  the 
other.  This  pipe  of  ore  varies 
in  length  from  i  a  to  36  feet, 
and  in  breadth  firom  9  to  13 
feet  It  has  been  followed 
down  &om  the  40'fathom  level 
to  the  1 10  as  one  continuous 
pipe.  In  places,  when  tin  was 
selling  at  80/.  per  ton,  it  was 
worth  from  800/.  to  1,000/.  per 
fathom,  and  generally  gave 
from  5  to  6  tons  per  cubic 
fathom. 

The  East  Wheal  Lovell 
lode  occurs  in  granite,  but  the 
next  illustration,  fig.  75,  shows 
the  occurrence  of  tin  ore  along 
the  lines  of  bedding  of  slates 
at  the  Park  of  Mines,  south  of 
St  Columb.  The  slates  lie, 
however,  in  proximity  to  the 
great  granitic  mass  north  of 
St  AustelL 

The  slates  dip  at  an  angle 
of  70  degrees  to  the  north,  and 
numerous  lenticular  masses  of  ^^ '*'hovn!t.°Ki 
tin  stone  occur  along  the  lines  a>.  Tu  bde. 
of  bedding     There  are  also  "  "■" 

thin  veins  of  one  to  two  inches,  containing  tinstone  crossing 
these  deposits.  The  bedded  tinstones  range  from  one  to  two 
inches  thick,  occasionally  expanding  to  a  thickness  of  one  foot 
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They  run  about  7  fathoms  from  doc&  to  wuth,  and  about  io> 
fathoms  down  the  dip.  The  tin  oie  is  associated  with  quut^ 
schorl,  and  kaolin. 

The  granitic  mass  oTCIigga  Point  will  fornish  us  with  a  Cor- 
nish equivalent  of  the  stockwerk  of  Geyer  This  mass  is  about 
300  feet  high,  and  it  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  o(  neariy 
parallel  veins,  as  shown  m  fig  ;6,  which  also  affords  a  nice 
illustration  of  lodes  displaced  by  a  fault 

The  veins   dip   north  at 

.-— "_^^=        angles  from  65  to  80  d^rees.. 

~^f        Fig  77  gives  a  view  of  the  in- 

'''  tunatestmctuieofoneof  these 

^  '  veins. 

I  I  IS  a  van  of  quartz  diree 
inches   wide,    in   which   the 
crystals  starting  from  each  wall 
sometimes  meet  in  the  middle, 
and  some  times  leave  a  vugh 
or  open  cavity,  containing,  as 
does  also  the  quartz,  cassiterit^ 
wolfialn,  mispickel,aiid  schoil. 
s  2  is  a  band  of  dark  rock — 
'greisen' — four  inches  wide  on 
both  sides  of  the  quartz  vein. 
This  rock  is  quaitz  and  mica, 
or  granite  without  the  felspar, 
and  contains  schorl,  gilbertite, 
'^BmoiNc'iH  S!ats3^h!«St\^l"mu^  ''^'^   small  quantities   of  tin- 
stone.     Aciculai    crystals    of 
schorl  frequently  fill  up  the  cavities  apparently  left  by  the  removal 
of  orthoclase.     This  rock  graduates  into  the  adjacent  granitic 
rock  3  3.  The  width  of  the  veins  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  six 
inches  wide,  and  they  lie  from  a  few  inches  and  a  few  feet  apart 
It  may  here  be  observed  generally  that  tin  is  sometimes  in 
Cornwall  mixed  up  with  iron  in  the  gossan  overlying  a  copper 
lode,  when  it  is  considered  by  the  miners  a  good  sign  for  copper 
below.  When  mixed  up  with  copper  in  a  lode,  tin  usuaUy  pre- 
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Tails  on  the  uppe  s  de  although     is  occasionally  found  under 
the  copper     When  so  found    he    in  and  copper  are  divided 

Salc,^ 


from  ea£h  othe    by  pa  a  el  lay  rs  of  quartz,  clay,  and  other 
earthy  minerals      Vhen  tin  and  copper  occur  in  the  same  lode 

ScakI 
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on  opposite  sides  an  increase  of  one  ore  on  one  side  is  usually 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  other  on  the  other  side.    If 
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Iheoreon  the  foot  wall  diminishes  itisoxisideredaniii 
able  sign  ;  if  it  increases,  it  augais  weQ.    When  lodea  t 
beds  at  right  angles  to  the  dip  ol  the  latter  the  ore  masses  have 
a  shoot  or  incUoation  corresponding  to  the  dip  of  the  beds. 

A  hard  black  gossan  yields  some  tin,  but  the  mineral  is  not 
easily  worked  to  profit  in  it,  nor  does  it  oftenoccor  in  a  sati»- 
factory  state  in  a  peachy  lode.  In  [nyany  lodes  tin  often  ocean 
in  grains  of  fine  quality.  These  lodes  are  really  detiUal  de- 
posits, cracks  into  whidi  materials  have  beoi  washed  :  hence 
the  similarity  of  the  ore  to  stream  tin.  The  best  lode  is  a 
scovan,  so  called  because  it  is  composed  almost  eiclusively  of 
tin  ore.    The  rocks  in  which  tin  lodes  are  most  profitable  are^ 


tffv  aittfi^arvt. 
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as  we  have  seen,  the  half-decomposed  schorlaceous  granite,  and 
the  immediately  overlying  slaty  rocks  or  killas  where  these  are 
of  a  brown  or  reddish  colour. 

The  depth  at  which  tin  may  be  profitably  worked  depends 
chiefiy  upon  the  nature  and  dip  of  the  strata.  It  is  worked  to 
great  depths  in  granitic  rock  of  a  favourable  kind,  and  in  killas 
where  these  dip  at  a  great  angle,  and  where  they  arc  overlaid 
with  newer  strata.  Its  stratigraphical  place  and  profitable  zone 
occurs  betow  that  of  copper,  but  there  is  of  course,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  dovetailing  of  the  two  minerals  vertically.  Thus  at  Old 
Huel- Vivian  a  tin  and  copper  lode  was  wholly  in  granite ;  the  lode 
varied  from  3  to  40  feet  wide,  contained  large  angular  i 
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of  granite,  with  yellow  copper  ore  and  tin  lying  between  them. 
It  was  crossed  by  eleven  cross-courses  in  170  fathoms,  and  the 
lode  was  most  prolific  near  the  points  of  intersection.  We 
may  take  this  lode  as  an  example  of  many  other  mechanically 
formed  lodes  into  which  both  metals  were  washed  from  their 
parent  rocks  at  a  date  subsequent  to  that  of  the  origin  of  most 
of  the  true  tin  lodes  we  have  been  considering.  Old  Hewas 
Mine  gave  a  good  example  of  richness  at  the  point  where  the 
lode  was  crossed  and  broken  by  a  cross-course.  Fig.  78  is  an 
illustration  of  this.  Tin  lodes  often  increase  in  productiveness 
also  near  their  junction  with  elvan  courses  or  felspathic  dykes 
crossing  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

TIN—anUirmed, 

Alluvial  Tin  Deposits  of  Cornwall — ^Tin  in  BoliTia,  Qneenskad,  Nev  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania — General  Dednctioos  and  Condndini^ 
Observations. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  notice  the  alluvial  tin  or  stream  tin 
deposits  of  Cornwall.  These  are  of  two  kinds  :  first,  natural 
deposits,  in  which  detrital  tin  brought  down  from  its  parent 
rocks  on  the  higher  lands  has  settled  down  in  river  streams 
and  valleys ;  and,  secondly,  the  deposits  where  fine  tin  ore 
escaping  firom  the  dressing-floors  of  mines  has  settled  down  in 
the  bed  or  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  where  conditions  were 
favourable.  It  is  with  the  former  we  have  chiefly  to  do 
now. 

In  the  year  1877  there  were  27  stream  tin  works  in  Cornwall. 
Of  these  18  were  on  the  Red  River,  and  9  on  the  tributary  that, 
running  down  from  Cambrea  and  Tincroft,  joins  this  river  at 
Tehidy  Mill.  The  amount  of  tin  raised  from  this  soiure  in 
1877  was  753  tons  4  cwt  2  grs.,  or  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  total 
amount  raised  in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  About  800  persons 
are  employed  at  these  stream  tin  works,  whose  combined  earn- 
ings are  given  at  1,500/.  per  month. 

Formerly  alluvial  tin  works  were  spread  over  large  portions 
of  the  lowlying  lands  of  Cornwall,  along  the  estuaries  of  rivers, 
and  on  the  seashore.  The  following  selected  sections  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  ground  enveloping  these  tin  deposits.' 

>  Quoted  by  De  la  B^che,  Report  on  the  Geology  of  CormwiH  and  Divan, 
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Section  of  tin  ground  near  the  Par  estuaiy,  taken  by  Captain 
Barratt: 

Feet  Inches 

1.  River  deposits      .         .         .         .         .         .         .16 

2.  Irregular  mass  of  mud,  sand,  clay,  and  stones         .     7    o 

3.  Old  surface  of  mud,  clay,  and  vegetable  matter       .     8    o 

4.  Fine  sand,  with  sea  shells,  and  on  the  top  rolled 

pebbles 40 

5.  Mud,   clay,  sand,  woodnuts,   and  other  vegetable 

matter 30 

23    6 

6.  Tin  ground  resting  upon  an  uneven  surface  of  slate .    o    6  to  6  feet. 

Section  of  the  Camon  stream  works,  taken  by  Mr.  Hen  wood : 

Feet  Inches 

1.  Sand  and  mud,  river  wash 30 

2.  Silt  and  shells— three  successive  beds       .         .         .         .    o  10 

3.  Sand  and  shells,  with  a  stream  of  fresh  water    .         .         .20 

4.  Silt — three  beds 12    o 

5.  Sand  and  shells       ....         3  feet  10  inches  to  4    o 

6.  Silt  largely  mixed  with  shells 120 

7.  Silt  in  some  places  containing  stones        .         .   18  feet  to  22    o 

8.  Wood,  moss,  leaves,  nuts,  &c.,  a  few  oyster  shells,  with  the 

bones  of  deer  and  human  remains  .        .        •        .16 

59    4 

9.  Tin  ground      .        .         •      varying  from  a  few  inches  to  12    o 

10.  The  shelf  or  rock  of  dirty  white  and  pale  blue  slate 

The  bed  8  sometimes  disappears  when  bed  7  rests  immediately 
upon  the  tin  ground.  The  latter  consisted  of  rounded  masses 
of  tin  ore,  in  places  unmixed,  and  in  others  contained  in  a 
matrix  of  quartz  and  quartz  and  schorl  associated  with  roimded 
pieces  of  slate,  granite,  and  quartz. 

Other  sections  show  a  similar  succession  of  beds,  and  con- 
tain the  vegetable  bed  immediately  above  the  tin  groimd.  The 
presence  of  this  bed  in  this  position  shows  the  very  recent 
date  of  the  overl3ring  driftal  matter,  and  leads  to  the  following 
theoretical  inquiries.  Was  the  detrital  tin  only  deposited  just 
before  this  recent  vegetable  deposit,  or,  as  its  rounded  cha- 
racter would  indicate,  was  it  a  vastly  older  deposit?    If  the 
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latter,  had  it  remained  exposed  on  the  mxAce  finr  ages,  or  had 
it  been  covered  with  older  drift  of  glacial  times,  iriiich  had 
been  denuded  before  the  deposition  of  the  recent  vegetable 
bed  ?  Probably  the  latter  supposition  is  nearer  the  truth,  in 
which  case  the  tin  deposit  belongs  to  the  age  of  those  local 
preglacial  drifts  whose  place  is  eveiyiriiere  in  the  hollows  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  which  are  in  their  turn  covered  usually  by 
the  lower  boulder  day  or  some  other  member  of  die  glacial 
series.  Such  inquiries  have,  however,  more  interest  for  the 
speculative  than  for  the  mining  geologbt,  and  I  pass  on. 

No  discovery  of  tin  ore  of  any  importance  has  hitherto 
been  made  in  North  America.  In  South  America  it  has  been 
mined  to  some  extent  in  Bolivia ;  but  I  now  proceed  to  notice 
the  recently  discovered  important  deposits  of  the  mineral  in 
Australasia. 

Queensland. — B^inning  on  the  north  with  Queensland, 
the  discovery  of  tin  in  this  colony  was  reported  by  die  Govern- 
ment in  the  year  1872.*  The  stanniferous  country  lies  be- 
tween the  head  waters  of  the  Condamine  River  on  the  north, 
and  the  boundary  of  New  South  Wales  on  the  south.  It  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  550  square  miles,  of  which  about  one- 
half  has  been  proved  ground  sufficiently  rich  in  ore  to  pay  for 
working.  The  higher  part  of  this  region  consists  of  an  elevated 
granitic  tableland,  intersected  by  ranges  of  abrupt  hills,  some 
of  which  rise  to  the  height  of  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Several  rivers  have  their  rise  in  this  elevated  country,  and  force 
their  way  through  deep  narrow  gorges  to  the  open  country 
below.  Among  diese  are  the  Clarence,  Condamine,  Severn,  and 
Macintyre.  It  is  along  the  course  of  the  River  Severn,  from  near 
its  source  down  to  Ballandean,  a  distance  of  140  miles,  that 
the  principal  alluvial  tin  deposits  are  found.  There  are  also  30 
miles  of  rich  tin  ground  along  the  tributaries  of  Pike's  Creek. 

The  richest  deposits  lie  in  the  stream  bed,  and  on  the  flat 
ground  of  both  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  they  extend  to  a  dis- 
tance varying  from  a  few  to  one  hundred  yards  on  both  sides. 

*  Gr^ory,  'On  the  Discovery  of  Tin  in  Queensland/  Quarterly  ycntmal 
Geological  Society^  vol.  xxix.  p.  i. 
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These  two  belts  are  broken  across  by  rocky  ridges,  but  tin  ore 
has  been  largely  accumulated  in  the  hollows  lying  in  and  between 
these  barriers.  The  quantity  of  tin  ore  contained  in  this  river 
belt  reaches  as  high  as  30  tons  to  the  chain  in  length,  and  its 
average  yield  is  estimated  at  10  tons  per  chain  (22  yards). 

Two  principal  tin  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  situ^  near 
Ballandale  Head  Station.  The  rock  here  is  a  coarse-grained 
granite,  which  soon  disintegrates  on  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. Mixed  up  with  this  granite  are  numerous  bands  of 
loosely  aggregated  granitoid  rock,  containing  much  mica,  and 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  bands  and  veins  of  quartz. 

In  these  bands  crystals  of  tin  ore,  cassiieriU^  are  abundant. 
They  are  generally  found  imbedded  in  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  quartz  veins  and  bands,  and  also  occasionally  in  the  midst 
of  the  mica,  which,  when  such  is  the  case,  is  invariably  white  in 
colour.  The  strike  of  these  quartz  veins  and  bands  is  N£.  by 
SW.  Other  smaller  veins  have  been  discovered,  but  so  fiar 
little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  mining  for  tin  in  the 
solid  rock.  The  quantity  of  stream  tin  raised  in  the  year  1874 
is  given  as  5,585  tons  6  cwt  3  qrs.  and  9  lbs. 

New  South  Wales.* — ^The  same  geological  conditions  are 
continued  southward  into  this  colony,  near  the  northern 
boimdary  of  which,  Mr.  D.  Brown,  of  Sydney,  claims  to  have 
first  discovered  tin  ore  among  the  stuff  thrown  out  of  an  old 
saw  pit.  The  discovery  of  tin  ore  in  the  colony  was  first 
brought  into  notice  in  this  country  by  a  communication  made 
to  the  Geological  Society  in  December  187 1,  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Stephen,  F.G.S.,  of  Sydney. 

The  ground  on  which  Mr.  Brown's  discovery  was  made 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Elsmore  Tin  Mining  Co., 
and  it  will  afford  us  the  best  illustration,  perhaps,  of  the 
mineralogical  conditions  in  which  the  ore  occurs.  The  land 
lies  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Macintyre  River.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  a  granitic  range,  250  feet  high  and  nearly  two 

'  *  Observations  on  some  of  the  Recent  Tin  Ore  Discoveries  in  New 
South  Wales,  by  G.  H.  F.  Ulrich,  Quarterly  Journal  Geological  Society^ 
ToL  xxix.  p.  5. 
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7>*^  ^  jbtj,  'A  \'.*syt  resas  g;ms  piwe 

l'A:\Af::%  these  quartz  wms^  die 
tf avef>ed  b>'  dykes  erf'  softer 
%i\Vi  of  mir^  and  the  rmuining  §aaA 
f^':jiira.    In  these  micaceoas  djkei^  tm 
inU'iUs^l  in  lip^ins  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
in  irr^giibr  veins  sereral  inches  tliidE; 
fir:ation.4,  which  often  yield  lumps  of  neailf  piaeoiemaM 
up  tTi  50  jy^mnds  in  wei^t. 

^iric  of  these  dykes,  of  wfaicfa  diere  aic  at  leait  as  m  Ae 
f/roj/'jity,  forms  a  regular  breccia  of  mica  and  paitij  cijsbJliaQd 
tin  ore,  fomented  to;.^cther  by  hydrous  oxide  of  ii 

It  ii»  from  the  disintegration  of  such  dykes  and 


maHHcs  tfiat  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  of  tin,  that  nestle  in  the 
lowlying  lands  and  along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  are  derived, 
for  with  the  tin  ore  in  such  deposits  are  found  fragments  and 
grains  more  or  less  worn  of  the  original  enclosing  rocks.  Tims 
far  tin  mining  has  been  confined  to  alluvial  workings^  the 
j>articulars  of  which  for  the  year  1876  are  thus  enumerated  bj 
the  Mining  Rei^istrar  -} 


IyK.ality 


Number  of 
minen 


Ore 


iWi'.W  IlUICH 

V«rj{c!al)!c  Occk 
Tciitcrficld 
Tuniliaruiiib.1    . 
'J'cntcrricld  Tin  Ingots 

Total 


500 
120 
625 
407 

2 


1,654 


Tons 
2,300 
1,000 

3.oo8i^ 

I.OS5II 
12 

330 


7,7o6i 


Value 


£ 
69,000 

30,000 

90^261 

40^3Sa 

660 
22,440 


252.713 


»  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines ^  New  South  WaUs, 
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Victoria. — Proceeding  south  into  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
tin  is  found  near  the  boundaries  of  the  granitic  masses  of 
Beechworth  and  Berwick,  in  the  county  of  Momington. 
The  Beechworth  mass  of  granite  is  fine  grained  and  highly 
felspathic,  but  it  contains  portions  highly  micaceous,  Uke  the 
Saxon  and  Cornish '  greisen.'  In  these  portions  tin  ore  is  found 
associated  with  stanniferous  sand. 

In  the  gravels  and  alluvial  deposits  surrounding  these 
granitic  masses  tin  ores  are  found,  and  they  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  gold.*  The  pure  ore  from  Woolshed  Creek  con- 
tains 78  per  cent  of  tin  and  22  per  cent  of  oxygen.  As  sold 
the  ore  assays  about  53  per  cent,  being  nuxed  with  titaniferous 
iron  ore  and  other  substances.  In  the  desire  of  the  miners  to 
obtain  gold  it  is  to  be  feared  that  tin  ore  has  been  much 
neglected.  The  exports  of  tin  for  the  year  1877  ^^^e  only 
34  tons  9  cwt. 

Tasmania. — Farther  south,  tin  ore  has  more  recently  beeil 
discovered  at  Mount  Bischofif,  in  the  NW.  portion  of  this 
island.  Mount  Bischoff  rises  from  the  western  side  of  the 
basaltic  plateau  of  the  Surrey  Hills  to  a  height  of  2,560  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  described  *  as  a  porphyritic  rock  con- 
taining granules  and  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar.  It  weathers 
white,  and  is  honeycombed  on  the  surface  firom  the  decay  of 
pyrites,  which  are  abundantly  disseminated  in  it  On  its  western 
and  southern  sides  it  is  overlaid  by  metamorphic  and  contorted 
schists.  Veins  and  strings  of  tin  ore — oxide  of  tin — ^traverse 
the  rock,  and  tin  ore  occurs  in  the  joints. 

There  are  also  gossany  outcrops  of  larger  lodes,  and  irre- 
gular deposits  of  great  extent  in  which  are  minute  particles  of 
tin  stone.  Larger  lumps  up  to  400  and  500  lbs.  weight  of  rich 
tin  stones  also  occur. 

From  the  disintegration  and  denudation  of  these  rocks, 
tin  ore  fills  the  troughs  and  hollows  of  the  moimtain  side : 
hence  the  hill  has  been  called  a  mountain  of  tin  ore.    Similar 

'  Brough  Smyth,  Gold  Fields,  &*c,t  of  Victoria^ 

•  Gould,   'On  a  Recent  Discovery  of  Tin  Ore  in  Tasmania,*  Quarterly 
Journal  Geological  Society,  ToL  xxxi.  p.  1 09. 
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discoveries  have  still  more  recently^  been  made  fieurdier  soatfiy 
at  Moimt  Heemskerk,  on  the  west  coast  The  amount  of  till 
exported  in  1873  was  estimated  at  7,000/.  In  1877,  tibe  esd* 
mated  value  of  the  tin  exported  is  stated  at  280,000/. 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  description  of  the  tin  deposits 
of  the  world,  we  are  impressed  with  the  great  uniformity  of  the 
geological  and  mineralogical  conditions  under  which  it  occuxs 
in  situ,  as  these  have  been  described  at  widely  different  times 
by  H-idely  different  observers. 

Its  home  is  in  granite,  which,  underl3ring,  as  it  is  seen  to  do 
in  Banca,  Germany,  France,  Britain,  and  Australia,  the  oldest 
known  sedimentary  rocks,  belongs  evidently  to  the  Laurentiaii 
series,  if  not  to  an  earlier  primitive  group. 

It  abounds  most  in  granite  of  a  peoiliar  type,  fimu  whose 
composition  felspar  is  largely  absent  and  mica  largely  present. 
Everywhere  it  is  accompanied  by  schorlaceous  conditions  of 
the  rock.  Were  these  granitic  dykes  thrust  through  the  older 
granite  with  their  enclosed  minerals  ?  or  do  they  lie  along  the 
lines  of  ramifying  cracks,  up  which  vapours  chaiged  with  stan- 
niferous matter  have  come,  dissolving  die  felspar  and  leaving  its 
mineral  burden  of  tin  behind,  just  as  we  see  has  been  the  case 
in  the  stockwerk  of  Geyer,  fig.  68,  in  the  thin  lodes  of  Cligga 
Point,  Cornwall,  figs.  70  and  71,  and  in  the  ore  pipes  of  East 
Wheal  Lovell,  fig.  74  ? 

Geologically,  the  correlation  of  the  granites  of  Cornwall 
with  the  other  tin-bearing  granites  of  the  world,  fixes,  I  think, 
the  age  of  the  former,  and  confirms  my  inference,  before  stated, 
that  the  older  and  tin-bearing  slates  and  metamorphic  rocks  of 
that  county  are  nearer  Cambrian  than  Devonian  age. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LEAD. 

Native  Ores  of  Lead — Lead  Ores  of  Austro-Hungary— Banat — Ca- 
rinthian  Alps — Bleiberg — Germany — Eizgebirge  —  Hartz — Clausthal 
and  TjtXLex — Nassau — Rhenish  Provinces — Spain — Brief  History — An- 
dalusia —  Sierra  de  Almagrera — Linares — Homachos — France— 
Pontgibaud — Poullaouen — Bretagne — Belgium. 

Though  of  less  money  value,  owing  to  its  wider  distribution 
in  nature,  this  metal,  whether  used  alone  or  in  combination 
with  other  metals  in  the  shape  of  alloys,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  metals.  In  colour  it  is  of  a  bluish  grey,  it  is 
easily  fusible,  it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  very  malleable. 
The  chief  forms  in  which  it  occm^s  in  nature  are  the  following: 
Native  Lead. — Very  rarely  the  metal  occurs  in  this  form, 
but  it  has  been  found  native  in  the  mines  of  Alston  Moor,  in 
meteoric  iron  in  Chili,  in  lava  in  Madeira,  in  clay  slate  at 
Carthagena,  and  near  Kenmare  in  Ireland.  In  this  form  its 
hardness  is  1*5,  and  its  gravity  11 '3  to  11*4. 

SULPHURET,   OR  SULPHIDE    OF    LeAD. — GaLENA. — ^This  is 

the  most  plentiful  ore  of  lead.  Chemical  composition  :  86*55 
lead,  and  13*45  sulphur.  It  usually,  however,  contains,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  little  silver,  with  varying  small  proportions  of 
copper,  zinc,  or  antimony,  when  of  course  one  or  both  of  the 
chid*  constituents  are  displaced  to  some  extent  Gravity,  7*2 
to  7-6. 

In  combination  with  other  substances  we  have  the  following 
varieties  of  this  ore  : 

Clausihaiitey  mixed  with  selenium  in  varying  proportions, 
and  giving  a  horse-radish  odour  when  fused    Hartz  mountains. 
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Cobaltic  lead  ore,  mixed  with  anenic,  and  with  a  tiaoe  of 
cobalt     Hartz. 

CuproplumbitCy  containing  24*5  per  cent  of  sulphide  of 
copper.    Chill 

Dufreynoysite^  with  a  proportion  of  arsemc,  of  a  dark  steel 
grey  colour.     Dolomite  of  St.  Gothard    - 

Tdluride  of  lead^  of  a  tin-white  colour,  and  deavable. 
Altai  Mountains. 

Tellurium-Foliated, — Chem.  com. :  32*2  tellurium,  lead  54*0^ 
gold  9*0,  with  silver,  copper,  and  sulphur.    Ttansylvania. 

Oxide  of  Lead. — Minium. — Red  Lead  of  Commkrck.— 
Chem.  com. :  907  lead,  9*3  oxygen.  Colour,  red,  streaked  with 
yellow.  Occurs  in  Yorkshire,  Anglesea,  and  Siberia.  Its 
variety  is : 

Plumbic  Ochre, 

Sulphate  of  Lead. — ^Anglesite. — Chem.  com. :  737  of 
protoxide  of  lead,  26*3  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  little  silver. 
Colour,  white,  to  yellow,  grey,  and  brown.  Occurs  at  most 
mines.     Its  variety  is : 

Cupreous  Anglesite^  containing  an  admixture  of  copper  of 
an  azure  blue  colour,  and  possessing  a  perfect  cleavage. 

Carbonate  of  Lead. — Cerussite. — ^White  Lead  Ore. — 
Chem.  com.:  83*6  protoxide  of  lead,  and  16*4  carbonic  acid. 
In  colour  ranging  from  white  to  black,  fuses  easily,  and  dis- 
solves with  effervescence  in  nitric  acid.    Its  varieties  are  : 

Dioxylite^  Lecuihillhite^  and  Caledonite,  These  are  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  in  larger  proportions  of  carbonic  acid. 

Phosphate  OF  Lead.— Pyromorphite.— Chem.  com. :  897 
phosphate,  and  10*3  chromate  of  lead,  varied  with  o  to  9 
arseniate  of  lead,  o  to  11  phosphate  of  lime,  and  o  to  i 
fluoride  of  calcium.  A  brown  variety  gave  the  following  com- 
position :  78*58  of  oxide  of  lead,  1*65  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
1973  phosphoric  acid.  Usually  of  a  greenish  colour,  and 
occurring  in  beautiful  crystals.     Its  varieties  are : 

Hedyphane^  containing  some  arsenic  and  2  per  cent  of 
chlorine.     Found  in  Sweden. 

MimetifUj  containing  also  a  proportion  of  arsenic   Cornwall 
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Chromate  of  Lead. — Crocoisite. — Chrome  Yellow. — 
Chem.  com.  :  protoxide  of  lead,  68-15  ;  chromic  acid,  31*85. 
Colour,  orange  red  to  yellow.     It  has  the  following  varieties  : 

Comeotis  Uad^  containing  some  carbonic  add,  and  occurring 
in  white  adamantine  crystals.     Derbyshire  and  Germany. 

Melanochroite^  containing  only  23*64  of  chromic  acid,  of  a 
dark  red  colour.     Siberia. 

Mmdipitey  containing  38*4  of  chloride  of  lead  and  61 '6  of 
oxide  of  lead.     Mendip  Hills. 

Molybdate^ — chem.  com. :  protoxide  of  lead,  64-42,  molybdic 
acid,  34*25.     Bleiberg. 

Plumbo-resinitey — contains  protoxide  of  lead,  40-14,  alumina, 

37-00,  and  water,  i8-8. 

Sdmate  of  Uad,  containing  selenium,  rarely  found ;  occurs 

in  small  globules. 

TungstaU  of  lead, — chem.com.:  lead,  49,  and  tungstic  add, 

5'- 

Vanadinite^  containing  vanadium,  and  occurs  in  hexagonal 

prisms. 

Omitting  the  mines  of  the  Altai  and  Daouri  mountains  of 
Siberia,  where  lead  ore  is  mined  chiefly  for  the  silver  it  con- 
tains, we  will  take  as  our  easternmost  starting-point,  in  our 
description  of  the  chief  lead  ore  deposits  of  the  world,  the  mines 
of  Austro-Himgary. 

AusTRO-HuNGARV.' — We  have  already  seen  that  lead  ores 
are  associated  with  the  minerals  forming  the  contact  deposits  of 
the  Banat,  and  these  deposits  will  not  require  further  descrip- 
tion. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  lead  associated  with  the 
silver  ores  mined  on  the  Bohemian  side  of  the  Erzgebirge ;  but 
in  the  continuation  southward  of  this  mountain  chain  we  find 
important  mines  worked  at  Przibam,  and  farther  south  still, 
near  the  village  of  Villach,  near  the  NE.  comer  of  the  Tyrol, 
in  the  Carinthian  Alps,  are  the  lead  mines  of  Bleiberg. 

The  deposits  of  Przibam  lie  between  the  upper  surface  of  a 
greenstone  rock  and  the  overlying  metamorphic  schist,  and 
thus  form  contact  deposits.     The  matrix  consists  of  quartz, 

>  See  Whitney's  MctaUic  Wtalth  ;  also  Ann,  da  Mines  (4)  8  and  (4)  I. 
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brown  spar,  and  heavy  spar.  The  ore  is  galena,  which  it 
ciated  with  antimony,  blende,  grey  cop|>ery  inm  pyrite%  and 
silver  ore.  These  de]x>sits  become  profitably  productiTeata 
depth  of  about  300  feet  Besides  die  contact  deposita^  tibat 
are  also  true  veins,  which  traverse  sandstones  and  conglomcntei 
of  apparently  the  same  age  as  those  of  our  Shr(^)shire  and  Cir- 
diganshire  lead  mines.  The  number  of  veins  of  all  torts  at  tfui 
point  is  thirteen. 

The  mines  that  stretch  along  the  valley  of  the  Notschy  be- 
tween Bleiberg  and  Kreuth,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  wSieit 
occur  in  a  light  grey  limestone,  which  is  traversed  by  veins  and 
cavities  filled  with  calcspar,  in  which  occur  irregular  mj^gnqt  of 
galena  associated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  calamine,  and  blende. 
These  have  been  followed  down  to  a  depth  of  about  1,500  fi^et 
The  annual  production  of  lead  in  Austro-Hungary  is  7,000  tons. 

Germany. — Passing  by  the  mines  of  the  Erq[ebiige,  whidi 
have  already  been  described,*  we  find  that  near  Tamowitz,  in 
Silesia,  lead  mining  has  been  carried  on  for  more  than  300  years. 
A  rich  and  curious  deposit  lies  between  the  Muschelkalk  and 
a  dolomitic  limestone.  The  deposit  has  been  explored  for  a 
length  of  five  miles  and  a  breadth  of  one  mile.  It  is  about  la 
feet  thick,  and  consists  chiefly  of  red  calamine,  with  a  bed  two 
or  three  inches  thick  of  galena  in  its  upper  portion.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Muschelkalk  lies  unconformably  upon  the  lime- 
stone :  still  the  deposit  is  one  of  the  highest  known  in  the  geo- 
logical series.  Crossing  westward  we  reach  about  the  centre  of 
Northern  Germany,  and  immediately  south  of  the  town  of 
Hanover  a  network  of  mountains,  made  up  of  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  strata,  that  rises  up  out  of  the  plains  composed  of  the 
newer  secondary  deposits.  These  are  the  Hartz  mountains, 
which  send  their  spurs  southward  into  the  duchy  of  Nassau  and 
down  to  Frankfort,  while  a  succession  of  little,  intervening, 
palaeozoic  islands  show  their  connection  with  the  mountain 
masses  of  the  Erzgebirge  already  described. 

The  metalliferous  portion  of  the  Hartz  mountains  stretches 
WNW.  by  ESE.  a  length  of  sixty  miles,  with  an  average 

>  See  page  86. 
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breadth  of  about  eighteen  miles.  Its  highest  peak  is  the  well- 
known  Brocken,  and  it  passes  through  the  States  of  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  and  Anhalt  Bemberg.  The  structure  of  the  range 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  if,  referring  to  fig.  37, 
representing  that  mountain  range,  the  reader  imagines  the 
central  granitic  mass  to  be  the  Brocken,  he  will  have  a  fair  idea 
of  the  structure  of  the  country  on  either  side  that  mountain, 
except  that  the  strata  are  very  much  contorted,  broken,  and  in- 
verted. It  is  an  old  and  important  mining  district*  The 
Rammelsberg  mines  have  been  worked  uninterruptedly  since 
the  fifteenth  centiuy.  The  mines  of  Clausthal  and  Zellerfield 
were  opened  a  century  later. 

In  the  Upper  Hartz  in  Hanover  there  are  two  clusters  or 
groups  of  veins,  those  of  Andreasberg  and  Clausthal.  Eastward 
there  come  the  important  mines  of  Rammelsberg,  with  mines 
of  lesser  importance  farther  east  in  Anhalt  Bemberg. 

At  Andreasberg  a  space  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long 
by  a  mile  broad  is  composed  of  clayey  and  sandy  slates,  which 
are  traversed  by  a  system  of  metal-bearing  veins.  The  gangue 
or  matrix  of  these  is  composed  of  fragments  of  the  surrounding 
rocks,  and  contains  brown  spar,  spathic  iron,  heavy  spar,  and 
quartz,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  lead  ore,  are  cemented 
together  by  carbonate  of  lime.  Besides  the  silver  which  is 
intimately  mixed  with  the  galena,  the  ordinary  ores  of  silver, 
light  and  dark  red  ores,  and  antimonial  sulphides  also  occur. 
One  of  the  veins— the  Great  Samson — has  been  followed  down 
to  a  depth  of  about  1,000  yards.  The  richest  ores  of  this  vein 
occur,  usually,  in  courses  of  about  100  feet  square.  Some  of 
the  richest  deposits,  and  those  which  have  continued  in  depth, 
have  been  struck  at  a  depth  of  about  360  yards. 

The  veins  of  the  vicinity  of  Clausthal  and  Zellerfield  are 
large  and  wide.  There  are  six  principal  lines  of  fracture. 
These  firactures  course  in  nearly  parallel  lines  from  east  to  west, 
as  do  also  the  other  veins  of  the  region,  generally  speaking. 
The  fillingiof  the  veins  is  similar  to  that  of  those  of  Andreas- 

*  See  Ann,  des  Afims  (4)  x.  xiii.  xiv.  ;  Karsten  and  Dechen  Archives^ 
X.  3. 
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berg.  The  lead  ore  is  galena,  which  contains  a  good  proportiaa 
of  silver  that  varies  from  ii  to  lao  ounces  to  the  ton  of  on. 
As  a  matter  of  observation  the  veins  are  richest  where  the^  are 
split  up  and  divided,  and  poorest  when  widest  and  unbrokeo. 
The  ramifications  of  the  veins  become  at  times  so  numerous  >s 
to  fonn  rich  productive  stockwerks,  as  at  the  Rosentiefe  Zug. 

The  Rammelsbei^  deposit  partakes  more  of  the  iiatiu%  of 
segregated  veins  than  of  that  of  trae  lodes. 

Fig.  79  represents  a  section  of  the  principal  orey  deposit 
The  deposit  i  lies  between  the  bedding  of  the  clay  slates, 
A  A.  At  a  depth  of  about  400  feet  the  branch,  a,  runs  into  the 
overlying  slates.  This  mass  of  orey  matter  at  its  greatest 
thickness  was  1,900  feet  long  and 
rso  feet  thick.  When  followed 
down,  from  i  to  3  in  the  figar^ 
at  a  depth  of  800  feet  these  di- 
mensions had  decreased  to  750 
I  in  length  and  20  feet  in 
thickness.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
tenninated  in  depth,  or  it  may 
be  connected  by  strings  with  a 
similar  large  deposit  below. 
There  is  little  admixture  of 
^"''  "Brkl'cErosrr  Iuii?t  """^  gang^ie  OF  earthy  minerals  in  this 
mass,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  being 
made  up  of  metallic  minerals,  chiefly  sulphides  of  lead,  copper, 
and  zinc,  all  mixed  up  together. 

Nassau.' — Following  the  continuation  of  similar  strata  to 
those  of  the  Hartz,  souih wards, we  find,  where  the  older  Devonian 
rocks  cover  them,  the  lead  mines  of  the  rich  little  duchy  of 
Nassau.  The  group  of  mines  extends  from  just  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Lahn  with  the  Rhine,  passing  by  the  towns  of 
Ems  and  Nassau.  The  containing  rock  is  supposed  to  be  of 
Lower  Devonian  age — Atltere  Rheinische  Graiiwackg — and  the 
lodes  run  NE.  and  SW.,  following  generally  the  strike  of  the 
strata.  It  is  just  possible  that,  as  at  first  interpreted,  these  strata 
'  See  Odernheimer,  Birg  vnd  IlttUacausm  im  Nastau. 
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may  prove  to  be  of  Cambro-Silurian  age.  The  veins  have  well- 
defined  walls,  but  they  are  frequently  disturbed  by  cross  faults — 
north  and  south  courses.  The  matrix  is  of  a  quartzy  nature, 
and  the  lead  ore  is  strongly  charged  with  silver.  It  is  also  as- 
sociated with  blende,  copper  pyrites,  and  spathic  iron  ore.  The 
veins  are  also  crossed  by  fissures  whose  sides  are  lined  with 
fine  crystals.  The  veins  also  vary  in  productiveness  as  they 
traverse  different  strata  in  depth,  being  rich  in  hard  and  poor 
in  soft  beds  of  rocL  In  the  year  1862  there  were  18  lead 
and  silver  mines  in  this  limited  region  in  work,  which  produced 
97,676  centners  weight  of  lead  and  silver  ore,  to  the  value  of 
53,000/. 

Rhenish  Germany. — West  of  the  Nassau  lodes,  in  the  re- 
gion lying  north  of  the  Rhine,  between  Coblentz  and  Cologne, 
as  well  as  in  the  hilly  district  between  the  latter  town  and  that 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  along  the  western  outcrop  of  the  strata  con- 
taining the  Nassau  lodes,  lie  the  lead  mines  of  Rhenish  Germany. 
Near  Olpe,  in  Westphalia,  are  eight  principal  E.  and  W.  lodes, 
with  many  branches,  the  galena  containing  80  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton.  The  total  yield  of  lead  in  the  old  Prussian  kingdom, 
in  1 85 1,  was  7,195  tons,  and  of  silver  26,493  lbs.  troy.  The 
present  total  annual  production  of  lead  in  the  German  Empire 
may  be  estimated  at  50,000  tons. 

Spain. — Before  we  proceed  farther  west,  we  had  better  take 
a  run  southward  into  this  old  lead-mining  country.  The  mines 
of  Spain  were  described  by  Pliny,  and  the  Romans  worked 
mines  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper  along  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  mines  flourished  under  the  rule  of  the 
Moors,  and  declined  after  their  expulsion.  In  these  early 
workings  the  appliances  were  of  a  rude  and  ineffective  kind,  so 
that  much  lead  was  left  in  the  slag  after  smelting,  from  which, 
of  late  years,  it  has  been  profitably  extracted. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  rich  mineral  treasures  of  Spanish 
America,  a  rush  was  made  from  Spain  to  that  country,  so  that 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  old  country  were  much  neglected.  Of 
necessity,  the  mines  of  mercury,  near  Almaden,  were  worked  in 
order  to  furnish  a  supply  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores  from 

o  2 
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America.  Mining,  together  with  other  brandies  of  industiy, 
languished  during  the  Peninsular  War;  and  it  was  not  tmtO 
after  the  issue  of  a  royal  decree  by  Fexdinandy  which  opened 
the  mines  of  the  country  to  all  nations,  that  a  revival  took 
place.  The  effect  of  this  revival  may  be  judged  from  tbe  fiicts 
that  in  1826  more  than  3,000  mines  had  been  opened  in  the 
Sierras  of  Gado  and  Laja,  and  that  in  the  year  1828  the  total 
annual  production  of  lead  ore  in  the  countxy  had  reached 
42,000  tons. 

The  principal  lead-producing  districts  have  been — that  of 
GadOy  in  Andalusia,  just  mentioned ;  the  Siena  (^  Almagreia  ; 
the  country  between  Carthagena  and  Almeria;  and  that  of 
Linares,  in  the  province  of  Jaen. 

The  deposits  of  Andalusia  are  not  true  veins,  but  bulge 
amygdaloidal-shaped  masses  of  galena.  They  are  contained 
in  metamori>hosed  limestones  of  probably  Cambro-Silurian  age, 
answering  very  likely  to  the  Llandeilo  limestone  of  this  country. 

The  mines  of  the  Sierra  de  Almagrera  are  worked  in  mica- 
ceous slate,  which  is  interstratified  with  beds  of  trap  and 
porphyry,  an  horizon  a  little  lower  than  that  of  Andalusia,  and 
answering  to  the  position  of  the  Shropshire  lead  mines.  These 
deposits  occur  in  pockets  and  bunches  along  the  line  of 
bedding,  and  die  out  in  depth,  but  would  probably  be  renewed 
if  they  were  followed  downwards  into  congenial  strata.  In  the 
upper  portion  of  these  deposits  lead  takes  the  form  of  sulphate, 
in  which  silver  is  most  abundant,  reaching  a  proportion  of  from 
130  to  180  ounces  to  the  ton.  In  depth  the  sulphate  gives 
place  to  the  sulphide  of  lead — galena,  and  the  oxide  of  iron 
that  prevails  near  the  surface  is  replaced  by  the  carbonate  of 
that  metal.  Generally  speaking,  the  ores  of  the  Carthagena 
district  are  of  poor  quality,  and  are  much  mixed  with  blende 
and  i)yrites.  Not  lying  deep  they  admit  of  being  worked 
cheaply,  and  with  modem  methods  of  separating  the  silver  at 
little  cost  from  the  lead,  and  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  furnaces,  they  may  be  worked  to  a  profit 

Linares'  is  an  important  lead-mining  district,  and  one  that, 
>  Notes  on  the  Lead  Mining  District  ofLinares^  by  Joseph  Lee  Thoma 
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judging  from  the  numerous  excavations  found  there,  was  much 
worked  by  the  ancients.  The  mining  area  is  about  14  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  by  12  miles  broad  from  north  to  south. 
The  town  of  Linares  lies  on  the  south,  and  the  northern 
boundary  is  the  road  leading  from  Madrid  to  Seville.  The 
basement  rock  of  this  area,  and  lying  in  the  south>west  comer, 
is  a  compact  granular  felspathic  rock,  slightly  micaceous.  This 
is  covered  by  a  quartzose  ferruginous  sandstone,  which  in  its  turn 
is  overlaid  by  a  series  of  clayey  slates,  the  whole  being  capped 
with  a  quartzose  ferruginous  sandstone,  like  that  resting  upon  the 
granite.  The  strata  dip  to  the  north-east,  and  the  whole  series 
is  traversed  by  granular  felspathic  dykes  and  veins. 

The  metalliferous  veins  traverse  the  whole  series.  There 
are  about  thirty  of  them,  and  they  range — for  the  most  part 
parallel  to  each  other,  between  40°  and  70®  east  of  magnetic 
north,  with  an  underlie  to  the  north-west,  when  they  do 
deviate  from  the  perpendicular.  Their  average  width  is  about 
3  feet,  but  they  contract  down  to  one,  and  open  out  into  lodes 
1 2  feet  wide.  The  earthy  filling  of  the  most  productive  lodes 
is  the  decomposed  granular  felspar,  traversed  by  veins  of 
quartz,  and  containing  in  places  much  sulphate  of  baryta.  At 
a  depth  of  from  forty  to  fifty  fathoms,  carbonate  of  lime  and 
calcareous  spar  prevail,  and  are  arranged  in  parallel  layers  on 
the  walls  of  the  lodes.  Of  metallic  minerals,  carbonates  of 
lead,  copper  pyrites,  and  the  carbonates  and  oxides  of  copper 
prevail  near  the  surface,  but  in  depth  these  give  place  to  galena. 
When  rich  bunches  of  ore  occur  in  the  hard  granular  rock, 
they  soon  cut  out,  the  ore  being  most  plentiful  in  soft  granular 
rock,  where  the  felspar  is  large  grained,  white  in  colour,  and 
easily  decomposed  In  the  clay  slates  the  ore  is  more  plentiful 
in  those  of  a  light  blue  colour  of  a  moderate  consistency,  than 
in  those  of  a  sandy  or  flinty  character.  The  ore  is  more  per- 
sistent in  the  perpendicular  lodes,  and  becomes  bunchy  and 
irregular  as  they  incline  to  a  horizontal  direction.  Sulphate  of 
lead  is  more  common  in  the  sandstone  capping,  and  arsenical 
pyrites  prevail  more  in  the  slates  than  in  the  granular  rock. 

The  lodes  have  been  followed  downwards  for  over  200 
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yards  ;  some  of  them  are  worked  by  English  companies,  one  of 
which,  the  Linares,  has  returned  to  the  shareholders  17/.  jx.  lodH 
for  each  3/.  share  subscribed,  and  the  Alamillos  has  letumed 
i/.  iSs.  3//.  on  each  2/.  share. 

Numerous  old  lead  mines  are  found  near  Homachos,  in  the 
province  of  Badajoz,  in  Western  Spain.  Some  of  these  have 
been  taken  by  an  English  company,  but  as  yet  they  have  not 
reached  a  successful  issue.  Samples  of  lead  from  these  mines 
of  ordmary  percentage  have  assayed  80  to  100  ounces  of  silver 
to  the  ton  of  ore.  In  the  year  1878  we  imported  into  this 
country  from  Spain  and  Portugal  78,380  tons  of  pig  and  sheet 
lead,  and  1881  tons  of  ore.  Taken  with  the  home  consum[>- 
tion,  therefore,  the  total  annual  production  of  lead  ore  in  these 
countries  may  be  estimated  at  130,000  tons. 

Algeria. — The  silver  lead  mines  of  Kefoun  Teboul,  near 
La  Calle,  raised  12,173  tons  of  ore  in  the  year  ending  July  31, 

1877. 

France.' — The  lead  mining  districts  of  France  may  be 

classified  thus  :  Those  of  Savoy  and  the  High  Alps  ;  the  east 

of  France  ;  the  south-east,  comprising  the  Low  and  Maritime 

Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees  ;  the  Central  Mountains  ;  and  the  west 

of  France.     The  geological  position  of  the  mines  in  the  High 

Alps  is  similar  to  that  of  Is^re,  described  already  in  the  chapters 

on  silver. 

The  principal  lead  mines  of  the  country  are  probably  those 
of  Pontgibaud,  in  the  Puy-de-D6me,  in  Central  France.  The 
veins  here  have  a  NE.  and  SW.  tendency,  and  they  traverse 
slates,  passing  downwards  into  gneiss  and  granite.  The  matrix 
of  the  lodes  contains  a  good  deal  of  felspar  with  courses  of 
sulphate  of  baryta,  especially  near  the  surface.  The  metallic 
ores  occur  in  pillars  or  columns  holding,  usually,  in  depth,  but 
separated  from  each  other  horizontally. 

The  mines  of  Poullaouen  and  Huelgoat  in  Vendee  were 
formerly  of  much  importance.  There  are  three  principal  veins 
running  22*^  west  of  north.  One  of  these  has  been  traced  for 
over  a  mile  in  length,  and  they  have  all  been  worked  to  a  depth 

'  Mines  Mtftalliques  de  la  France^  M.  Alfred  CaiUaux. 
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of  about  350  yards.  They  are  filled  with  argillaceous  rock 
like  that  of  the  country,  through  which  are  threaded  veins  of 
quartz.  The  metallic  minerals  are  silver  galena  with  silver  and 
blende.  The  veins  traverse  slaty  rocks,  interstratified  with 
quartzites  and  i^orphyries. 

Many  remains  of  old  silver-lead  mines  are  found  in  Bretagne. 

M.  Cailloux  estimates  the  total  production  of  lead  from 
mines  spread  over  the  districts  enumerated  at  14,741  tons  a 
year. 

Belgium, — Lead  is  mined  to  a  small  extent  in  Belgium.  At 
La  Nouvelle  Montagne,  near  Verviers,  the  ore  occurs  in  pear- 
shaped  masses  and  cavities,  which  range  over  and  on  a  line  with 
fissures  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone.  The  galena  is  mixed 
with  blende,  which,  together  with  calamine,  forms  the  most 
important  ore  at  the  mine  ;  the  deposits  will  be  more  fully 
described  in  the  chapters  on  zinc  ores.  About  1 0,000  tons  of 
lead  ore,  on  the  average,  are  raised  annually  in  Belgium  ;  the 
production  for  1876,  however,  reaching  as  high  as  12,422  tons. 

Norway. — In  Susendalen,  North  Norway,  lead  ore  contain- 
ing 150  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  occurs  in  clusters  of  thin 
veins  that  traverse  a  pale-coloured  limestone  of  probably 
Canibro-Silurian  age  from  NVV.  to  SE. 

In  the  south  of  the  country,  on  the  west  side  of  Christiana 
Fiord,  a  great  mass  of  granular  felspathic  rock  is  impregnated 
with  lead  ore  to  the  proportion  of  20  per  cent  of  the  mass, 
and  the  ore  contains  50  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  lead  ore  rich  in  silver  occurs  in  true  lodes 
that  traverse  chloritic  slaty  rocks  from  NW.  to  SEL 

Of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  the  island  of  Sardinia 
produces  lead  annually  to  the  extent  of  about  23,000  tons,  and 
Greece  8,000  tons. 

In  the  latter  country  the  lead  is  said  to  be  derived  chiefly 
by  the  resmelting  of  old  slags,  and  to  contain  from  16  to  20  ozs. 
of  silver  to  the  ton. 
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Lead  Mines  of  the  British  Isles — Statistics — Lead  Mines  of  Shiopiliife— 
Montgomeryshire — The  Van — Cardiganshire — Brief  Histoij  of  tlie 
Lead  Mines  of  Cardiganshire,  and  Modes  of  Occancnoe  of  the  Ores, 

The  total  annual  production  of  lead  ore  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  the  tluree  years  ending  December  1877,  was  79,231, 
tons.  The  production  for  1877  reached  80^850  tons.  In  1879 
it  was  only  66,840  tons.  The  rocks  and  strata  whence  this  great 
quantity  of  ore  was  derived  belong  to  three  distinct  zones, 
which  are,  beginning  with  the  lowest :  first,  the  Cambro-Silurian 
strata  of  Shropshire,  Cornwall,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  ;  secondly,  the  Devonian  strata  of  Devonshire^ 
and  possibly  of  part  of  Cornwall ;  and,  thirdly,  the  Carboni- 
ferous limestone  of  the  Pennine  chain  and  of  North  Wales.  I 
will  begin  my  description  of  the  British  lead  ore  deposits  by 
describing  those  of  the  Cambro-Silurian  strata  of  Shropshire 
and  North  Wales. 

Shropshire} — The  lead  mining  district  of  this  county  lies 
in  its  south-west  comer,  bordering  on  Montgomer}'shire.  It  is 
small  in  extent,  forming  a  strip  of  ground  about  four  miles  wide, 
lying  between  the  range  of  the  Stiper  Stone  hills  on  the  SE., 
and  the  road  from  Minsterley  to  Bishop's  Castle  on  the  NW., 
and  extending  from  the  former  place  on  the  NE.  about  seven 
miles  towards  the  latter  on  the  SW. 

It  is  a  district  of  considerable  historical  importance — the 
Roman  Gravels  Lead  Mine,  at  present  one  of  the  most  pro- 

*  See  also  Morton,  *  Mineral  Veins  of  Shelve,*  Proceedings  of  Liverpool 
Geological  Society,  1868-9;  ^^so  'Roman  Mining  Operations  on  the  Bor- 
ders of  Wales,'  T.  Wright,  Intellectual  Observer^  vol.  i.  1862. 
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ductive  mines  of  the  district,  deriving  its  name  from  the  old 
surface  workmgs  left  by  the  Romans.  These  old  workings  now 
appear  as  open  trenches,  rounded  by  time,  that  extend  along 
the  hillside  following  the  course  of  the  veins.  In  some  places 
these  trenches  are  now  20  feet  deep.  Roman  mining  tools  are 
occasionally  found,  and  a  Roman  pig  of  lead  was  obtained  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Roman  vein.  Another  was  found  at  SnaiK 
beach,  the  chief  mine  of  ihe  district,  and  another  at  Snead.  All 
of  these  bore  the  mark  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Those  from 
Snailbeach  and  Snead  are  in  the  museum  at  Liverpool.  The 
mines  seem  also  to  have  been  worked  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  The  slag  left  by  these  old  workers  still  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  lead. 


"i"^L!a  be 


The  geological  structure  of  the  district  is  illustrated  by  the 
general  section  given  in  fig,  80,  which  stretches  across  the 
S\V.  portion  of  the  mining  area.  The  strata  described  in  the 
section  are  the  easterly  continuation  of  the  great  Cambrian  and 
Cambro- Silurian  groups  of  rocks  in  North  Wales^the  Stiper 
Stones  probably  answering  to  the  Greenstone  that  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  Arenig  strata.  The  whole  of  the  strata  are  traversed 
by  veins  that  have  a  general  direction  from  WNW.  to  ESE. 
There  are,  however,  others  which  have  an  opposite  course,  but 
the  direction  given  is  that  of  the  most  productive  lodes.  For 
the  most  part  the  veins  are  simple  fissures  in  the  strata,  some 
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lying,  but  probably  not  to  any  great  extent,  along  lines  of 

dislocation. 

The  mineral  contents  of  the  veins  vary  as  the  latter  traverse 
strata  of  different  ages.  In  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  the  Long- 
mynd,  on  the  S£.  of  the  section,  and  the  strata  lying  up  to 
the  Stiper  Stones,  they  contain  copper.  In  portions  of  the 
Arenig  and  Llandeilo  beds,  the  deposits  of  lead  are  found,  and 
in  the  oveilying  Bala  group  they  are  almost  solely  charged  with 
baryta,  which  is  largely  worked  in  the  district  As  we  pass 
into  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Cardigan  we  shall  see 
that  the  lead  mines  range  along  the  anticlinals,  where,  as  shown 
in  the  section,  at  the  point  where  the  Roman  Gravels  Mine  is 
situated,  the  Llandeilo  beds  are  thrown  up  to  or  near  the 
surface. 

The  lead-bearing  strata,  4  4,  are  about  5,000  feet  thick. 
They  consist  of  dark  slaty  beds,  sandstones,  and  shales,  which 
are  traversed  by  greenstone  and  felspathic  dykes,  and  contain 
interstratified  trap  and  porphjTitic  rocks.  The  veins  are  most 
productive  of  ore  in  the  hardish  slates ;  they  are  pinched  in 
very  hard  strata,  and  become  unproductive  when  they  enter 
soft  shale.  There  are  three  principal  interstratilications  of 
shale,  which  thus  divide  the  runs  of  ore  into  four  portions  or 
floors,  as  they  are  locally  called. 

The  veins  are  chiefly  filled  with  fragments  of  the  rocks 
through  which  they  pass,  cemented  together  with  sulphate  of 
baryta,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  quartz.  The  lodes  at  the  Snail- 
beach  Mine  present  some  massive  groups  of  crystals  of  the 
latter,  with  galena  and  blende  grouped  about  the  base.  Fluor- 
spar is  also  found  in  the  lodes  of  this  mine  in  suflicient 
quantity  for  sale.  In  most  of  the  lodes,  the  galena  and  blende 
lie  in  irregular  strings,  which  now  and  then  open  out  into  nests 
of  ore.  In  their  rich  portions,  some  of  the  veins  now  yield 
3  tons  of  lead  ore  to  the  fathom,  but  most  of  them,  for  long 
distances,  do  not  average  more  than  15  cwt 

The  richer  orey  portions  of  the  lodes  occur  as  columns, 
runs,  or  pipes  of  ore,  and  fig.  81,  adapted  from  Moissenet,' 

'  Ann,  cUs  Miius  (6),  9,  p.  10. 
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represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  lode  at  Snailbeach, 
and  shows  the  relative  width  of  these  to  the  unproductive 
ground.  In  this  case,  however,  the  courses  of  ore  correspond 
to  the  floors  in  mines  where  the  strata  lie  more  horizontally. 
These  courses  are  really  '  floors '  tilted  up  at  a  high  angle,  the 
dip  of  the  shoots  corresponding  to  the  angle  made  by  the 
intersection  of  the  lode  dipping  62°  &om  the  horizon  south- 
ward, and  the  dip  of  the  strata  50°  from  the  horizon  to  the 
south-west  These  shoots  of  ore  have  in  this  mine  been  followed 
downwards  to  a  depth  of  500  yards. 

In  1876  there  were  eleven  lead  mines  in  this  district     Of 
these,  seven  made  returns  of  lead  ore  amounting  to  7,713  tons, 


^?l^^^?tf^^ 


which  yielded  5,955  tons  of  lead.  Two  of  the  mules  only, 
Tankerville  and  West  Tankerville,  gave  proportions  of  silver, 
which  in  their  case  amounted  to  2,748  ounces  from  1,830  tons 
of  ore. 

Monigomayshire. — In  the  north-west  comer  of  this  county 
there  is  a  smalt  lead-producing  district  immediately  surrounding 
the  village  of  Llangynog.  The  'Old  Mine,'  commercially 
known  as  the  New  Llangynog  Mine,  has  been  in  woi^  about 
150  years,  and  in  1876  it  yielded  176  tons  of  ore,  with  400 
ounces  of  silver.  Besides  this  mine,  there  is  the  CraigyMwyn, 
an  old  mine  now  called  Llanrhaiadr,  another  called  Cwm  Orc^, 
and  several  other  trials,  and  for  the  present  abandoned  mines. 
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These  mines  are  all  worked  in  the  Arenig  and  Llandeilo  beds 
of  the  Cambro-Silurian  strata.  Fig.  82  is  an  illustration  oC 
the  order  and  position  of  these  beds  at  this  point,  and  I  give 
it  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  us  to  understand  the  structure  of 
the  Van  district  some  thirty  miles  to  SW.,  along  the  strike 
of  these  beds.  The  earthy  minerals  of  the  Uangynog  lodes 
consist  largely  of  the  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  bar3rtay  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  some  quartz.  The  lodes  vary  greatly 
in  thickness.  I  have  measured  the  one  formerly  worked  at 
Cwm  Orog,  12  feet  wide,  where  immediately  below  it  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  thread.  At  all  the  mines  the  lodes  have 
been  most  productive  in  the  hard  rocks,  especially  in  the  poiw 
phyritic  rock,  where,  occasionally,  there  has  been  two  feet  of 
solid  ore.    When  the  lode  passes  into  slate  rock  it  is  not  so 
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Fig.  82, — Section  of  Strata  at  Llangynog,  North  Wales. 

1 1,  Bala  Limestone,  a  3,  Bala  ash.  3  3.  Interstratified  trap  rocks.  444,  Slate  rocks 
^Llandeilo  bedsi  6  6,  Arenig  beds,  a.  Lode  at  New  Llangynog.  a'  Lode  at  Bwlch 
Creolas  (unproductive). 

productive,  and  when  into  shale  it  is  impoverished.  In  the 
old  Rhiwarth  mine  a  good  deal  of  blende  and  some  sulphide 
of  copper  are  associated  with  the  lead  ore  which  also  contains 
a  good  proportion  of  silver,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  ribs  and 
strings  on  the  heading  side  of  the  lodes.  As  in  Shropshire,  the 
lodes  are  barren  when  they  pass  upwards  into  the  Bala  beds, 
and  of  this  the  Bwlch  Creolas  lode  on  the  SE.  of  the  section 
is  an  example. 

In  their  progress  southward  toward  Llanidloes  we  find  the 
porphyries  and  greenstones  of  the  Arenig  and  Llanidloes  beds 
losing  their  massive  and  partially  igneous  character,  but  it  is  in 
the  solid  massive  slaty  beds,  that  there  take  their  place,  that 
the  lodes  are,  as  we  shall  see,  most  productive  of  ore. 

As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Rev. 
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Walter  Davies,  in  his  *  Report  on  North  Wales,'  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Plynlimmon  or  Severn  range  of  hills  in  all  proba- 
bility contained  but  few  ores  of  metals,  and  that  it  seemed  to 
be  the  most  unpromising  of  all  ranges  for  mine  adventurers. 
Recent  mining  operations  have  shown  that,  shrewd  observer 
as  he  was,  in  relation  to  a  portion  of  the  range  he  was  mistaken 
in  this  opinion. 

The  veins  of  the  Llanidloes  district  have  a  general  east  and 
west  direction,  with  a  dip  to  the  north.  The  principal  lode  is 
now  known  as  the  Van,  and  operations  have  been  made  on  this 
lode  during  the  present  century.  At  least  six  mines  have  been 
started,  renewed,  and  abandoned.  The  Van  property  was 
leased  from  Earl  Vane  in  the  year  1850.  After  two  years'  un- 
successful search  for  the  lode  in  a  profitable  condition  it  was 
abandoned.  Working  was  recommenced  after  two  years'  idle- 
ness, when  Captain  Williams,  of  a  neighbouring  mine,  discovered 
a  richer  portion  of  the  lode  by  costeaning.  Another  three 
years'  operations  brought  no  satisfactory  result,  and  the  mine 
was  again  near  abandonment  Two  men  were,  however,  kept 
at  work,  and  in  1862  a  winze  that  was  being  sunk  cut  the  lode 
where  it  showed  good  spots  of  ore.  This  discovery  led  to  the 
driving  of  a  cross-cut,  which,  at  a  distance  of  150  yards  from 
day,  cut  the  lode  in  a  productive  state,  at  a  depth  of  60  yards 
from  the  surface.  In  April  of  the  next  year  the  first  parcel  of 
ore  of  40  tons  was  sold,  and  from  that  date  the  mine  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  kingdom.  Its  production  of 
lead  ore  in  1876  was  6,850  tons,  which  also  gave  5,136  ounces 
of  silver. 

Fig.  83  is  a  cross  section  of  the  lode,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  approached,  as  well  as  of  the  strata  it  traverses.  It 
is  a  monster  lode,  varying  in  width  from  12  feet  to  80  feet.  It 
is  largely  filled  with  the  redeposited  material  of  the  surrounding 
rock,  which  is  traversed  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar,  quartz, 
and  baryta.  The  ore  is  sometimes  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  mass  in  small  bunches  connected  by  strings,  and  some- 
times it  is  most  abundant  near  to  one  or  other  walls  of  the  lode, 
chiefly  the  lower  or  heading  side ;  but  it  is  seldom  present  in 
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force  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time.     It  will  be  seen  by  a 


Flo.  Sj.— Shctios  oi"  thr  Van  Lode,  MoNTOOMBJivSMrRt 

reference  to  the  section,  fig.  S3,  that  for  20  fathoms  from  the 
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surface  the  lode  traverses  dark  soapy  shale,  and  it  is  not  very 
productive,  the  lode  being  filled  with  clay  and  occasional  stones 
of  ore.  From  this  point  down  to  75  fathoms,  as  the  lode 
traverses  blue  slaty  rock,  the  upper  part  of  the  lode  is  also  filled 
with  clay  (flucan),  and  the  lower  part  is  more  solid  and  contains 
ore.  The  flucan  thins  out  like  a  wedge  and  dies  away,  leaving 
a  solid  lode.  From  75  to  105  fathoms  the  lode  traverses  a  blue 
compact  slaty  rock,  a  little  calcareous  in  places,  and  arenaceous 
in  the  lower  part  Here  the  lode  contains  crystals  of  calca- 
reous spar  and  quartz,  and  in  this  portion  of  it  the  lead  ore  con- 
tains most  silver.  Taking  it  all  through  it  is  not  a  very  rich 
lode,  but  there  is  plenty  of  it  to  cut  at,  and  the  appliances 
above  ground  are  very  eflftcient 

Another  great  mine,  the  Dylefe,  lies  westward,  on  the  borders 
of  Cardiganshire.    Its  output  in  1876  was  1,000  tons  of  lead  ore. 

In  1876  there  were  37  lead  mines  in  this  county,  of  which 
13  only  made  returns  of  ore,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
9,041  tons. 

Cardiganshire, — Journeying  westward  we  reach  the  old  and 
important  lead  mining  district  of  Cardiganshire.' 

The  discovery  of  oval-shaped  dressing  stones  in  the  old 
open  workings  at  Cwmystwith  Mine  point  to  a  high  antiquity, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  mines  were  worked  by  the 
Ancient  Britons.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  they  were  worked 
by  the  Romans.  We  do  not,  however,  know  anything  defi- 
nitely about  them  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
procured  firom  Germany  two  miners,  named  Thurland  and 
Hochsetter,  to  whom  she  gave  great  privileges.  Subsequently 
these  were  extended  to  the  *  Society  of  Mines  Royal,'  who  ulti- 
mately sublet  the  mines  opened  and  worked  by  them  to  Sir 
Hugh  Myddelton,  who  worked  them  with  great  vigour  and 
success.  He  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  but,  like  many  other 
men  of  an  engineering  tiun  of  mind,  he  spent  it  all  in  the 

'  See  *  Notices  of  the  History  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Cardiganshire,'  by 
Robert  Hunt,  Memoirs  of  the  Geolo^cal  Survey  of  Great  Britatn,  vol.  iL 
part  2 ;  also  *  The  Mining  District  of  Cardiganshire,'  by  Warington  W. 
Smyth,  in  the  same  volume. 
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prosecution  of  another  enterprisCi  iidiich,  in  his  case,  was  the 
bringing  of  the  New  River  to  London.  The  presence  of  a  hagt 
proportion  of  silver  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  mint  at  the 
silver  mills  in  the  district  A  Mr.  Bushell  next  took  the  mines, 
and  spent  the  proceeds  in  the  defence  of  Charles  I.  The 
Esgair  Hir  and  adjacent  mines,  now  known  as  the  Cambrian- 
were  discovered  in  1690.  For  the  working  of  these  mines  a 
*  Mine  Adventure '  was  established  in  1698  with  a  capital  (^ 
20,000/.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this  scheme  was  that  one- 
twelfth  of  the  profits  were  to  be  devoted  to  charitable  uses, 
especially  for  the  building  of  schools  in  Wales ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  much  money  could  ever  be  spared  for  these  purposes. 
This  mine  adventure  attracted  much  attention  between  the 
years  1710-20^  and  it  appears  that  the  promoters  got  them- 
selves  into  difficulty  with  their  650  shareholders.  We  next  find 
some  adventurers  from  Flintshire  working  the  Darren  Mine 
with  some  others,  and  then  little  is  known  of  the  Cardiganshire 
mines  until  an  account  of  the  state  of  mining  in  the  county  in 
the  year  18  £o,  with  a  list  of  30  mines,  was  published  by  Sir 
Samuel  Rush  Meyrick. 

The  Cardiganshire  lead  district  extends  from  the  SW. 
boundary  of  Montgomeryshire,  where  it  joins  the  mineral 
district  of  that  county,  south-westward  to  the  sea  in  Cardigan 
Bay.  It  consists  of  several  roughly  parallel  mineral  zones, 
running  in  the  same  direction,  and  which  correspond  to  the 
strike  of  the  Llandeilo  strata,  as  these  come  in  anticlinal  curves 
to  the  surface  in  the  manner  shown  and  explained  in  the 
Shropshire  section,  fig.  80,  at  the  Roman  Gravels  Mine :  the 
barren  belts  of  ground  between  these  zones  being  for  the  most 
part  troughs  or  synclinal  curves,  filled  with  Bala,  Llandover>% 
and  Wenlock  strata.  These  zones  may  be  briefly  described 
thus,  beginning  on  the  north-west  and  coming  back  eastward ; 
the  first  belt  consists  of  the  range  of  hills  that  skirt  the  south 
side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dovey,  in  which  are  the  mines  of 
Taliesin,  Tre'rddol,  Bryn  yr  Arian,  Talybont,  and  others.  The 
bulk  of  the  galena  of  this  zone  does  not  contain  much  silver. 
It  has  a  httle  blende,  and  some  copper  pyrites. 
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The  second  belt  runs  at  some  little  distimoe  along  tbe  SE^ 
side  of  the  first,  and  is  the  one  of  most  historic  weahii  and 
importance,  being  associated  with  the  labours  of  8ir  Hiq^ 
Middleton.  It  contains  a  long  series  of  mmes,  in  some  of 
which  the  proportion  of  silver  reaches  40  ounces  to  the  txm. 
Fig.  84  illustrates  the  position  of  the  mines  along  this  bd^  and 
I  shall  have  to  refer  to  it  presently  in  relation  to  productive 
depths. 

The  third  zone  runs  from  the  Devil's  Bridge  along  the 
course  of  the  Rheidol  It  contains  the  Uewemog,  Powdl, 
Consols,  and  other  mines.  For  the  most  part  the  lodes 
here  occur  in  a  grey  argillaceous  rock,  and  become  poor 
in  soft  fissile,  dark  slate.  The  lodes  vary  much  in  charac- 
ter, some  being  distinguished  for  silver,  others  for  bl^ide^ 
and  others  for  iron  pyrites;  manganese  is  also  sometimes 
present. 

The  fourth  zone  runs  from  the  centre  of  Plynlimon  do¥m 
to  Lampeter.  It  contains  the  mines  of  Esgair  y  Mwyn  and 
Loganlas.  Some  of  the  lodes  contain  calcareous  spar  and  zinc 
ores.  To  the  SE.  is  the  silver  lead  lode  of  Llanfair  Clydogan. 
The  higher  rocks  partly  cover  this  belt. 

The  fifth  belt  ranges  from  the  east  side  of  PlynlinmiorL  In 
its  extension  NE.  into  Montgomeryshire  are  the  mines  of 
Llanbrynmair  and  Dylefe.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  belt 
the  slaty  rocks  have  frequent  interstratifications  of  sandy 
matter.  The  lodes  of  this  belt  contain  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  copper  pyrites. 

The  lodes  range  from  ENE.  to  WSW.,  but  this  direction 
is  so  varied  by  cross  courses  and  other  causes  as  to  assume, 
especially  in  the  smaller  lodes,  a  zigzag  shape.  Most  of  the 
productive  lodes  are  within  a  few  degrees  of  this  direction. 
Among  the  few  exceptions  are  the  NW.  and  SE.  lode  of  the 
old  Taliesin  Mine,  the  WNW  Comet  lode  of  Cwmystwith, 
together  with  a  few  that  have  a  true  meridional  direction.  The 
lodes,  with  few  exceptions,  dip  to  the  north. 

The  amount  of  inclination  or  dip  is  very  great — 60  to  80 
degrees  from  the  horizon.    The  Comet  lode  at  Cwmystwith  is 
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flatter,  30  to  40  degrees,  and  it  is  observable  that  in  this  case 
the  lode  does  not  deteriorate,  as  it  assumes  a  flatter  dip,  the 
strata  probably  being  favourable. 

The  gangue  of  the  lodes  consists  primarily  of  quartz  of 
different  varieties,  with  which  are  intermixed  fragments  of  the 
adjacent  slate  rock.  Next  to  quartz,  calcareous  spar  prevails 
in  the  lodes — a  remarkable  lode,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  occurring  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Ystwith  at  Pontrhyd- 
y-Groes.  It  occurs  also  in  large  ribs  at  H^nfwlch  and  Esgair 
Hir,  where  ores  of  copper  and  zinc  occur  with  those  of  lead. 

There  are  the  usual  disturbances  of  the  lodes  by  horses, 
cross  courses,  ramifications,  and  the  like,  and  the  principal 
lodes  are  oflen  accompanied  by  riders  and  small  adjacent  lodes, 
which  are  of  a  subsequent  age. 

Galena  is  the  most  abundant  lead  ore  in  the  lodes.  It 
occurs  occasionally  in  solid  ribs  and  masses  of  pure  ore,  but 
oftener  in  network  and  strings,  and  intimately  mixed  up  with 
the  non-metallic  contents  of  the  lodes. 

Lead  ore  is  most  abundant  where  the  quartz  of  the  lode  is 
of  a  cellular,  drusy,  and  friable  nature,  and  is  usually  poor  when 
the  quartz  is  massive  and  solid,  and  also  when  there  is  an 
absence  of  quartz  and  calcareous  spar  from  the  lode.  When 
calcareous  matter  abounds,  copper  ore,  as  carbonate,  is  often 
found.  Iron  pyrites  is  also  abundant  in  such  conditions,  as  in 
some  of  the  Ystumtyn  lodes.  Copper  pyrites  is  also  irregularly 
sprinkled  with  galena,  especially  near  the  surface,  but  it  is 
seldom  found  in  quantities  sufficient  to  pay  for  extraction.  A 
good  mass  of  it  in  a  pure  state  was  found  some  years  ago  in 
the  old  Tre'rddol  Mine,  and  several  parcels  of  50  tons  or 
so  have  recently  been  sold  from  Esgair  Ffraith  Mine,  but  there 
is  no  example  in  the  district  of  copper  having  been  persistently 
profitably  worked. 

Both  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lead  are  occasionally 
found,  the  former  near  the  surface,  the  result  probably  of  the 
percolation  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  The  latter 
occiu^  as  minute  crystals,  which  are  the  result  of  the  contact 
of  the  galena  with  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

P2 
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The  most  abundant  metallic  associate  of  the  galena  is  Uack 
jack  or  blende.  Calamine  is  also  found,  but  not  in  merchant- 
able quantities. 

Lead  ore  is  most  abundant  where  the  lodes  traverse  com- 
pact, thick-bedded,  slaty  rock  of  a  bluish  or  greenish  grey  colour 
and  a  soapy  feel  They  become  impoverished  when  this  is 
exchanged  ifor  soft  shaly  strata  or  gritty  sandy  beds.  In  the 
softer  strata  the  lodes  ba:ome  indistinct  and  disordered.  This 
fact  formerly  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  lodes  of  the  district 
did  not  bear  in  depth.  Gradually,  however,  these  sdter  beds 
have  been  pierced,  and  harder  strata,  in  which  the  lodes  again 
became  productive,  have  been  found  below. 

The  lodes  consisting  chiefly  of  re-formed  country  rock 
without  much  carbonate  of  lime,  are  poor  in  lead  ores.    They- 
are  too  '  countryfied,'  as  the  miners  say.    The  presence  c£ 
carbonate  of  lime  in  moderate  quantities  as  sugary  spar  is 
favourable  for  the  production  of  ore. 

The  ore  bodies  have  a  general  dip  towards  the  west,  and 
where  the  strata  are  favourable  they  are  more  continuous  ver- 
tically than  horizontally. 

In  the  year  1877  there  were  69  lead  mines  in  Cardigan- 
shire, of  which  31  made  returns  of  ore,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  5,850  tons,  from  which  were  derived  47,284  ounces  of 
silver,  or  about  an  average  of  8  ounces  to  the  ton.  The  mines 
most  productive  of  silver  were,  Great  Darren  26  ounces,  and 
Goginan  and  Level  Newydd  22  ounces  to  the  ton.  As  I  write 
I  hear  that  Court  Grange  has  just  sold  a  parcel  of  ore^  the  assay 
of  which  gives  34  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

In  the  year  1878  the  mines  were  52  in  number,  of  which  32 
made  returns  of  ore  amounting  to  6,801  tons,  with  49,028 
oimces  of  silver. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

LEAD—eimtiitiiid. 

Lead  Mines  of  CBinarroiuhire,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  Coniwa]! — Wett 
ChiTecton — of  Devon,  of  the  North  of  England— Noithumberlaod, 
DarhAin,  WestmorelaDd,  and  Cnmbertuid — of  Vorkshire,  of  Derbyshire 
— Lead  Mines  of  the  Limestones  of  Flintshire  and  Denbighshiie — Lead 

Mines  of  Ireland. 

Carnarvonshire. — An  interesting  lead  mining  district  is  situated 
in  this  county.  It  fonns  a  triangle,  a  line  stretched  from 
Trefrhiw  to  Capel  Curig  fonning  its  base,  and  the  picturesqtie 
village  of  Bettws-y-Coed  fonning  the  apex.     It  is  a  district 

Vertical  Scak  i*s5dyardL 


-    },  V. 
fdilDithic  bcdi,  ioda  {inclKdia 


which  has,  like  many  others,  formed  the  victim  of  mining 
gambling  :  sums  of  money  having  been  paid  for  mines  which 
could  not  possibly  pay  a  reasonable  interest  in  letum,  but  which 
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nevertheless,  if  worked  economically,  would  fbim  modentely 
profiuble  undertakings. 

Fig.  85  is  a  general  section  of  the  strata  from  Capel  Curig  tc 
Uannrst,  and  it  will  illustrate  the  geological  position  of  the  minft 
The  depths  attained'by  the  various  mines  are  not  great ;  tht 
approximate  depths  being ;  Coed  Mawr,  56  yards ;  Bettws-y- 
Coed,  or  Pencraig,  tio  yards ;  Cliff,  45  yards ;  Uannrat,  60 
yards;  Willoughby,  or  Pandom,  60  yards;  and  Clementina, 
100  yards.  The  most  productive  nx^  is  a  compact  greeoisb 
grey  rock  with  white  spots,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  eastem 
mines,  although  some  of  them  are  the  deepest  of  the  district, 
have  not  yet  reached  this  rock. 

The  lodes  have  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  d^  south 
about  two  feet  in  a  fathom.    They  are  from  two  to  four  feet 
wide,  and  cont^n  quartz  and  calcareous  spar,  the  latter  being 
^     ^     ,     ^    ^     most  plentiful  in  the  higher  strata.  The 
ore  occurs  in  vertical  pipes  or  courts, 
and  it  is  noticed  that  these  lie  opposite 
each  other  in  the  different  lodes,  pro- 
bably in  the  run  or  strike  of  the  same 
strata.    The   ore   occurs  in  parallel 
" OL^ifSSi™  x,^''ca'  layers,  as  shown  in  fig.  86,  which  is  a 
MARVoHBKiiK.  sectioH  of  a  Small  lode  in  the  old  Pen- 

1,  Solid  lead,  thne  incha  wide.  ..,.  n        .-i-  i  i  .-    .  ' 

ai,  Quuu.  wiihsirinES  and  cTaig  Mme.  BeauQful  examples  of  th  IS 

OT'SJto:i2«'2di."^sSSy  banded  and  comby  structure  niay  be 

"■"x^  seen  on  the  ore  heaps  at  the  mines. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  district  there  is  a  large  north 

and  south  lode,  which  probably  lies  on  a  line  of  dislocation.   It 

is  known  as  theGors  lode.  It  is  from  13  to  30  feet  wide,  and  is 

represented  as  containing  about  4  tons  of  lead  to  a  fathom  high 

and  forward  of  its  whole  width.     It  is  now  being  opened  on  in 

the  D'Eresby  Mountain  Mine,  and  probably  before  this  edittoQ 

passes  through  the  press  we  shall  know  whether  it  may  be 

worked  to  profit.    The  strata  are  of  Cambro- Silurian  age,  and 

in  the  same  strata  in  the  Point  of  Lleyn,  near  FwUheli,  are 

some  of  the  most  productive  mines  of  the  county.     In  187S 

there  were  40  lead  mines  in  Carnarvonshire,  of  which  1 2  yielded 

3,144  t°°s  of  'c^  0^1  ^'^  4>39'  ounces  of  silver. 
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Isle  of  Man, — This  island  has  eleven  lead  mines  worked  in 
strata  similar  to  those  just  described.  Its  production  of  ore 
in  1876  was  4,353  tons.  Two  of  the  mines  produced  the 
greater  part  of  this  amount :  Great  Laxey  2,500  tons,  and  Fox- 
dale  1,607  tons.  The  ore  is  exceedingly  rich  in  silver,  reaching 
as  it  does  a  proportion  of  40  ounces  to  the  ton  of  ore. 

In  1878  the  production  from  nine  mines  was  3,920  tons  of 
ore,  with  397,471  ounces  of  silver. 

Lead  mines  similarly  situated  are  worked  at  Lead  Hills  in 
Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  Cumberland,  and  in  several  of  the 

Glubb's  Shaft.  x'^sSo  fathoms. 


Kma;tf.» 
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Fig.  87.— Section  of  the  West  Chiverton  Lead  Mine. 

Welsh  counties  besides  those  already  named,  but  they  do  not 
call  for  special  remark.  I  must,  however,  devote  a  few  words 
to  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  before  I  pass  on  to 
notice  the  lead  mines  worked  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 
Cornwall,— In  1876  this  county  had  16  lead  mines,  pro- 
ducing 2,727  tons  of  ore.  Of  this  quantity  West  Chiverton, 
near  Perranzabulo,  gave  1,594  tons.  Old  Treburget,  near 
Camelford,  444  tons,  and  Herodsfoot,  near  Lanreath,  296 
tons,  leaving  the  remaining  393  tons  to  be  contributed  by  the 
remaining  13  mines.  The  whole  of  the  lead  mines  occur  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  county.  The  proportion  of  silver  pro- 
duced is  large,  about  13  ounces  to  the  ton.    The  mine  most 
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productive  of  silver  was  the  West  Chivcrton,  of  whidi  a  section 
is  given  in  fig.  87.  Its  }rield  of  silver  in  the  quantity  of  lead  ore 
named  was  29,925  ounces. 

The  lode  at  this  mine  has  a  general  east  and  west  direction^ 
with  an  inclination  or  dip  of  two  feet  in  a  fiithom  to  the  soudi. 
It  averages  six  feet  in  width,  and  is  filled  chiefly  with  quarts  diaj 
(flucan)  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  galena  occurs  princi- 
pally in  kiyers,  although  in  places  it  is  disseminated  genenJljT 
throughout  the  lode.  An  elvan  dyke  crosses  die  vein  at  about 
20  fathoms  from  the  sur&ce,  dipping  south  mort  rapidly  than 
the  lode  itself.  As  a  matter  of  experience  it  is  found  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  dykes  the  ore  b  usually  more  abun- 
dant and  richer  in  silver. 

The  mine  is  160  fathoms  deep,  and  at  the  90  &thom  level,  a 
junction  was  formed  between  two  branches  and  the  main  lode^ 
and  the  result  was  extraordinary  mineral  riches.  The  lode  was 
worth  100/.  per  cubic  fathom  for  lead,  and  30/.  for  blende. 
The  vein  here  was  about  nine  yards  wide,  and  presented  a 
series  of  ribs  of  lead  and  blende,  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in 
width,  with  ribs  of  quartz  between.  The  strata  traversed  is 
only  described  as  clay  slate,  and  with  the  classing  of  all  strata, 
besides  granitic  rocks  in  Cornwall  as  Devonian,  we  are  left  in 
uncertainty  as  to  its  age.  One  thing  is,  however,  certain,  the 
lead  strata  lie  above  the  tin  and  copper-bearing  rocks,  and 
hence  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  central  bosses  of  granite. 
We  are  only  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  strata,  like  all  those 
1  have  hitherto  described,  belong  to  the  Cambro-Silurian,  or,  as 
shown  on  geological  maps,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Devonian. 
In  the  absence  of  fossils  to  decide  the  matter,  the  strong  proba^ 
bility  is  that  they  belong  to  the  lower  group.  It  will  be  ob- 
served from  the  section  of  the  mine,  fig.  87,  that  the  course  of 
ore  has  a  defined  width,  and  a  westerly  downward  direction,  which 
may  coincide  with  the  thickness  and  dip  of  productive  strata. 

The  lode  at  Herodsfoot  Mine  approaches  more  nearly  a 
north  and  south  direction,  its  exact  bearing  being  N.  8**  to  12** 
W.  It  dips  from  70°  to  80®  east ;  it  varies  in  width  from  a  few 
inches  to  four  feet;  has  on  one  side,  usually  the  headings  a 
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brecaated  quaitzy  capel,  and  cavities  containing  crystals  of 
quartz,  rig.  88,  as  given  by  Dr.  Le  Neve  Foster '  from  a  part 
of  this  lode,  will  illustrate  its  structure.  The  lode  seems  to  be 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  profitable  north  and  south  lode  we 
have,  although,  as  al- 
ready observed,  this 
also  has  a  bearing  to>  | 
wards  east  and  west  ij 
The  strata  traversed  by  "  '- 
this  lode  are  dark  blue, 
green,anddrabcoloured  i 
slates,  which  are  inter- 
stratified  with  felspathic  "=^ 
rocks  which  sometimes 
pass  into  a  slaty  Struc- 
ture. In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mines  fos  — 
sils  have  been  found  .-_- 
indicative  of  a  Lower  ~ 
Devonian  age;  but  as  ~ 
we  have  no  depths  or 
distances  given  for  the  Fic  u.~s*ct  on  or  Lod»  ih  Whul  Hakv  amr 

.  .  °  ,  .  ;  MlHK,  COKKWAU. 

honzon  of  these  fossils, 

and  as  the  lode  itself  seems  to  be  a  line  of  dislocation,  we  are  still 

a  little  uncertain  as  to  the  age  of  the  true  lead-bearing  strata. 

These  two  mines,  producing  as  they  do  the  great  bulk  of  the 
lead  raised  in  the  county,  will  suffice  as  ilhistrations  of  the 
Cornish  lead  lodes. 

In  1878  thirteen  mines  yielded  1,349  tons  of  lead  ore,  with 
16,456  ounces  of  silver. 

Devon* — Although  historically  a  lead-mining  county  of 
importance,  Devon  numbered  in  1876  only  ten  lead  mines, 
Sind  of  these  three  only  made  returns  of  ore,  amounting  alto- 

■  On  ■  The  Lode  at  Wheal  Muj  Aon,'  Tnaa.  Xayal  Ofiegiail  Santfy 
of  Cpmwall,  voL  ii.  part  i,  1875. 

*  See  also  De  la  Bfche,  Gtotogkal  Rtporl  en  Ctnttwall  and  Devon  ;  aim 
i.Oioweii,  Semt  Atceimt  ^ Iht  Ristand Prtgriis  ^ MmingrnDtvamhir*. 
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gether  to  437  tons  with  5,890  oirnoes  of  sQver,  or  tbont  ijf 
ounces  to  the  ton.  The  two  principal  mining  diHiicts  nf 
Beer  Alston  on  the  banks  of  theTamar  in  die  soUitfa,  andCombr 
martin  in  the  north  of  the  county.  Reference  is  made  to  mtoei 
in  these  districts  in  the  thirteenth  oenUny,  and  the  aigoitl- 
ferous  nature  of  the  lead  ore  was  then  wdl  understood.  The 
geological  position  of  the  lead-bearing  strata  will  be  undenlood 
from  the  following  table  of  the  order  of  the  Deyonian  stsata : 


Middle 
Devonian 


(U  Pilton  Slates. — Copper  ote  In  placet  with 
blende. 
2.  Cuccultea  SaDdstone. 
3.  Pickwell  Sandstone. — ^Veins  of  haematite  with  oxide  of  nuai 
ganese. 

4.  Northoe  Slates. — Qoarts  veins,  hat  little  or  no  mffalKq 
minerals. 

5.  Ufiracombe  Slates  and  Limestones.^— Horlson  of  Hkt  fShet 
lead  mines  of  Combmartin  and  elsewhere,  copper,  blende, 
and  some  antimony. 

6.  Martinho  Beds. — Containing  beds  of  iron  along  the  strike 
of  the  beds. 

Lower     Cj,  Ljoiton  Beds. — No  metals. 
Devonian\8.  Foreland  Sandstones. — Iron  ores. 

At  Combmartin  Mine  the  lode  traverses  a  bed  of  clay  slate 
near  its  junction  with  limestone  rock ;  the  galena,  which  often 
occurs  in  courses  and  masses  on  the  lower  side  of  the  lode,  is 
associated  with  flucan,  quartz,  and  white  iron.  In  the  lodes  of 
Beer  Alston,  which  traverse  calcareous  slates,  the  matrix  consists 
of  fluorspar,  and  the  lead  ore  is  disseminated  through  the  lode 
in  small  lumps. 

We  now  approach  the  consideration  of  the  important  and  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  lead  ore  contained  in  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone of  England  and  Wales,  beginning  with  those  of  the  north. 

Northumberland^  Durham^  and  Cumberland^ — Lying  on 
the  military  road  known  as  the  Maiden  Way,  the  mining  dis^ 

^  See  also  Westgarth  Forster  on  Strata  in  the  North  of  England;  Sop* 
with,  Geological  Sections  of  Lead  Mines  in  Alston  Moor  and  Teesdcdt ; 
Wallace,  on  Lead  Ore  in  Veins  on  Alston  Moor  ;  The  Industrial  Resources 
of  the  Tyne^  IVear,  and  Tees,  by  Armstrong  and  others. 
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trict  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  three  northern  counties 
just  named  became  known  to  the  Romans — ^traces  of  whose 
ancient  smelting  houses  still  exist  Not  much,  however,  is 
heard  of  these  northern  mines  until  1468,  when  Edward  IV. 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  with  others,  all  mines 
north  of  the  Trent  Seventy  years  later  were  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  all  the 
mines  of  Blanchland,  the  mines  of  Alston  Moor,  with  others 
in  the  north.  Several  of  the  mines  subsequently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  whose 
successors  they  still  belong.  The  royalties  of  Allendale 
passed  through  several  owners  into  the  family  of  the  present 
owner,  W.  B.  Beaumont,  M.P.  The  Weardale  mines  belong 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

The  advent  of  Smeaton  into  the  district  in  1775  led  to  a 
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Fig.  89. — GsNBRAL  Section  across  ths  Pbnnins  Chain,  England 

J,  Carboniferous  limestone,    a  a.  Shales  and  limestones  (Voredale  Beds).     33,  Millstone 
grit.    4  4,  Coal-measures.    5  5,  Permian  sandstone  and  limestone  (magnesian). 

change  for  the  better  in  the  methods  of  mining.  He  projected 
the  Nent  Force  Level,  which  drains  a  portion  of  the  mine$. 
Mr.  Westgarth  was  another  of  the  early  pioneers,  who  was  also 
the  inventor  of  hydraulic  engines.  The  great  work  of  the  dis- 
trict is  the  Blacket  Level,  which  was  begim  in  1855,  near  Al- 
lendale town,  by  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  which  is  seven  miles  long. 
In  1878  Cumberland  produced  from  24  mines  2,667  ^^^ 
of  lead  ore,  containing  11,707  ounces  of  silver.  Durham  and 
Northumberland  from  30  mines  gave  16,869  tons  of  lead  ore, 
containing  58,318  ounces  of  silver;  and  Westmoreland  from 
one  mine  yielded  1,581  tons  of  lead  ore,  with  14,075  ounces  of 
silver.  A  few  of  these  mines  are  worked  in  the  older  rocks, 
but  the  bulk  of  them  are  worked  in  the  range  of  hills,  of  Car- 
boniferous or  mountain  limestone,  which,  from  Scotland  to  Derby- 
shire, form  the  Pennine  chain*    The  diagram  section,  fig.  89, 
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itnta,  I,  and  ibo  dwwi  the 
posiiiaa  in  die  Mria  oocnpieJ 
bf  die  lead  OK  dqMsts. 

Then  are,  it  wiUbeseen* 
four  wdl-defined  horinns  o( 
lead  ore,  tbe  whole  of  ^udi 
are  above  die  rodk  known  a> 
the  Grcst  Whin  Sin,  and  hence 
,  above  the  great  nuaa  of  dtt 
Great  Scar  limestcmes.  The 
limestones,  1234,  with  tbe 
intervening  strata,  are  traversed 
by  a  vast  number  of  lode^ 
which  are  productive  in  the 
limestone,  but  impoveiished 
by  various  d^rees  in  the  shales 
and  sandstones,  being  poorest 
where  the  strata  are  soft  or 
coarse.  They  are  also  most 
perpendicular  in  the  lime- 
stones, and  incline  to  the  hori- 
zontal when  passing  through 
the  shales :  an  illustration  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  cross  section 
of  the  Browngill  vein,  fig.  91, 
adapted  from  Wallace. 

As  the  lodes  pass  through 
the  shale  beds  they  are  often 
disordered,  the  walls  are  ill- 
defined,  and  little  or  no  lead  is 
present    Thus  the  Dowgang 
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Nent  Head  and  Guddamgill  groups  of  veins  have  been  worked 
at  various  mines  in  the  Quaiiy  Hazle,  and  down  as  lov  as  the 
Slaty  Hazle,  but  without  profitable  results,  although  small  bodies 
of  ore  were  present ;  and  rich  bodies  of  ore  which  have  been 
worked  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nent,  in  the  four-fathom  lime- 
stone, have  ceased  to  be  productive  when  followed  down  into 
the  Nattras  GUI  Hazle,  and  when  followed  down  into  the  Slaty 
Hazle  were  pinched,  and  contained  only  small  pieces  of  ore. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  profitable  and  moderately  productive 
lodes  have  a  NW.  and  S£.  direction,  and  a  nearly  veitical  dip 


NE.  The  ordinary  veins  are  intersected  by  N.  and  S.  cross 
veins,  which  are  accompanied  by  dislocations  of  the  strata,  the 
beds  being  usually  thrown  up  to  the  west  When  these  cross 
veins  strike  the  ordinary  lodes  at  an  acute  angle,  the  point  (^ 
intersection  is  generally  rich  in  me. 

The  minerals  associated  with  galena  in  the  vdns  vaiy 
gready  in  different  parts  of  the  district  At  the  Cowper'a  Dyke 
Lead  Mines,  carbonate  of  lime  and  fluoride  of  calcium  fill 
die  veins  in  the  great  limestone,  the  veins  presentit^  the 
appearance  shown  in  fig.  93. 
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and  cpmtsne  nutter,  snd 
QsoiDf  sD^ihite  of  due  diap- 
pens.  A  good  deil  of  cff- 
booate  of  time  is  also  present 
The  Uner  also  aboosds  in  the  Four  Fathom  Limestone,  as 
well  as  in  veins  in  the  Tvne  Bottom  and  Great  Scar  Limestone, 
where  it  occurs  in  slender  six-sided  prisms,  from  three  to  four 
inches  long,  \\liere  the  lead  ore  is  most  abundant,  diese  prisms 
are  most  perfect  Quartz  crystals  are  not  uiKximmon  in  the 
limestone,  as  well  as  those  of  fluorspar,  die  whole  being  asso- 
ciated with  iron  p\-rites.  Fluorspar  is  generally  abundant  where 
lead  ore  is  plentiful,  although  it  does  occur  sometimes  without 
the  ore.  Generally  speaking  the  vein  matter  is  harder  on  the 
east,  in  Coal  Cleugh,  Alston  Moor,  and  Teesdale,  than  on  die 
west,  as  at  Allen  Heads,  Weardale,  and  Derwent  Again,  at 
Cross  Fell,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  the  lodes  are  filled 
with  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  on  the  west  with  sulphate  of  baryta. 
The  associated  minerals  exist  in  greater  variety  in  the  lodes  of 
the  Great  Limestone  than  in  any  of  the  other  limestones: 

This  limestone  is  about  twenty  yards  thick.  It  is  made  up 
of  beds  of  limestone  parted  by  thin  layers  of  shale.  Some  of 
die  limestone  beds  have,  especially  where  much  intersected  by 
veins,  become  decomposed  by  the  action  of  water  flowing 
through  and  remaining  in  them,  and  in  the  cavities  thus  formed 
arc  found  deposits  of  lead  ore.    These  decomposed  parts  of 
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the  Great  Limestone  are  known  as  '  flats,*  of  which  there  are 
three—'  High  Flat  Post,'  *  Middle  Flat  Post,'  and  '  Lower  Flat 
Post.*  Sometimes  these  *  flats '  have  not  been  refilled  with  re- 
deposited  matter,  and  present  the  appearance  of  caverns 
lined  with  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  galena,  and  blende. 
These  caverns  occasionally  attain  a  large  size,  containing 
twenty  cubic  fathoms  of  space.  Both  the  filled  and  the  un- 
filled *  flats '  thin  off"  into  thin  layers  or  strings,  which  not  un- 
frequently  connect  them  with  others  and  with  the  veins.  They 
are  longer  horizontally  than  vertically,  and  cover  large  areas  of 
the  beds,  those  of  Small  Cleugh  and  Handsome  Mea  Cross 
Vein,  shown  in  figs.  93  and  94  (adapted  from  Wallace),  occupy- 
ing an  area  of  nine  acres.  The  ore  is  most  abundant,  and  the 
workings  most  extensive,  in  the  Lower  Flat 

In  fig.  93  the  light-shaded  part  shows  the  extent  of  the  de- 
composition undergone  by  the  limestone,  and  the  black  por- 
tions the  orey  ground  already  worked,  and  the  fine  lines  are  the 
ordinary  veins. 

These  *  flats  *  in  the  Great  Limestone,  which  are  of  consider- 
able extent,  are  worked  in  the  Dowgan  Mines  of  Nent  Head. 
Also  in  Holy  Field  Mines  similar  flats  lead  off  fi-om  the 
sides  of  the  lodes.  Flats  also  occur  in  the  Tyne  Bottom  Lime- 
stone under  similar  conditions,  lead  being  distributed  in  paying 
quantities  in  the  altered  portion,  but  they  are  not  much  worked. 
Where  'flats'  are  not  definitely  formed,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  limestone  cheeks  or  sides  of  the  lodes  are  partially 
decomposed,  or  altered,  for  some  distance  on  either  side. 

Yorkshire} — Passing  southward  into  Yorkshire  we  find  in 
Swaledale  much  the  same  arrangement  of  the  limestone  strata 
as  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  com- 
parison of  fig.  95,  which  shows  the  arrangement  in  Yorkshire, 
with  the  northern  section  fig.  90. 

The  Main  Limestone,  corresponding  to  the  Great  Lime- 
stone of  the  north,  is  the  chief  ore-bearing  group  of  strata  in 


»  See  also  Phillips's  Geology  of  Yorkshire;  Mineral  Van*  of  Swaledale^ 
Yorkshire^  by  Lonsdale  Bradley,  F.G.S. 
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the  district  It  is  a  hard,  fine,  and  close-grained  limestcme, 
interbedded  with  thin  shale  partings.  It  contains  three  princi- 
pal layers  of  decomposed  limestone  or  *  flats,'  in  whidi  are  also 
caverns  containing  various  amomits  of  lead  ore.  These  are 
connected  by  strings  and  v-eins  \'ariously  jMolific  of  ore  both 
in  the  limestone  and  in  the  overlying  chert  Higher  still  the 
lodes  are  occasionally  very  rich  in  the  *  Red '  Limestone,  and 
also  in  the  Under  Sett  chert  and  limestone.  They  are  more 
rarely  productive  in  the  underlying  27  ^thoms  grit,  when  the 
lodes  are  wide.  The  Third  Sett  Limestone,  corresponding  to 
the  Tync  Bottom  Limestone,  has  not  been  much  woiked,  and, 
as  in  the  north,  it  forms  the  lowest  limit  hitherto  of  mining 
operations.  The  grits  and  plates  between  the  beds  specified 
are  not  usually  productive  of  lead  ore. 

The  mining  district  of  Swaledale,  which  we  may  take  as  a 
typical  one,  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  by  six  miles  broad,  ex- 
tending from  Richmond  on  the  east,  to  Westmoreland  on  the 
west,  and  from  Wensleydale  on  the  south,  to  Teesdale  on 
the  north.  The  lodes  are  nearly  all  due  east  and  west,  very 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  probably  continuous  between  the 
mines  at  which  they  are  worked.  They  occur  in  groups. 
Starting  on  the  north  there  is  a  group  of  two  lodes  running 
through  the  mines,  then  a  group  of  three,  followed  by  another 
group  of  two,  and  at  some  distance  farther  south  by  another 
group  of  three. 

In  the  SE.  comer  of  the  district,  at  the  Grinton  and 
Ellerton  Mines,  there  are  a  few  NW.  and  SW.  lodes. 

The  earthy  materials  filling  the  lodes  are  known  in  York- 
shire as  *  riders.'  When  tliese  consist  simply  of  fragments  of 
the  containing  rock-limestone,  chert,  or  grit,  it  is  called  a 
primary  rider.  When  it  consists  of  these  in  a  dissolved  and 
reconstituted  condition,  as  calcareous  spar,  fluorspar,  baryto- 
calcite,  and  quartz  spar,  it  is  called  a  secondary  rider.  When, 
finally,  it  consists  of  a  loose  earthy  or  clayey  matrix,  it  is 
called  a  tertiary  rider  or  lode.  The  substances  mentioned 
comprise  the  non-metallic  filling  of  the  lodes.  With  these  and 
the  ore,  sulphide  of  lead,  are  associated  the  oxides  of  zinc — 
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black  and  grey  jack  and  iron  pyrites.  Most  of  the  lodes  have 
a  non-metaJlic  filling  of  one  of  the  above  kinds,  but  there  are 
productive  lodes  where  metallic  ore  fills  the  whole  width. 
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The  lodes  north  of  the  River  Swale  are  mostly  true  lode^ 
carrying  strong  riders,  while  on  the  south  the  ore  lies  in 
caverns  and  flats  in  the  limestone. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  lodes  are  on  lines  of  dislocation  of 
the  strata,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
location affects  materially  the  productiveness  of  the  lodes.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  given  in  fig.  95,  which  is  adapted  from 
one  of  Mr.  Lonsdale's  series  of  sinular  iUustrations.  Where 
the  dislocation  is  least,  the  two  walls  of  the  lodes  are  limestones 
for  the  greatest  distance ;  and  as  this  is  the  most  favourable 
condition  for  the  production  of  ore,  a  greater  vertical  space  of 
ore-bearing  ground  is  available.  When  the  dislocation  throws 
up  a  bed  of  grit  against  a  bed  of  limestone  is  the  next 
favourable  condition ;  when  a  bed  of  shale  against  a  bed  of 
limestone  is  a  less  favourable  condition ;  and  when  shale  beds 
against  shale  beds  is  the  least  favourable  condition  of  all  others. 

The  percentage  of  ore-bearing  surface  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  lodes  thus  varies  considerably,  from  61  per  cent  where  the 
dislocation  is  under  a  fathom,  to  31  per  cent  where  the  dis- 
location amounts  to  13  fathoms.  Of  course,  when  the  strata 
are  in  an  undisturbed  condition,  the  lodes  are  only  productive, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  beds  specified. 

In  the  *  Top  Setts  *  170  points  of  the  lodes  have  been  re- 
turned as  productive — from  the  crow,  chert,  and  limestone  to  the 
black  beds  and  thin  limestone;  148  points  have  been  produc- 
tive in  the  *  Main  Setts,*  consisting  of  the  Main  Limestone  and 
chert,  and  40  in  the  Under  Setts,  composed  of  the  Under  Sett 
limestone  and  chert  and  the  27  fathoms  grit  In  1876, 
Yorkshire  had  54  lead  mines,  of  which  23  made  returns  of  ore 
amounting  to  4,198  tons,  with  a  proportion  of  8,850  oimces  of 
silver,  or  slightly  over  2  ounces  per  ton. 

Derbyshire, — Lead  mining  in  this  county  is  a  very  ancient 
industry.  It  is  said  that  prior  to  the  year  1289  the  only  lead 
mines  were  those  of  Derbyshire,*  and  Pryce  *  says  that  Edward  I. 

'  McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary. 

•  Mituralogia  CornuHensis,  See  also  Mawes*  Derbyshire  ;  and  Letters^ 
by  J.  B.  (J.  Biden),  in  Alining  youmal,  1877. 
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brought  miners  from  Derbyshire  to  work  the  silver  mines  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  The  same  monarch  also  caused  an  in- 
quisition to  be  made,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  at  Ash- 
bum,  into  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Derbyshire  miners. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  embodied  in  a  report,  a  copy  of 
which,  together  with  a  list  of  the  articles  and  customs  of  the 
Wapentake  of  Wirksworth,  with  other  curious  information,  is 
contained  in  the  *  Miner's  Guide,  or  Complete  Miner,'  published 
at  Wirksworth  in  18 10,  by  J.  Cotes,  and  sold  at  that  time  by 
Crosby  &  Co.,  4  Stationers'  Hall  Court 

The  great  mining  district  of  the  county  lies  between  the 
towns  of  Buxton  and  Castleton  on  the  north,  and  Cromford 
and  Wirksworth  on  the  south.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long  by 
about  twelve  miles  broad ;  the  eastern  half  of  this  width  being 
the  most  productive  mineral  ground. 

In  the  year  1876  there  were  no  less  than  100  lead  mines 
in  the  county,  50  of  which  yielded  ore  to  the  extent  of  2,129 
tons.  A  number  of  mines  yielding  less  than  five  tons  each 
brought  the  quantity  up  to  2,264  tons,  concerning  which  no 
percentage  of  silver  is  recorded.  The  same  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  limestone  strata  is  continued  southward  into  this 
county,  and  also  the  disposition  of  the  lead  ore  and  its  asso* 
dated  minerals.  There  are  three  or  four  layers  or  courses  of  a 
basaltic-like  rock,  called  toadstone,  answering  to  the  whinsill 
of  the  North,  which  run  somewhat  irregularly  through  the  beds, 
and  which  pinch  the  lodes  as  they  pass  through  them;  and 
sometimes  die  lodes  are  quite  cut  off  through  the  thickness  of 
the  dykes  or  beds.  The  various  deposits  of  ore  are  locally 
known  as  '  Pipe'  veins,  where  the  ore  is  contained  in  an  elon- 
gated vertical  pocket;  Rake  veins,  which  are  ordinary  veins;  and 
Flats,  similar  to  those  already  described.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  deposits  themselves  to  require  a  special  description,  and 
I  may  conclude  my  description  of  the  lead  ore  deposits  of 
the  whole  of  the  Pennine  chain  of  limestones  with  the  remark 
that  the  deposits  are,  on  the  whole,  richer  where  the  beds  form 
a  synclinal  trough  than  where  they  form  an  anticlinal  ridge. 

Flintshire  and  Denbighshire. — Dipping  westward  under  the 
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Coal-measures,  Permian,  and  New  Red  Sandstone  strata,  the 
limestone  beds  we  have  been  considering  rise  again  to  the 
surface  in  these  two  counties,  where  they  form  the  natural 
boundary  between  England  and  North  Wales.  From  Llan- 
gollen on  the  south,  to  Flint,  Holywell,  and  Prestatyn  on  the 
nonh,  portions  of  the  strata  are  highly  mineralised  with  the 
ores  of  lead  and  zinc.  Along  this  portion  of  the  range  there 
were,  in  1876,  in  the  two  counties,  84  mines,  of  which  45  raised 
5,963  tons  of  ore  with  a  proportion  of  26,397  ounces  <^  silver. 
The  bulk  of  the  ore  was  raised  from  three  mines.  In  Denbigh- 
shire the  Minera  Mine  produced  3,081  tons,  and  in  Flintshire  the 
Talargoch  Mines  gave  950  tons,  and  the  North  Hendre  640  toes. 
In  1878  the  production  of  the  two  counties  was  7,845  tons. 

The  ore-bearing  strata  occupy  two  distinct  zones  in  the 
series :  first,  and  chiefly,  in  the  lower  pale-coloured  limestones, 
I  and  2  of  Jig.  96,  which  correspond  to  the  Great  Scar  lime- 


stones of  the  North  ;  and,  secondly,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  the 
grits  and  limestones,  4,  and  the  uppennost  part  of  3,  which 
correspond  in  an  attenuated  form  to  the  ore-bearing  grits  and 
limestones  of  the  northern  counties.  The  strata  between  are 
unproductive  of  lead  ore. 

The  veins  are  very  numerous,  and  have  a  general  east  and 
west  direction  :  those  profitably  worked  for  any  length  erf 
time  taking  that  course.  There  are  north  and  south  lodes  of 
great  length,  which  mark  dislocations  of  the  strata,  but  these 
derive  their  mineral  wealth  from  the  intersection  and  junction 
of  the  east  and  west  lodes.  A  good  example  of  a  true  fissure 
Vein  is  seen  at  the  Talargoch  Mines,  near  Rhyl, 
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The  lode  runs  through  all  the  beds  from  the  base  of  No.  4 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  limestone.  It  ranges  from  ENE. 
to  WSW.,  dipping  to  the  nortL    It  varies  from  3  feet  to  30  feet 


r-^Fvii 


r~i-->]s^i['-cp^ 


Fig.  97.— Section  of  Flat  Lode  at  North  Hendrb  Lead  Mine,  N.  Wales. 

1"=  100  yards. 

I,  Drift    3,  White  limestone.    3,  Bluish-black  limestone  and  shale.    4,  Black  limestone. 

5,  Lead-beanng  limestone.    6,  Flat  lode. 

wide,  being  widest  in  the  beds  No.  2,  of  fig.  96.  It  has  an 
earthy  filling  of  carbonate  of  lime,  cherty  matter,  and  firagments 
of  the  adjacent  strata.  It  contains  the  sulphides  of  lead  and 
zinc,  the  latter  most  abundantly.  The  ore  is  richest  in  metaUic 
zinc  and  the  lead  ore  in  silver  in  the  beds  No.  2.  The  lode  is 
not  productive  in  the  beds  No.  3. 

There  are  also  *  flats '  of  the  usual  kind — those  formed  at 
the  junction  of  limestone  with  sandstone  beds,  as  at  Fron 
Fawnog;  those  occurring  in  cavities  in  the  limestone  filled 
with  clay,  with  imbedded  lumps  of  pure  galena  ;  and  flat  lodes 
like  that  at  North  Hendre,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  in 
fig.  97.  In  these  flats,  more  especially  in  the  second  kind, 
carbonate  of  lead  is  found  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  at  the 
Westminster  and  Queen  of  the  Mountain  Mines,  where  it  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  clay  in  the  pocket  or  flat,  filling  up  the  hollows 
of  the  limestone  beds. 

Scotland  possesses  seven  lead  mines,  of  which  very  little  is 
known  mineralogically.  In  1877  four  of  these  produced  2,706 
tons  of  lead  ore,  which  yielded  11,306  ounces  of  silver.    An 
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attempt  is  now  being  made  to  resuscitate  the  Lead  Hilb  Bfines 
in  Lanarkshire,  which  were  formerly  of  considerable  importance. 
Ireland. — In  this  island,  one  mine,  Loganmre^  m  At  ooonty 
of  Wicklow,  yielded  in  1876  1,825  tons  of  lead  <»e,  containing 
6,840  ounces  of  silver.  The  mine  is  worked  in  strata  of  tbe 
same  age  as  those  of  Shropshire,  Montgomery,  and  Cardigan- 
shire, already  described.  As  there  are  no  distinctive  features  to 
describe,  this  reference  will  conclude  my  description  of  Ae 
lead-ore  deposits  of  *  the  British  Isles,  and  I  will  pass  on  to 
notice  those  of  America. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

LEAD^Continued, 

Lead  Mines  of  North«Eastem  America — Canada — New  England  States-^ 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa — Carbonate  of  Lead  in  Colorado — Sum* 
mary  and  Deductions. 

Eastern  America. — ^Again  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  following 
the  method  hitherto  pursued,  I  will  first  notice  the  lead  mines 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  beginning 
on  the  north  and  following  the  mines  southward.  We  will 
then  proceed  westward  to  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  and  farther 
west 

Canada, — In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1878  the  Frontenac 
Lead  Smelting  Works  shipped  four  truck-loads  of  lead,  said 
to  be  of  good  quality,  but  we  lack  at  present  any  information 
as  to  the  stratigraphical  conditions  under  which  the  ore  was 
obtained. 

New  England  States. — Lead  ore  deposits  occur  frequently 
in  the  clay  slates  and  metamorphic  rocks  south-east  of  the 
Appalachian  chain  of  mountains.  For  the  most  part  these  are 
s^egated  deposits,  but  sometimes  they  are  found  as  strong, 
well  defined  lodes.  The  ores  are  a  good  deal  mixed  with 
inferior  substances,  and  mining  has  not  been  very  successfiilly 
pursued.  Often  the  veins  consist  of  barren  quartz,  and  the 
segregations  lie  between  intrusive  rocks  and  limestones,  pro- 
bably of  Llandeilo  age.  One  of  the  best  examples  given  by 
Mr.  Whitney  *  was  at  Middleton,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  The  galena  occurs  here  in  a  vein  10  to  20 
inches  wide,  traversing  micaceous  slate.    This  is  partly  filled 

1  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States, 
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Fig.  98. — Lbad  Loob 
IN  Micaceous  Slatb» 

CONNICTICUT. 


with  quartz,  that  occurs  in  ciystallised  plates  or  combs,  and  is 
associated  with  calcspar,  crystals  of  fluorspar,  and  sulphate  of 

baryta.  Distributed  in  this  matrix  is  galena, 
along  with  blende,  iron  pyrites,  and,  rarely, 
yellow  copper  ore.  The  vein  sends  shoots 
along  the  bedding  of  the  strata,  as  shown  in 
fig.  98,  which  are  often  productive  of  ore  for 
some  distance  fh>m  the  main  lode.  The 
galena  averaged  50  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton,  the  fine-grained  yielding  only  one-third  the  quanti^  given 
by  the  coarse  ore. 

New  York. — ^The  arrangement  of  the  strata  continues  the 
same  in  this  State,  and  lead  ore  has  been  obtained  since  the 
year  1835  from  the  veins  of  Ryssie,  in  St  Lawrence  coun^. 
The  principal  vein — the  Coal  Hill  Vein — ^is  neariy  perpen- 
dicular \  it  varies  in  width  fi'om  2  to  4  feet ;  it  ranges  fix>m 
SSE.  to  NNW.,  and  its  gangue  is  calcareous  spar,  which  often 
assumes  a  beautifully  crystalline  form.  The  galena  occurred  in 
a  pure  state  as  a  rib  about  10  inches  wide,  in  the  midst  of  which 
were  fine  crystals  of  the  ore.  There  was  not  much  silver,  but 
at  one  time  the  lode  was  estimated  at  the  value  of  25/.  per 
fathom. 

Some  of  the  finest  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
world  have  been  derived  from  this  lode,  one,  preserved  in  Yale 
College,  weighing  165  pounds. 

A  similar  arrangement  is  observed  in  the  Union  vein  of  the 
same  locality,  and  similar  deposits  in  veins  and  segregations 
occur  in  Lewis  and  Columbia  counties. 

Wisconsin^  Illinois^  and  Iowa} — Proceeding  westward  we 
reach  an  important  lead  region  at  the  junction  of  these  three 
States.  It  is  bounded  by  the  river  Wisconsin  on  the  north,  and 
the  Mississippi  oh  the  west,  running  eastward  along  the  former 
river  for  70  or  80  miles,  and  northward  along  the  latter  for 
about  the  same  distance.    The  deposits  seem  to  have  been 


'  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  Moses  Strong,  1877;  Engineering  and  Mming 
Journal  of  l^ew  York^  vol.  xxvu;  Whitney's  Mdallic  PVealth, 
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known  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Attention  was  attracted 
to  the  district  in  1700  by  Le  Suer.  In  1788,  Dubugue,  a 
French  miner,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  that  now  includes  the 
town  that  bears  his  name.  He  continued  mining  until  his  death, 
in  1809.  Mining  operations  were  carried  on  under  Tarious 
arrangements  and  with  varying  success  till  1839,  when  a  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  country  was  made  by  Dr.  Owen  and  139 
assistants.  In  1847  ^^^  mines  yielded  of  metalHc  lead  24,145 
tons.  In  1853  the  yield  had  decreased  to  13,307  tons.  In 
1876  the  production  of  the  whole  region  only  reached  6,812 
tons. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  strata,  with  their  English 
equivalents  : 


Cambro- 
Silurian 


Bala  Limestone 


Llandeilo  Beds 


Cambrian  • 


Upper 


Lower 


Lingula  and 
Tremadoc  Beds 

Bangor  Beds 


Niagara  Limestone. 

Galena  Limestone — Lead -bearing 

rock. 
Trenton  Limestone — Fossils,  large 

orthoceratites,  faTosites,  &c. 
Sandstones,  shales,  and  calcareous 

beds. 
Lower    Magnesian     Limestone — 

Lower  limit  of  lead-bearing  rodu. 
White  Potsdam  Sandstone. 
Fossiliferous  Slates. 
Dolomitic  Limestones. 
,Dark  Sandstones. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  geological  horizon  of  die  lead- 
bearing  strata  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Llandeilo  beds  of 
Great  Britain,  the  difference  being  that  in  this  American  region 
there  is  a  greater  abundance  of  calcareous  matter  than  there  is 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  principal  mines  are  worked  in  the 
Galena  limestone,  the  productive  lodes  penetrating  at  times 
the  underlying  Trenton  limestone,  and  occasionally  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone ;  but  their  productiveness  ceases  when 
they  enter  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  corresponding  to  our  Lin- 
gula and  Tremadoc  beds. 

The  Galena  limestone  is  a  yellowish-grey,  hard»  compact 
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crystalline  rocL  It  contains  numerous  small  cavities,  filled 
with  a  softer  material,  and  sometimes  lined  with  aystals  of  cal- 
cite.  It  is  thick-bedded  in  its  upper  portion,  and  consists  of 
thin  layers  in  its  lower  part  It  contains  the  usual  LJandeQo 
fossils.  Distributed  throughout  it,  but  occurring  more  abund- 
antly in  its  middle  part,  are  layers  and  accumulations  of  flinti 
coinciding  with  the  bedding.  The  metallic  deposits  occur,  as 
shown  in  hg.  99,  in  vertical  cracks  or  crevices,  as  they  are  locally 
called,  I  ;  in  flats  or  '  flat  openings,'  2 ;  and  in  pockets, 
3.  The  cracks,  i,  opening  out  at  times  into  cavities,  as  shown 
at  A,  in  figs.  100  and  loi. 


Tk.  S9,— SiCTir 


The  workings  have  been  carried  down  in  this  limestone  to  a 
depth  of  about  120  feet 

The  vertical  veins  or  lodes  have  an  east  and  west  direction. 
Their  usual  width  is  from  one  to  two  feet,  but  they  open  out 
into  cavities  30  feet  across.  They  are  filled  with  a  dark  red 
ferruginous  clay,  together  with  calcspar,  and  fragments  of  the 
adjacent  rock,  in  which  loose  lumps  of  ore  are  indiscriminately 
distributed.  In  the  flats  the  matrix  is  usually  calcspar,  in  which 
lumps  of  galena  occur,  and  which  alternates  in  layers  with 
calamine,  blende,  and  iron  pyrites.  These  flats  are  connected 
by  irregular  cracks  with  the  vertical  fissures,  i,  bearing  ore. 
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The  ore  deposits  lie  above  a  group  of  fossilifcioas  blue 
limestones,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  gases  evolved  in 
the  decompositioD  of  so  much  animal  matter  as  must  have  once 
existed,  may  have  had  a  material  influence  in  detennining  the 
precipitation  of  the  lead  from  the  overspreading  plombiferous 
solution. 

_  _>^ 

&  ~ 


The  det^ed  section  of  the  limestones  at  Mineral  Point, 
Wisconsin,  is  as  follows : 


Chief  Lead  Deposit 


Yellow  Galena  limestone,  75  feel. 

Upper  Lead  Opening,  3  feet  10  8  feet 

Glass  Rock  or  Blue  Lioiestoiie,  9  feet  to  13  feet. 

Middle  Lead  Opening,  3  feet  lo  8  feet 

Soft  Spongy  Limestone,  13  feet  to  tS  feet. 

Lower  Lead  Opening,  4  feet  to  8  feet. 

White  Soft  Galena  LimeUone,  i  foot  to  1  feet. 


Lead  deposits  are  opening  out  on  a  large  scale  around  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Missouri  and  Madison  rivers,  but  ve 
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have  not  as  yet  many  particulars  concerning  them.  The  pro- 
duction for  1877  reached  the  large  amount  of  22,000  tons,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  ore  is  found 
are  similar  to  those  just  described  of  the  Wisconsin  region,  the 
ore  lying  in  cracks  and  flats  of  limestones  of  a  magnesian 
character,  with  Cambro-Silurian  fossils. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  ore  is  found  associated 
with  that  of  silver  in  Colorado^  Nevada^  UUth^  and  the  Western 
territories  generally,  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  descrip- 
tion I  have  given  of  the  Emma  Mine,  the  Comstock  lode,  and 
the  Ruby  Hill  deposits.    It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  me  to 


Fig.  102.— Section  of  Strata  in  California  Gilch,   Colorazx),  showing 
PORTION  OF  Carbonate  of  Lead  Deposits. 

1,  Porphyritic  rock,  la  to  loofeet  thick.  2,  Thin  bed  of  white  clay.  3,  Carbonate  of 
lead  bed,  I  to  20  feet  thick.  4,  Oxide  of  iron,  i  to  6  feet  thick.  ^.Limestone.  6,  Clay 
slates.     7,  Quartzites  and  metamorphic  rocks,  resting  upon  gneiss. 

notice  the  recent  discovery  of  extensive  deposits  of  carbonate 
of  lead  in  California  Gulch,  Colorado. 

This  gulch  ^  forms  the  bed  of  one  of  the  uppermost  tribu- 
taries of  the  Arkansas  River.  It  lies  just  south  of  the  Park 
portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Great  Divide.  About  sixteen  years  ago  it  was  the  busy  scene  of 
rich  surface  gold  mining  operations,  and  the  miners  frequently 
noticed  the  great  weight  of  many  of  the  stones  and  boulders  that 
lay  in  their  way ;  but  as  there  was  not  the  usual  appearance 
of  lead  ore  no  further  notice  was  taken. 

»  See  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  New  York^  vol.  xxv.  p.  40. 
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The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lead  in  these  heavy  stones 
was  first  recognised  about  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wood, 
of  Ann  Arbour,  Michigan.  Further  search  revealed  the  mineral 
in  situ.  The  region  was  covered  with  prospectors  before  a 
month  was  out,  and  the  hillsides  soon  became  riddled  with 
shafts  and  levels.  An  examination  of  the  majority  of  these 
shafts  gives  the  following  as  the  geological  position  of  the  org, 
fig.  102. 

The  ore  bed  has  usually  been  reached  within  a  depth  of 
100  feet  fi'om  the  surface.  It  is  found  in  horizontal  masses 
extending  some  distance  in  all  directions,  and  having  a  thick- 
ness of  firom  6  inches  to  20  feet  Carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lead  are  the  prevailing  ores,  but  lead  ore  in  all  oxidised  varieties 
occur.  The  bed  varies  in  its  composition.  In  places  it  is  a 
compact  heavy  grey  rock,  in  others  it  is  soft  and  tough,  but 
similar  in  colour  to  the  first,  and  in  places  lines  of  darker^ 
looking  mineral  run  through  it.  The  character  of  the  ore  con- 
tained is,  in  the  first  variety,  65  per  cent,  of  lead,  with  fi-om  10 
to  20  ounces  of  silver ;  in  the  second,  65  per  cent  of  lead,  with 
fi'om  20  to  40  ounces  of  silver ;  and  in  the  third  about  the 
same  quantity  of  lead,  with  from  150  to  2,000  ounces  of  silver 
to  the  ton  of  ore,  with  the  addition  occasionally  of  an  ounce  or 
two  of  gold. 

The  limestones  and  underlying  schists  are  for  the  most 
part  in  a  metamorphic  condition,  and  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
difficulty,  from  the  presence  of  the  porphyry  above  and  the 
quartzites  and  gneiss  below,  in  recognising  their  position  as  the 
equivalent  of  our  Cambro-Silurian  Llandeilo  beds.  The  total 
production  of  lead  ore  in  America  in  the  year  1877  is  given  at 
73,000  tons. 

I  have  now  enumerated  the  principal  lead  ore  deposits  and 
regions  of  the  world,  and  a  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
and  conditions  described  seems  to  lead  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

The  lowest  horizon  of  lead  ore  in  workable  quantiti^  lies 
above  that  of  copper  and  the  other  metals  before  described, 
being  in  the  Llandeilo  and  Arenig  strata  of  this  country,  and 
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their  equivalent  elsewhere.  That  lodes  and  deposits  cease  to 
be  productive  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  underlying  Lingula 
and  Tremadoc  schists,  and  sooner  where  the  Arenig  strata  are 
of  a  sofl  shaly  nature.  That  the  productive  zone  does  not 
extend  into  the  overlying  Bala  beds  and  strata  of  the  Upper 
Silurians.  That  a  productive  zone  of  limited  areas,  as  in 
Devonshire,  and  possibly  in  some  of  the  Western  American 
mines,  lies  in  the  middle  limestones  and  slates  of  the  Devonian 
group  of  strata.  That  the  third  and  highest  ordinary  horizon 
is  found  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  this  horizon  being 
divisible  into  two  zones,  one  in  the  pale-coloured  massive 
limestones  near  the  base  of  the  series,  and  the  other  in  the 
limestones  and  grits  near  the  summit,  the  intervening  dark  lime-* 
stones  and  shales  being  barren.  That  the  largest  proportion  of 
silver  is  contained  in  the  ore  derived  from  the  Cambro-Silurian 
strata.  That  both  in  these  older  strata  and  in  those  of  the 
carboniferous  series  the  lead  ores  from  the  lodes  containing 
most  plentifully  the  ores  of  zinc  are  richest  in  silver.  That  the 
lodes  inclining  most  to  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  most 
perpendicular  in  their  dip,  are  the  most  persistently  productive 
of  ore.  That  the  north  and  south  lodes  are,  with  a  doubtful 
exception  or  two,  unprofitable  to  work,  and  that  the  ore  in 
these,  which  are  cracks  along  lines  of  disturbances,  lies  in  a 
rolled  drifted  form,  and  is  probably  in  this  state  of  subsequent 
origin,  together  with  the  fissures  in  which  it  lies,  to  that  of  the 
east  and  west  lodes  of  any  horizon. 
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ZINC, 

General  Remarks — Ores  of  Zinc — Zinc  Ofcs  of  Siberia,  Hungary,  Silesia, 
Sardinia,  Algeria,  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  America, 
Eastern  America — New  Jersey — Zinc  Ores  of  the  Lead  R^on  of  Wis- 
consin, of  the  Western  States— Concluding  Remarks. 

The  application  of  this  metal  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life  has 
been  greatly  extended  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  coat- 
ing of  sheet  iron  with  it  has  alone  vastly  increased  the  demand 
for  the  mineral.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  example, 
the  production  has  increased  from  about  i,oootons  in  1850,  to 
24,485  tons  in  1877. 

Zinc  occurs  in  nature  combined  with  carbonic  add,  oxygen, 
silica,  sulphiur,  sulphiuic  acid,  and  more  rarely  with  alumina. 
Its  ores,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  ranges  about  45,  and 
their  hardness  4  to  5,  may  be  thus  enumerated  : 

Carbonate  of  Zinc — Calamine. — Smithsonite, — Chemical 
composition  :  pure  zinc,  51*44;  oxygen,  13*10;  carbonic  acid, 
35*46.  These  principal  constituents  are  often  displaced  by 
protoxide  of  iron  to  the  extent  of  2  to  3  ;  manganese,  3  to  7  ; 
and  magnesia,  o  to  3.  In  colour  it  ranges  from  colourless 
through  dirty  white,  yellow,  and  grey,  to  brown.  It  is  one  of 
the  common  and  most  useful  ores  of  zinc    Its  varieties  are — 

Herrerite, — A  mixture  of  the  above  with  nickel  oxide. 

Kapnite, — The  same,  with  15  to  37  per  cent  of  protoxide 
of  iron« 

Zinc  Bloom, — An  earthy  carbonate  of  zinc,  containing  69  per 
cent  of  zinc  oxide  with  1 5  per  cent  of  water. 

R 
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Oxide  of  Zinc — ^Zincite. — Red  Zinc  Ore, — Chemical 
composition  :  zinc,  80,  oxygen,  20,  varied  by  3  to  12  of 
manganese  peroxide.  Blood  or  hyacinth  red,  with  orange 
yellow  streak ;  found  at  Franklin  and  Sterling  in  New  Jersey 
in  foliated  masses,  and  laminated  flakes  or  grains.  Its 
variety  is — 

Voltzite, — Containing  a  proportion  of  sulphur,  forming  a  link 
with  sulphide  of  zina 

Silicate  of  Zinc — Electric  Calamine. — Getlmd, — 
Chemical  composition :  zinc  oxide,  66*8,  silica,  257,  and  water, 
7 '5.  Colourless  or  white,  to  grey,  yellow,  green,  brown,  and 
blue.  Occurs  as  columnar,  fibrous,  granular,  and  earthy.  A 
valuable  ore  of  zinc     Its  varieties  are  : 

Aurichalate,  —  Containing  some  zinc  carbonate  and 
copper. 

FranMinite, — A  mixture  of  zinc  with  manganese  and  iron, 
forming  practically  an  ore  of  iron. 

Hopeite,  with  a  proportion  of  phosphorus  ;  a  rare  mineraL 
Willemite,  oxide  of  zinc,  7  2 '85,  silica,  2  7  •15. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc — White  Vitriol. — Goslarite, — Chemi- 
cal composition :  zinc  oxide,  28*2,  sulphuric  acid,  27*9,  and 
water,  43*9.  Of  a  stalactitic  and  incrusting  form.  Nauseous 
and  astringent  taste,  and  ranging  in  coloiu"  from  white  to 
brown.     Used  in  medicine  and  dyeing. 

Sulphide  of  Zinc — Blende. — Zinc  Blende, — Black 
Jack. — Chemical  composition  :  zinc,  66*8,  sulphur,  33*2,  varied 
by  iron  i  to  15,  and  cadmium  o  to  3.  The  most  abundant  ore 
of  zinc.  In  colour  ranging  from  yellow,  green,  red,  brown,  and 
black  ;  of  a  resinous  and  waxy  look,  and  from  opaque  to  semi- 
transparent  in  appearance. 

Zinc  ores,  as  we  have  seen,  are  largely  mixed  with  those  of 
lead,  and  the  mineralogical  and  stratigraphical  conditions  under 
which  they  are  found,  have  already  been  pretty  fully  described  in 
the  chapters  treating  of  the  ores  of  lead.  I  will,  therefore,  only 
briefly  describe  further  a  few  of  the  principal  zinc  ore  deposits 
of  the  world. 
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The  carbonate  of  zinc  occurs  in  Siberia,  Hungary,  and  in 
the  mines  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 

North  Germany. — In  SiUsia^  in  the  district  around 
Famowitz  and  Benthen,  the  Coal-measures  are  developed, 
and  there  are  numerous  collieries  and  ironstone  mines.  Cover- 
ing the  Coal-measures  over  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  and 
extending  into  Russia,  is  a  limestone  supposed  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  Muschelkalk,  or  middle  member  of  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  series.  This  limestone  occiurs  in  beds  of  ordi- 
nary thickness,  and  in  its  upper  portion  it  frequently  assumes  the 
form  of  dolomite.  Beds  of  calamine  occur  between  the  dolo- 
mite and  the  ordinary  limestone  following  the  line  of  junction. 
There  are  red  and  white  deposits,  the  red  being  associated 
with  red  clay,  and  the  white  with  white  clay.  The  aggregate 
thickness  of  the  deposit  varies  from  3  to  12  feet,  with  an 
average  of  6  feet.  The  percentage  of  metallic  zinc  in  the 
deposit  averaged  in  1876,  11 '84  per  cent,  the  white  variety 
being  the  richest  The  ores  are  mixed  with  galena,  and  con- 
tain a  quantity  of  cadmium.  The  deposit  is  made  up  of  a  suc- 
cession of  thin  strata,  and  the  metallic  ores  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  precipitated  on  the  floor  of  a  tranquil  sea.  There  are 
also  irregular  deposits  of  calamine  mixed  with  the  ores  of  iron. 
There  were  64  zinc  mines  in  work  in  1876,  the  production 
from  which  is  given  at  449,374  tons  of  zinc  ore,  of  the  value  of 
i/.  y,  2d.  per  ton. 

In  the  Russian  portion  of  the  deposit  the  production  in 
1874  was  about  2,000  tons. 

In  Sardinia  are  large  deposits  of  a  mixture  of  the  carbonate 
with  the  silicate  ores  of  zinc,  which  occiu-  in  Silurian  limestones. 
The  lodeis  or  cavities  are  described  as  from  five  to  twenty-five 
fathoms  wide,  with  a  north  and  south  direction,  coinciding  with 
the  strike  of  the  beds,  so  that  probably  what  are  described  as 
lodes  are  only  mineralised  beds. 

The  ore  lies  in  irregular  masses,  which  are  sometimes  600 
yards  long,  and  these  are  connected  by  thin  strings  of  ore.  In 
places  the  zinc  gives  place  to  lead  in  depth. 

R2 
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Some  rich  lodes  occur  in  the  mountains  that  run  across  the 
north  of  Spain,  near  the  southern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
between  Santandar  and  Asturia.  The  lodes  range  from  six  to 
eight  feet  wide.  The  lodes  are  well  defined,  and  contain  very 
pure  ore — calamine,  containing  52  per  cent  of  metallic  zinc 
At  Bien  Venido,  35  miles  west  of  Santandar,  the  lodes  cross 
each  other,  and  form  a  network  of  calamine  deposits. 

In  Algeria  the  zinc  mine  of  Hamman  N'bails,  on  the 
Bone  and  Guelma  Railway,  is  equipped  for  an  output  of  10,000 
tons  a  year. 

Belgium.* — ^This  is  a  great  zinc-producing  country.  The 
principal  deposits  of  the  ores  lie  in  the  highly  mineralised  coun- 
try bet^-een  Li^ge,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Verviers.  The  geolo- 
gical structure  of  the  country  is  as  shown  in  fig.  103,  but  the 
rocks  are  greatly  disturbed  and  contorted. 


I  a  3  + — -3^ 

Fig.  X03.— Section  of  Strata  between  Liftcs  and  Verviers. 

I,  Quartzose  slates  (Devonian^  containing  layers  and  veins  of  haematite  and  calamine. 
2,  Limestones,  some  beds  dolomitic  3,  Quartzose  slates  and  fine-grained  sandstones. 
4,  Limestones,  with  beds,  pockets,  and  ramifications  of  odamine.  5,  Coal-measures. 
A  B,  Zinc  ore  beds. 

The  oldest  of  the  Belgian  zinc  mines  is  the  Vielle  Montague, 
at  the  village  of  Moresnet,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  mine  is 
said  to  have  been  worked  by  the  Spaniards  400  years  ago,  but 
the  actual  records  do  not  reach  back  beyond  the  year  1640. 
The  deposit  was  worked  by  the  State  until  the  year  i8o6,  since 
which  date  it  has  been  worked  by  a  public  company.  It  occurs 
as  filling,  or  as  once  filling,  a  space  in  the  midst  of  limestone 
strata  about  1,500  feet  long,  firom  NE.  to  SW.,  700  feet  wide,  and 
from  200  to  250  feet  deep.     It  has  been  worked  as  an  open 

*  Ann,  des  Mints  (4),  5,  165. 
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quarry,  in  steps  or  galleries  all  round,  of  which  an  idea  is  given 
in  %  104. 

The  stiata  containing  the  zinc  ores  are  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  bed  of  limestone,  2.  The  ore  is  of  two  kinds :  the 
red  containing  30  to  34  per  cent  of  zinc,  together  with  a  good 
deal  of  ferruginous  matter,  and  the  white  yielding  about  46  per 
cent,  of  zinc,  and  which  is,  of  course,  the  most  valuable^  The 
company  by  which  this  and  neighbouring  deposits  are  suc- 
cessfully worked,  own  the  Sardinian  and  Algerian  mines  just 
referred  to,  as  well  as  some  in  Sweden,  which  are  worked  in 
lodes  in  older  strata.  The  production  of  zinc  by  this  company 
from  all  their  mines  was,  in  1877,  68,095  tons,  against  54,569 
tons  in  r876.  The  average  production  of  zinc  in  Belgium  for 
the  years  1874-5-6  was  70,384  tons. 

France. — The  production  of  zinc  in  this  country,  as  given 


M  Illustiatioh  or  ti»  Viblle  UONTACHm  ZlHC 
DKrOSlT,   AlX-1-S-CHAfB.Lt 

1  I,  lipiutoDO.        9  3f  Beds  ofcalunuKUid  clay. 

by  M.  Caitloux,  was  in  1869  1,000  tons.    Possibly  it  is  now 
double  the  amount. 

Great  Britain  and  Ibelahd. — Turning  now  to  the  British 
Isles,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  production  of  zinc  has  in- 
creased from  1,000  tons  in  1850  to  24,485  tons  in  1S77.  The 
price  per  ton  of  the  ore  ranged  downwards  from  4/,  6r.  61/.  in 
January,  to  3/.  12s.  3d  in  December,  the  average  price  being 
3/.  17J.  4^.  The  ore  was  produced  by  57  mines,  which  were 
also  lead  mines.    The  following  table '  will  show  the  quantity 

see  Hunt'*  Mineral  Slatiifict  ef  CraU  Biitam  and 
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raised  in  each  district,  and  the  nature  of  the  strata  whence  it 
was  derived : 


No.  of 

Locality 

Camfaro-Silnnan  and 

Carboniferous  lime- 

Mines 

Devooian  Sixata 

stooe  Suata 

tons    cwts.  qn. 

tons  cwts.  qn. 

14 

Cornwall 

4,991        2     0 

— 

«> 

Shropshire 

561      13     0 

— 

I 

Yorkshire 

4     17     0 

I 

Derbyshire     . 

2      14      I 

6 

Cumberland  . 

1,731      10     0 

9 

Cardiganshire 

588       3     2 

— 

4 

Montgomeryshire   . 

2,714     16     0 

— 

2 

Denbighshire. 

—^ 

2,388       0     0 

3 

Flintshire 

1,873      4    0 

4 

Carnarvonshire 

314      I    3 

— 

I 

Radnorshire  . 

87      0    0 

5 

Isle  of  Man    . 

9,043    14    2 

I 

Scotland 

145      0    0 

I 

Ireland  . 

no      00 

Total 

t 

18,555     10    3 

5»930      5     I 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  raised 
was  obtained  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  this  country'. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  ores  from  the  limestones 
fetched  the  highest  price.  The  mines  producing  the  largest 
quantities  were  in  Cornwall,  West  Chiverton,  fig.  87,  3,660  tons ; 
Shropshire,  Roman  Gravels,  fig.  80,  290  tons;  Cumberland, 
Nenthead,  1,003  tons ;  Cardiganshire,  Florida,  286  tons;  Mont- 
gomeryshire, Van,  fig.  83,  2,404  tons ;  Denbighshire,  Minera, 
1,971  tons;  Flintshire,  Talargoch,  1,855  ^^^^s;  Carnarvonshire, 
Pandora,  195  tons ;  Radnorshire,  New  Cwm  Elan,  87  tons  ;  and 
Isle  of  Man,  Great  Laxey,  8,645  ^o^s.  The  Scotch  mine  was  the 
East  Black  Craig,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  the  Irish,  Connoree, 
Wicklow.  By  referring  to  the  chapters  on  Silver  and  Lead,  it 
will  also  be  seen  that  the  lead  mines  returning  the  largest  quan- 
tities of  zinc  ores  are  also  those  yielding  the  largest  proportion 
of  silver,  for  instance.  Great  Laxey,  West  Chiverton,  Van, 
Talargoch,  and  Minera.  In  Anglesea,  the  '  bluestone '  deposit, 
referred  to  on  page  143,  is  now  opened  up,  and  pronr,ises  to  yield 
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a  large  quantity  of  zinc,  with  its  associated  metals.  TffO  mines 
in  CaTnarvonshire  also — D'Eresby  Mountain,  which  has  a  wide 
north  and  south  lode,  and  Aberilyn,  a  neighbouring  mine, 
thiough  which  the  same  lode  is  said  to  pass — are  much  spoken 
of  at  the  present  time  as  likely  to  be  laige  producers  of 
blende. 

In  the  older  rocks  the  zinc  ores  occur  in  lodes  along  with 
galena.  In  the  Carboniferous  limestone  this  is  also  the  case, 
but,  as  in  Belgium,  there  are  in  places  large  decomposed  por- 
tions of  the  limestone  and  shale,  which  are  partly  refilled  with  the 
ores  of  zinc  To  some  extent  this  is  the  case  with  the  Car- 
boniferous limestone  of  the  North  Wales  border,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  zinc  ores  now  raised  in  the  district  is  ob- 
tained  from  the  two  great  lodes  worked  for  both  lead  and  zinc 
at  the  Talargoch  Mine  near  Rhyl  and  the  Minera  Mine  neai 
Wrexham. 

Calamine  is  raised  to  a  good  extent  at  the  Park  Mines  near 
Minera,  but  the  common  ore  of  zinc  in  the  district  is  blende 
In  the  lodes  the  blende  is  intermixed  with  galena,  usually 
occupying  the  highest  place,  and  it  is  richest  in  metallic  anc 
when  derived  firom  the  beds  i  of  fig.  96. 

America. — In  all  the  mining  districts  of  Eastern  America 
zinc  ores  are  found,  both  associated  with  lead,  copper,  and 
iron  ores,  and  also  in  separate  deposits.    An  example  of  the 


tatter  may  be  taken  from  a  range  of  hills  near  Sparta,  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey,  fig.  105.     It  occurs  in  a  Umestone  which 
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is  highly  crystalline,  probably  from  its  connection  with  intru- 
sive dykes  of  quartzose  and  felspathic  ash.  It  is  probably  of 
Uandeilo  age.  The  ore  is  made  into  a  white  oxide,  whidi  is 
used  instead  of  white  lead  for  paint 

In  Pennsylvania,  near  Friedensville^  deposits  occur  in 
beds  of  blue  limestone  of  probably  the  same  range  as  those 
just  described.  There  are  several  parallel  beds  of  an  approxi- 
mate aggregate  thickness  of  50  feet  The  ore  here  is  almost 
entirely  a  silicate  of  zinc  of  poor  quality. 

In  the  lead  region  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  already 
described  at  page  235,  both  calamine  and  Uende  are  laiigely 
associated  with  lead  ores.  The  production  of  this  region  in 
1876  is  given  as  5,000  tons  of  calamine  and  7,000  tons  of 
Uende. 

American  miners  are  now  turning  thdr  attention  to  the 
utilisation  of  the  ores  of  zinc  contained  in  the  mines  of  the 
Western  States,  along  with  the  ores  of  silver  and  lead.  Enor- 
mous and  extensive  deposits,  which  have  hitherto  been  neg- 
lected, are  reported  as  occurring  in  close  proximity  to  the 
mines  of  the  richer  metals  at  Georgetown  and  Mount  Lincoln, 
in  Colorado  and  Jefferson  City,  Montana.  The  ores  are  sul- 
phides, and  they  are  associated  with  galena  and  pyrites.*  The 
metallic  composition  of  these  ores  is  shown  as  follows  : 

snver 

100  to  1,000  ounces 
to  the  ton. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  follows  that  zinc  ores  are 
closely  associated  with  those  of  lead  ;  that  frequently  a  lode 
containing  blende  near  the  surface  holds  lead  in  depth,  hence 
the  saying  of  the  miner, '  Black  Jack  rides  a  good  horse  ; '  that 
it  has  much  the  same  stratigraphical  range,  general  and  par- 
ticular, as  lead,  running  rather  higher  into  the  series  of  rocks, 
lead  ending  in  the  limestones  and  grits  below  the  Coal-measures, 

*  See  Engineering  and  Mining  youmal  of  Nmo  York^  voL  xzv.  p.  5^ 
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and  zinc  continuing  up  to  the  middle  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone 
or  Triassic  group;  that,  in  addition  to  occurring  in  lodes,  it 
occurs  in  large  portions  of  the  strata  locally  altexed,  and  in 
stratified  beds  covering  a  large  area,  and  that  it  was,  and  is, 
more  abundant  in  nature  than  any  of  the  metallic  ores  pre* 
viously  described. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

IRON. 

Wide  Distribatioii — Native  Iron — Ores  of  Iron — StiatigTaphical  Groups  of 
Iron  Ores — Iron  Ore  Deposits  of  India — ^Austria — Germany — Nassau — 
Other  German  States—Sweden  and  Norway — Belgium — ^France — Spain 
— ^Algeria. 

The  ores  of  iron  are  more  widely  distributed  throughoat  nature 
than  the  ores  of  any  other  metaJ.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed 
to  say  where,  in  one  form  or  other,  the  metal  is  not  present. 
We  have  already  seen  how  largely  it  is  associated  with  the 
metals  we  have  been  considering.  It  gives  the  colouring  matter 
to  most  rocks,  and  one  can  hardly  pick  up  a  stone  which  does 
not  contain  a  proportion  of  it  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  as 
useful  as  happily  it  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Nor  need  I  here 
enumerate  die  many  purposes  of  life  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

Iron  occurs  in  a  native  form,  and  as  forming  an  alloy  with 
nickel,  which  is  usually  the  case  in  meteoric  iron.  It  also 
occurs  plentifully  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  sulphur,  as 
well  as  in  a  less  degree  with  various  acids  and  other  ingre- 
dients. 

The  specific  gravity  of  its  ores  ranges  about  6,  that  of  native 
iron  reaching  nearly  8,  and  that  of  the  most  workable  ores 
about  5.  In  hardness  it  ranges  from  4  to  7.  The  following 
are  the  forms  and  combinations  in  which  the  metal  is  found: 

Native  Iron. — Occurs  as  meteorites,  which  in  some  in- 
stances have  fallen  to  the  earth  of  great  size.  One  from 
Texas,  which  is  preserved  in  Yale  College,  weighs  about  fifteen 
hundredweight.  It  is  made  up  of  from  90  to  92  per  cent,  of 
iron,  and  8  to  10  of  nickel. 
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In  some  meteorites  small  proportions  of  cobalt,  copper, 
manganese,  and  tin,  with  occasionaUy  a  little  phosphorus,  are 
found. 

COMBINA  TIONS  OF  IRON  AND  SULPHUR. 

Bisulphide  OF  Iron. — Iron  Pyrites. — Chemical  composi- 
tion :  iron  467,  sulphur  53*3.  Colour,  yellow  with  a  brownish 
streak.  Distinguished  from  copper  pyrites  by  breaking  under  a 
blow,  and  in  being  too  hard  to  cut  with  a  knife.  The  most  abun- 
dant ore  of  iron,  of  little  use  in  iron  manufacture,  but  forming 
the  great  source  of  the  sulphur^  sulphuric  acid,  copperas,  and  to 
some  extent  the  alum,  of  commerce.  Its  varieties,  differing 
chiefly  in  some  particulars  of  shape  or  crystallisation,  are  • 
Cockscomb  pyrites^  Hepatic  pyrites^  RadicUed  pyrites^  and  Spear 
Pyrites. 

Sulphide  of  Iron. — Magnetic  Pyrites. — Chemical  com- 
position :  iron  60*5,  sulphur  39*5,  rather  redder  in  colour  than  the 
last,  not  quite  so  hard,  and  is  slightly  attracted  by  the  magnet 

Arsenical  Pyrites. — MispickeL — Chemical  composition  : 
iron  34*4,  sulphur  19*6,  arsenic  46*0.  Cobalt  to  the  extent  of 
from  4  to  9  per  cent  sometimes  taking  the  place  of  the  iron. 
Silver-white  in  colour,  and  hard,  striking  fire  with  steel.  Its 
variety  is  : 

Secupyrite^  which  contains  a  less  proportion  of  arsenic. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  IRON  AND  OXYGEN 

Magnetite. — Magnetic  Iron. — Chemical  composition : 
iron  72-4,  and  oxygen  27*6.  The  most  important  ore  of  iron  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  Strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet,  being 
itself  highly  magnetic. 

Specular  Iron  Ore. — HiEMATiTE. — Chemical  composi- 
tion :  iron  70*03,  and  oxygen  2997,  varied  by  different  pro- 
portions of  titanium,  chrome,  or  silica.  Colour,  ranging  from 
deep  red  in  the  earthy  ores,  to  iron  black  and  steel  grey  in  the 
purer  varieties.  The  variations  of  this  ore  are  very  numerous, 
and  comprise  the  following,  which  are  all  more  or  less  valuable : 

Clay  ironstone. 
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yaspery  clay  iron. — Compact,  and  of  a  brownish  jaspery 

red  colour. 

Linticular  argillaceous  ore. — ^A  red  ore  made  up  of  small 

flattened  grains. 

Micaceous  iron. — Specular  iron,  with  a  foliated  structure. 

Oligiste  irony  or  iron  glance. — ^Varieties  of  specular  iron. 

Red  chalk. — A  compact  red  mixture  of  iron  and  lime. 

Red  hcematite. — Iron  and  clay  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

Red  ocltre.—  \ioTiy  with  a  preponderance  of  fine  clay. 

Specular  iron. — Of  a  metallic  lustre,  and  highly  oystalline 
structure. 

Brown  Iron  Ore. — Limonite. — Chemical  composition: 
iron  60 'o,  oxygen  25*6,  and  water  14*4,  varied  by  silica,  alumina, 
or  phosphoric  acid.  A  valuable  and  abimdant  ore  of  iron. 
Its  varieties  are  : 

Bog  iron  ore. — Occurring  in  lakes,  bogs,  and  low  grounds, 
containing  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  impurities,  and  phosphoric 
acid  up  to  II  per  cent 

Brown  hcematite. — The  kidney-shaped  and  stalactitic  haema- 
tite ores. 

Brown  ochre^  yellow  ochre. 

Brown  and  yellow  clay  ironstones. 

Gotheite. — Chemical  composition :  peroxide  of  iron,  and  10 
water,  with  proportions  of  silica  and  manganese. 

Turgite^  Turginsk. — Peroxide  of  iron  94*15,  and  5 '85  water. 

Franklin ITE. — Chemical    composition  :  iron   66  to    69, 
sesquioxide    of  manganese    15  to   18,  and   zinc    10  to    17 
Its  variety  is  : 

Dysluite. — Which  contains  about  30  per  cent  of  alumina. 

Titanic  Iron. — Ilmenite. — Chemical  composition  :  per- 
oxide of  iron,  with  from  8  to  53  per  cent,  of  blue  oxide  of 
titanium.  Menaccan^  Crichlonite^  and  Mohrite  are  other  names 
for  the  same  or  similar  ore.     A  notable  variety  is  : 

Jserine,  or  magnetic  ironsand,  which  is  probably  magnetite, 
mixed  with  peroxide  of  titanium. 

Chromate  of  Iron. —  Chromite. — Chromic  iron. — Chemical 
composition:  peroxide  of  iron  19  to  37,  magnesia  o  to  10^ 
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chrome  peroxide  36  to  60,  and  alumina  9  to  21,  with  variations 
of  o  to  10  of  silica.  Used  in  various  proportions  for  paints 
and  dyes.  « 

CoumBiTE. -^JViobife, — Chemical  composition :  protoxide  of 
iron  14  to  17,  protoxide  of  manganese  37  to  4*8,  niobic  or 
culumbic  acid  78  to  81,  with  small  quantities  of  the  oxides  of 
tin  or  copper. 

TUNGSTATE    OF     IrON     AND     MANGANESE. — WoLFRAM. — 

Chemical  composition  :  tungstic  acid  76,  protoxide  of  iron  95 
to  20,  protoxide  of  manganese  4  to  15,  with  small  proportions 
of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Silicates  of  Iron. — ^The  compounds  of  the  oxides  of  iron 
with  silica  are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  not  of  much  interest 
commercially,  and  I  refer  the  reader  who  desires  to  understand 
them  scientifically  to  books  devoted  to  mineralogy. 

Sulphate  of  Iron. — Copperas.— Chemical  composition  : 
protoxide  of  iron  26,  sulphuric  acid  28*8,  and  water  45*2. 
Formed  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites. 

Carbonate  of  Iron. — Spathic  Iron. — Sparry  Iron. — 
Chalybite. — Chemical  composition :  protoxide  of  iron  62*6, 
carbonic  acid  37*4,  with  small  quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  occasionally  manganese  up  to  25  per  cent.  An  impure 
variety  is  the  clay  ironstone  of  the  Black  Band  seam,  which  is 
found  near  the  summit  of  the  Coal  measures  in  Great  Britain. 

VrviANiTE. — Blue  Iron. — Chemical  composition,  when 
pure,  protoxide  of  iron  42,  phosphoric  acid  29,  and  water  29. 
Occurs  occasionally  in  great  masses  in  the  earth  under  old 
slaughterhouses,  and  in  indigo  coloured  crystals  at  St  Agnes 
in  Cornwall,  and  elsewhere — used  as  a  pigment 

Arseniates  of  Iron. — ^There  is  a  number  of  minor  combi- 
nations of  the  oxides  of  iron  with  arsenic,  but  the  remark  made 
concerning  the  silicates  is  applicable  to  this  group  of  iron  ores. 

Stradgraphically  the  deposits  of  iron  ore  may  be  comprised 
in  three  great  geological  groups.  The  first  and  oldest  containing 
those  from  the  Laurendan  rocks  to  the  Carboniferous  limestone, 
inclusive  ;  the  second  the  ironstones  of  the  Coal  measures ; 
and  the  third  the  strata  from  the  Permian  to  the  most  recent 
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dq>odts.  The  whole  of  the  deposits  ot  iron  ok  belonging  to 
these  three  groups  are  so  DumerouB  that  a  descriptitm  of  them 
all  would  be  fai  beyond  the  limits  of  this  bock.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  I  think,  if  I  select  for  description  a  few  of  the  more 
distinctive  and  typical  examples  of  the  ironstone  deposits  of 
the  world,  and  I  will  begin,  as  before,  in  the  East,  witb  a  brief 
reference  to  some  of  the  iron  ore  beds  of  India. 

India. ^Valuable  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore  are  found  in 
the  mountain  Kunjamullay,'  near  Salem,  on  the  Madias  and 
Beypoor  Railway.  Fig.  106  illustrates  the  structure  (rf  this 
mounUin,  which  rises  a.ooo  feet  above  the  sea,  and  1,000  feet 
above  the  suirounding  plain.  It  is  an  oval-shaped  hill,  having 
its  longer  axis  east  and  west  All  around  the  hill  duee  princi- 
pal beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore  crop  out    These  beds  are  each 


\V/ 


about  50  feet  thick,  and  there  are  some  minor  ones  nearer  the 
summit  about  20  feet  thick.  The  strata  are  probably  of  Lau- 
rentian  or  Cambrian  age.  The  ore  is  of  good  quality,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  deposits  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Chandywick,  in  the  Nerbudda  Valley,  in 
Central  India,  iron  ore  is  found  in  irregular  beds  that  consist 
of  loose  lumps  of  hEematile,  partly  decomposed,  tliat  lie  in  hol- 
lows of  the  surface,  and  which  reach  a  depth  of  ten  or  eleven 
feet  These  beds  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  veins  of  the 
same  material  that  occur  in  the  neighbourhood,  only  in  an  un- 
decomposed  state.     One  of  these  was  formerly  worked  by  the 

'  King  and  Fooie,  'Geolc^cal  Stnictureof  Parts  of  Madras,*  Gmligicai 
Magaant,  1865,  p.  173. 
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natives,  near  Manera.    It  is  from  two  to  ten  feet  thick,  of  rich 
specular  iron,  with  very  little  admixture  of  earthy  matter. 

In  the  Himalayas,  and  North-West  India  generally,  iron 
ores  occur  in  clay  slate,  probably  of  Cambro-Silurian  age,  and 
in  colour  green,  glossy  blue,  and  mottled  blue  and  brown.  The 
ores  lie  in  thin  interstratified  beds,  that  thicken  out  occa- 
sionally, and  also  in  masses  and  lumps  of  ore.  The  district  of 
Dhimiakote  contained  formerly  seven  or  eight  iron  mines, 
which  were  rudely  worked.  The  deposits  here  and  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  those  associated  with  the  Coal-measures  in  India, 
remain  for  European  energy. 

The  ores  are  haematite,  compact  brown  iron  ore,  and  more 
rarely  specular  iron  ore. 

The  slaty  rocks  become  calcareous  towards  the  top,  and  are 
surmounted  by  limestone.  In  both  the  calcareous  slate  and  the 
limestone,  there  are  numerous  fissures  and  irregular  cavities, 
which  are  lined  and  sometimes  filled  with  the  varieties  of  ore 
just  named.  At  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Rhuma  and  Kosila, 
bands  of  quartz  containing  similar  deposits  are  interbedded  in 
the  group. 

Russia. — Considerable  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  raised  in 
this  country ;  the  production  of  metallic  iron  in  the  year  1874  is 
given  as:  Ural,  1,017,000  poods,  with  69,000  poods  of  steel; 
Moscow,  1,830,000  poods;  South  Russia,  440,000  poods;  and 
Poland,  800,000  poods,  making  a  total  of  3,813,000  poods,  or 
— the  pood  being  equal  to  36  English  pounds — 61,284  tons. 
The  total  production  of  iron  in  Russia  in  1878  was  given  at 
320,000  tons  a  year;  but  possibly  this  amount  is  exaggerated. 

AusTRO- Hungary. — ^We  have  already  seen  how  largely 
iron  ores  are  mixed  up  with  other  metallic  ores  in  the  mines  of 
Hungary  and  the  south-east  of  the  empire,  and  the  total  pro- 
duction of  iron  in  the  empire  is  given  for  1877  at  554,966  tons. 
In  the  north-west  spathic  iron  ore— carbonate  of  iron — is  abun- 
dantly mixed  up  with  the  lead  ores  of  the  Erzgebiige  and  the 
mountains  to  the  south. 

Germany. — The  last  remark  is  also  true  of  the  silver-lead 
mines  on  the  Saxon  side  of  the  range,  and  proceeding  north-west 
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we  reach  the  more  distinctively  iron-mining  State  of  Kassau. 
The  annua]  production  of  iron  ore  in  this  rich  little  mining  State 
amounts  to  nearly  300,000  tons.'  The  iron  ore  deposits  of 
this  State  are  interesting  because  much  of  the  ore  is  found  in  1 
different  geological  position  to  any  others.  Fig.  107  vill  show 
the  geneial  position  of  these  ores.  They  lie  in  hollows  and 
abraded  surfaces  of  the  porphyritic  rock,  4,  and  are  somewhat 
irregular  In  their  occurrence,  so  that  the  mining  for  them  must 
be  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  kind.  Iron  ores  are  also  found 
in  irregular  deposits,  in  the  limestones,  and  in  strad£ed  beds  in 
the  older  rocks. 

When  Devonian  limestones  rest  on  the  porphyritic  rock, 
as  they  do  in  a  lai^  portion  of  the  State,  accretions  of  phos- 


phate of  lime*  and  irregular  beds  of  manganese,  which  are 
worked  near  Staffel,  Weilburg,  and  Heckolshausen,  rest  simi- 
larly near  the  base  of  the  driftal  clay. 

Prussia,  Brunswick,  Hancver,  and  Wiirtemier^  are  also 
iron -producing  Slates  ;  and  the  present  aggregate  annual  pro- 
duction of  iron  in  the  whole  Gennan  empire  may  be  taken 
at  about  360,000  tons.  The  production  of  iron  ore  in  Prussia 
in  1879  was  2,955,871  tons;  this  quantity  being  raised  from  549 
pits,  employing  31,991  hands. 

Sweden  and  Norway.  — The  strata  of  these  north-west  coun- 
tries of  Europe  consist  of  a  succession  of  granitic  and  gneissic 
rocks,  surmounted  by  slaty  rocks  in  all  stages  of  metamorphism 

'  Odemheimer,  Btrg  und  Hutttmuisat  im  Hirtagihum  l/aaau, 
)  D.   C  Daviet,    '  Phospbatic  Deposit!  of  the   Duch;  of  Natna ' 
Giei.  Mag.,  i368. 
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and  contoition.  The  laminse,  or  thin  beds  of  the  gncissic  rocks, 
show  numerous  variations  of  the  prevailing  constituents — quartz, 
mica,  felspar,  and  hornblende — and  the  whole  series  here,  as 
elsewhere,  is  penetrated  and  disturbed  by  intrusive  granites 
and  greenstones.  The  strata  belong  to  the  Laurentian  and 
Lower  Cambrian  groups,  possibly  to  that  of  the  former  alone. 

The  iron  ores  occuiring  in  them  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  i.  Deposits  of  pure  magnetic  oxide  which  usually 
occur  in  granite  and  gneiss,  and  also  in  the  accompanying  tal. 
cose,  chloritic,  and  micaceous  slates,  and  in  the  interatratified 
homblendic  rocks  ;  3.  Specular  iron  ore,  sometimes  pure  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  magnetic  iron,  which  occurs  in  similar 
rocks  to  those  just  described  ;  and,  3.  Magnetic  oxide,  which 
is  generally  found  in  argillaceous  slate  higher  in  the  series  of 
strata.  We  may  now  select  a  few  examples  of  particular 
deposits. 

The  magnetic  oxide  is  found  in  a  very  pure  state  at  Bisp- 
bcig:  It  occurs  as  a  lenticular  mass,  the  longest  axis  of  which 
coincides  with  the  dip  of  the  slate  beds  in  which  it  lies. 

At  Danemora,  55  miles  from  Stockholm,  a  similar  deposit 
occurs  in  a  ferruginous 
bed  of  slate.     It  extends 
7,000  feet  long,  and  600 
feet   wide    by    20  feet 
thick,  and  it  has  been 
worked   downwards 
about  700  feet.  The  beds 
being    highly    inclined, 
these    and   similar  de- 
posits assume  a  roughly  «  S 
flattened        cylindrical  fic  ><i8.-diack>h  s 
shape,  with  their  widest          "'"'    """.  ".'*'  ,      .  „  „     ,   . 

base       downwards,        as  ict.  DcpmiuaducncticiiDooic. 

shown  in  fig.  to8. 

At  Uto  the  ore  is  a  specular  oxide,  mixed  with  magnetite.' 
The  deposits  take  the  form  just  described,  fig,  108.  They  lie 
in  quartzose  and  micaceous  strata,  quartz  prevailing  close  to 
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the  deposit  The  principal  deposit  is  150  feet  across  itswide^ 
part.     Its  axis  is  vertical 

Where,  owing  to  denuding  forces,  the  surrounding  strata 
have  been  broken  and  washed  away,  these  great  masses  of 
ore  assume  the  shape  and  character  of  ore  mountains.  A 
notable  example  occurs  in  the  ore  mass  of  Gellivara,  Sweden, 
latitude  67^  The  mass  is  between  three  and  four  miles  long, 
by  half  a  mile  wide,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  masses 
of  specular  ore,  mixed  with  magnetic  The  principal  deposit 
of  the  hill  is  from  100  to  500  feet  thick,  and  is  made  up  of  a 
central  mass  of  specular  ore,  surrounded  by  haematites.  The 
ores  from  these  mines  contain  the  largest  amount  of  phos* 
phorus,  I  '62  per  cent 

Near  Gellivara  are  the  Kirunavara  and  Guossavara  Mines, 
in  which  is  a  mass  of  ore  1 1,000  feet  long  and  500  feet  acrossL 

At  Hassel,  in  Norway,  specular  ore  is  interstratified  with 
slaty  beds,  or  rather  the  latter  are  impregnated  with  ore  to  the 
extent  of  30  or  40  per  cent.  At  Taberg,  in  Smaland,  beds  of 
ore  have  been  found  in  eruptive  rock. 

The  whole  of  the  deposits  described,  and  others  of  which 
they  are  the  examples,  frequently  occur  in  a  series  of  parallel 
lenticular  masses,  as  described,  which  extend  over  large  belts 
of  country. 

The  iron  ores  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  for  the  most  part 
valuable,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
.iron  and  steel.  Analyses  made  from  28  districts  show  ores 
ranging  from  30  to  71  per  cent,  of  iron,  the  working  average 
being  50.  The  amount  of  alumina  in  them  is  very  small  Some 
of  the  magnetic  ores  have  enough  of  lime  and  magnesia  in 
them  to  do  without  a  flux,  particularly  those  from  Danemora 
and  Grangesberg.  Phosphorus  is  present  in  small  quantities 
in  most  of  the  ores,  reaching  its  maximum  of  i  '62,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  ores  of  Gellivara.  Where  calcareous  matter  is 
present  in  the  strata,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  minerals  in 
the  iron  ore  deposits. 

The  principal  deposits  worked  —  Perseberg,  Norbeig, 
Grangesberg,  and  Danemora — extend  in  a  north-easterly  di^ec* 
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tion  from  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Wener  to  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  important  deposits  of  Gellivara  lie,  as  already 
described,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  country. 

Bog  ores,  consisting  of  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  are 
found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden.  They  are  foimd  in  beds 
which  sometimes  reach  two  feet  in  thickness.  These  ores  contain 
much  phosphorus,  hence  they  are  not  adapted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  malleable  iron,  but  receiving  from  the  phosphorus 
greater  fluidity  when  smelted,  they  are  well  adapted  for  the 
finer  kind  of  castings  for  which  they  are  used.  One  reason 
why  the  iron  ore  deposits  of  these  countries  have  not  been 
more  extensively  worked,  is  the  inaccessibility  of  many  of  them ; 
secondly,  the  want  of  cheap  means  of  transportation  and  of  fuel 
to  melt  the  ores  on  the  spot;  and,  thirdly,  men  of  limited 
means  have  preferred  to  work  their  little  concerns  separately, 
instead  of  combining  for  common  expenses. 

In  1874  the  total  amount  of  haematite  and  magnetic  ore 
raised  from  696  mines  was  807,887  tons,  besides  4,601  tons  of 
bog  and  lake  ore.* 

Belgium.— Returning  southwards,  we  find  a  good  deal  of 
iron  ore  raised  from  the  Coal-measures,  the  coal  of  which  is 
very  good  for  smelting,  and  the  Belgians  tiy  to  make  the  best 
use  of  everything. 

France.* — In  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Moselle, 
about  Nancy,  there  is  considerable  deposit  of  ironstone  as  a 
bed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Lias,  or  at  the  base  of  the  Oolitic 
formation.  The  bed  seems  to  occupy  the  horizon  of  the 
Northamptonshire  ironstones,  as  shown  in  fig.  113.  The  bed 
is  interstratified  with  marl,  and  varies  in  thickness  from  2  to 
36  yards.  The  ore  occurs  in  small  grains,  cemented  together 
by  lime  and  clay.  The  ores  are  described  as  oxydated  hydrate 
ores,  with  occasional  traces  of  pyrites  and  phosphorus  up  to 
I  per  cent    The  proportion  of  metallic  iron  ranges  from  20  to 

'  See  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  New  York,  vol.  xxiv,  p. 
149 ;  Whitney's  Metallic  PVeal/A, 

*  Cailloux,  Mines  et  Minerauxdela  France;  Jordan,  Mining  Journal^ 
September  21,  1878,  page  1036. 

S  2  ' 
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35  per  cent  An  important  bed  of  red  bsematite  occapies  the 
same  geological  horizon  near  the  towns  of  Privas  and  La 
Voulte,  in  the  department  of  the  Ard^che.  The  ore  varies  in 
structure  from  a  shaly  and  grain-like  haematite,  with  30  per  cent 
of  iron,  to  a  solid,  agate-like  texture,  containing  50  per  cent 

The  bulk  of  the  iron  ores  used  in  France  are,  howeveri 
derived  from  the  six  great  coal  districts  of  the  country;  but  the 
ironstone  beds  do  not  attain  the  thickness  or  importance  of  the 
English  ironstones  from  the  same  source. 

Then,  in  the  departments  of  Is^,  of  the  P]nrenees  Orien* 
tales,  spathic  and  magnetic  ores  and  haematites  are  found  in 
the  older  strata,  like  those  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  although, 
from  the  want  of  means  of  transit,  these  have  not  been  worked 
to  any  considerable  extent 

Spain. — The  mention  of  the  Pyrenees  leads  us  to  the  rich 
deposits  of  iron  ore  so  extensively  wrought  in  the  north-west 
portion  of  this  country  in  similar  and  in  oolitic  strata.  The 
mines  of  Biscay  lie  some  15  or  20  miles  from  the  port  of  Bil- 
bao,^ which,  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  has  been  created  by 
the  iron  mines.  The  port  or  ports  have  several  piers  several 
hundred  feet  long,  from  which  vessels  up  to  1,600  tons  burden 
are  loaded.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  done  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  in  one  day  of  the  present  year, 
at  one  of  the  piers,  636  trucks  of  ore,  amounting  to  3,365  tons, 
were  discharged  into  the  vessels  lying  alongside.  One  of  the 
companies,  the  Galdames,  employ  1,150  persons  on  their  rail- 
way, pier,  and  mines.  The  mines  consist  of  open  excavations 
and  of  levels  driven  in  the  side  of  a  mountain.  The  ore  is 
red  haematite,  ranging  50  to  60  per  cent.  The  production  of 
this  company  is  now  200,000  tons  a  year. 

Above  these  mines  are  those  of  Orcanera  and  Triano,  which 
are  also  huge  excavations  in  beds  of  ore,  as  well  as  excavations 
underground.  These  mines  produce  about  1,200  tons  a  day, 
of  about  the  same  percentage  as  that  just  given.  The  mines 
belonging  to  Herr  Krupp  produce  200,000  tons  yearly. 

'  See  *  The  Mines  of  Biscay,'  Mining  Journal^  September  21,  1878. 
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The  production  of  the  whole  of  the  mines  of  this  region  is 
veiy  great,  probably  not  less  than  3,000,000  tons.  Some  of  the 
mines  seem  to  have  been  worked  from  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  works  have  attained  their 
present  great  dimensions.  Iron  ores  are  also  derived  to  a 
limited  extent  from  the  Coal-measures  worked  in  Spain. 

Algeria. — Crossing  the  Mediterranean  into  Algeria,  we 
find  an  important  deposit  of  iron  ore  in  the  older  rocks  of 
Mokta  el  Hadid,  thirty  kilometres  from  Bona,  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Telgara. 

The  deposit  is  a  bed  about  five  yards  thick,  the  outcrop  of 
which  forms  a  curved  line  along  the  (ace  of  the  hilts  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length.  Tt  dips  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  SE. 
and  lies  between  a  bed  of  mica  schist  below  and  limestone 
tbove.  It  yields  65  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  deposit  was  begun 
to  be  worked  in  1840.  The  overlying  rock  is  taken  ofF,  and 
the  bed  is  worked  in  steps  or  galleries.  The  yield  in  1874  was 
430,000  tons,  which  was  shipped  at  Bona. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Iron  Ore  Dqposits  of  the  British  Isles— ComwaU^— Devon— Wert  of 
Ireland— Forest  of  Dean— Lancashire  and  Cumberland — Iran  Ores  of 
the  Coal-measures— Divisions  of  the  Coal-measures^  and  Iron  Ores  of 
each  Division— Iron  Ores  of  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  Strata— Of  Yoik- 
shire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Northamptonshire. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — ^The  British  Ides  are  the 
largest  producers  of  iron  ore  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
production  in  1877  reached  a  total  of  16,692,802  tons.  Of 
this  amount  about  12,000  tons  were  from  the  older  rocks  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall ;  and  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Donegal, 
and  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  gave  about  150,000  tons  from  the 
newer  rocks  of  the  NE.  coast.  About  2,500,000  tons  were 
derived  from  the  Carboniferous  limestones  of  Somerset, 
Gloucester,  Lancashire,  and  Cumberland ;  6,000,000  tons  from 
the  Coal-measures,  and  7,500,000  tons  from  the  Lias  and 
Oolites  of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  and  Yorkshire.  In  1878  the 
amount  produced  from  all  sources  was  26,473,597  tons.  I  will 
describe  each  of  the  sources  whence  the  iron  is  derived,  be- 
ginning with  the  oldest 

Ironstone  mining  in  Cornwall  is  of  recent  date.  The 
principal  mines,  of  which  there  were  nine  producing  ore  in 
1877,  are  near  the  towns  of  Lostwithiel,  Wadebridge,  and  in  the 
parishes  of  Roche,  St.  Stephen's,  and  Ladoc  The  mines  of 
Lostwithiel  were  first  opened  in  1829.  The  ore  of  the  county 
is  a  brown  hsematite,  and  its  value  last  year  was  under  lox.  per 
ton.  The  ore  occurs  in  beds,  more  or  less  irregular,  that  lie 
between  the  strata  of  the  older  rocks. 

In  Devonshire  there  are  four  mines  producing  iron  ore.  The 
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two  principal  ones  are  Florence,  yielding  in  1877  3,611  tons  of 
brown  haematite,  and  Haytor,  yielding  2,611  tons  of  magnetic 
oxide.*  This  mine  is  worked  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Dart- 
moor. It  occurs  in  three  distinct  beds,  as  shown  in  fig.  109 
(from  Foster),  which  are  interstratified  with  beds  of  shale  and 
sandstone,  said  to  be  of  Carboniferous  age,  but  which,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  adduced,  may  belong  to  an  older  group. 
Near  the  beds  of  iron  ore,  hornblende  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  enclosing  rock,  which  is  also  sometimes 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  actinolite.  The  beds  are  ochreous 
near  the  surface,  and  they  have  been  worked  for  ochre.  They 
are  traceable  E.  and  W.  for  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.    They  dip  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  to  the  north.     Dr. 


.«.s.w 


Fig.  xo9.~Sbction  ik  The  Hattok  Mine. 
Scale  z"s40  feet. 
a,  Silicious  slate  and  Actinolite  rock.    ^,  Magnetic  iron  ore.    c.  Granite  vein. 

Foster  thinks  that  these  beds  were  deposited  something  like 
the  Cleveland  beds,  and  that  they  have  subsequently  been 
altered  into  magnetite  by  heat. 

Forest  of  Dean. — The  Coal-measures  of  this  small  in- 
sulated coalfield  are  underlaid  here,  as  elsewhere,  by  a  series 
of  sandstones  known  as  Millstone  grit,  which  is  here  of  great 
thickness.  In  its  cracks,  permeating  its  softer  strata,  filling  up 
joints  and  cavities,  and  lying  in  beds,  lie  the  uppermost  signs  of 
the  ores  that  have  made  the  Forest  of  Dean  a  great  iron-pro- 
ducing centre.  The  principal  deposits  *  lie  below  the  base  of  the 
Millstone  grit,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  main  mass  of  the 
mountain  or  Carboniferous  limestone,  and  in  this  position  they 
crop  up  around  the  edge  of  the  coal  basin,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility, judging  from  the  distance  fi'om  the  edge  to  which  the 

■  Dr.  Foster,  Quarterly  Journal  Geological  Society ^  vol.  xxxi. 
*  See  Dr.  W.  Watson,  Geologist,  1858. 
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deposits  have  been  worked,  they  lie  under  the  whole  area  of  this 
coalfield.  The  exact  position  of  the  deposits  is  shown  in  fig.  no. 

The  Whitehead  limestone,  i,  is  40  yards  thick.  It  consists 
of  red  and  purple  sandy  shales,  passing  upwards  into  the  Mill- 
stone grit. 

The  black  rock,  3,  is  made  up  of  limestone,  calcareous 
shales,  and  the  Foreline,  which  passes  downwards  into  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone. 

The  grey  ironstone  formation,  2,  in  which  the  principal  iron 
ore  deposit  occurs,  consists  of  one  bed  or  mass  of  cavernous 
limestone,  of  an  average  thickness  of  25  yards.  The  ore  deposits 
within  it  are  not  evenly  continuous,  but  occur  in  large  masses 
that  fill  up  cavities  or  *  chums  *  in  the  limestone,  and  which  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  Meaders'  or  strings.  The  lime- 
stone is  called '  crease,'  and  it  is  traversed  by  innumerable  small 


Fig.  ho.— Diagram  op  the  Ironstone  Pockets  in  the  Forest  op  Dban. 

I.  Lowest  bed  of  White  Head  limestone,  called  lidstone.     ?,  Mine  measures  in  limestone 
25  yards  thick.    3.  Top  of  Foreline  or  Mountain  lime^one,  which  contains  veins  filled 
with  ore,  running  NE.  and  SW. 

joints  that  do  not  seem  to  follow  any  regular  order.  Leading 
joints  ascend  from  the  *  chums '  into  the  overlying  Whitehead 
limestone,  and  through  the  rocks  above  it  to  the  daylight 

The  *  chums '  are  near  to  each  other,  so  that  when  the  lime- 
stone in  which  they  occur  is  reached,  the  mining  for  iron  is  not 
uncertain  or  precarious.  One  of  these  chums  was  350  yards 
long,  14  yards  high,  and  12  yards  broad,  and  is  estimated  to 
have  yielded  60,000  tons  of  ore. 

The  ores  are  divided  into :  first,  *  bmsh  ; '  second,  *  Smith 
Mine  ; '  and  third,  *  clod.'  The  brush  ore  is  a  haematite,  often 
yielding  80  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  the  compact  kidney- 
shaped  ore  having  a  partly  metallic  lustre  and  a  fibrous  structure. 
It  is  frequently  stalactitical  and  covered  with  brilliant  black 
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crystals  of  hydrous-oxide  of  iron.  The  Smith  Mine  is  a  finely 
powdered  peroxide  of  iron,  very  fi-ee  from  extraneous  matter. 
It  contains  from  54  to  58  per  cent  of  iron.  The  clod  is  a 
marl,  chained  with  peroxide  of  iron  and  with  small  firagments 
of  hEematite  or  brush  ore. 

The  roofs  of  the  chums  are  usually  encrusted  with  stalactitic 
ore ;  concretions  of  compact  haematite,  coated  with  shining  crys- 
tals of  hydrous  iron,  lie  against  the  walls  of  the  chums,  while 


the  interior  of  the  latter  are  filled  with  powdery  haematite, 
which  is  held  together  by  a  slender  Iramework  of  harder  ore. 
For  the  most  part  the  ores  yield  readily  to  the  pick,  so  that 
they  are  cheaply  mined.  In  the  limestone,  by  which  the  chums 
are  separated  from  each  other,  geodes,  or  large  irregular  balls 
of  haematite,  are  common.  So  far  the  chums  of  ore  have  been 
found  largest  and  most  productive  around  the  margin  of  the 
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coalfield.  The  miners  have  a  saying  'The  smaller tbe  leader 
the  larger  the  chum.'  Fig.  iii,  adapted  firom  Watson,  shows 
a  section  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  chums,  known 
as  '  The  Devil's  Chapel,'  at  the  Old  Park  Iron  Mines,  near 
Bream. 

There  are  some  ironstone  deposits,  known  as  the '  sandstoiw 
vein,'  in  the  MiUstone  grit,  some  distance  above  the  deposits 
just  described.  Its  ore  is  rich  in  quality,  but  the  chums  are 
not  of  great  magnitude,  the  thickness  of  the  bed  being  only 
about  five  feet 

In  1877  33  mines  yielded  92,974  tons  of  ore,  of  the  value 
of  93,261/.,  or  about  13J,  jd.  per  ton. 

Lancashire  and  Cumberland. — Great  deposits  of  ironstone 


are  found  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  these  counties, 
which  partake  largely  of  the  character  of  those  just  described 
from  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  deposits  are  of  ifregular  dimen- 
sions, and  fill  up  cracks,  joints,  cavities,  soft  beds,  and  inequali- 
ties in  the  upper  portion  of  the  limestone. ' 

Fig.  112  illustrates  a  common  mode  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  deposits.  Botroidal  forms  of  the  ore,  accompanied  by 
crystallised  calcareous  minerals,  are  also  formed  in  cavities. 
The  ore  also  occupies  cavernous  spaces  in  the  limestone,  and 
the  fossils  of  the  limestone  beds  are  converted  into  hEcmatite, 
chiefly  clayey  ore.  The  ores  are  haematite  of  different  kinds ; 
they  yield  about  60  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron,  5  to  6  per  cent. 
'  J.  D.  Kendall,  Q.  J.  GeelegicB!  Sacitty,  No.  126. 
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of  silica,  with  varying  proportions  of  alumina,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  occasionally  manganese.  The  beds  of  ironstone,  like  that 
in  fig.  112,  may  represent  original  deposits  of  ferruginous  mud 
on  the  sea  bottom,  while  the  chums  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and 
the  cavities  filled  with  iron  ore  in  these  northern  limestones, 
seem  to  point  to  a  subsequent  filling  by  an  infiltration  of  water 
passing  through  overlying  ferruginous  beds,  as  the  deep  red 
beds  of  the  Permian,  or  the  ironstone  beds  of  the  Coal-measures. 

The  older  rocks  of  the  district  are  largely  charged  with  iron^ 
A  great  piece  of  rock  on  the  south  side  of  Ennerdale  Lake 
being  called  '  Iron  Crag.'  Ore  in  small  quantities  is  obtained 
from  these  sources. 

Then  similar  deposits  to  those  worked  in  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  also  occur,  and  are  worked  in  the  older  Silurian 
limestones,  as  at  Waterblean  Mines  in  Cumberland.  Here  the 
strata  are  vertical,  and  water  charged  with  iron  seems  to  have 
penetrated  and  permeated  the  soft  partings  between  the  lime- 
stone beds. 

The  production  of  iron  ore  in  the  two  counties  for  1877 
was  2,344,454  tons,  of  the  value  of  1,616,478/.,  or  about 
ly.  9//.  per  ton. 

Iran  Ores  of  the  Coal-nuasures} — Usually  these  ores  are 
separated  in  statistics  firom  those  derived  firom  other  geological 
formations.  As,  however,  quite  one-third  of  the  total  pro* 
duction  of  the  British  Isles  is  derived  from  this  source,  this 
book  would  not  be  complete  without  at  least  a  brief  notice  of 
the  ironstone  deposits  of  the  Coal-measures.  The  ores  lie  in 
regularly  stratified  beds  or  layers  in  the  midst  of  the  clays  and 
shales  that  lie  between  the  coal  seams.  Usually  the  iron—* 
which  seems  to  have  been  held  largely  in  solution  in  the  water 
in  which  these  beds  were  deposited — has  accumulated  itself 
around  some  organic  substance,  or  it  fills  the  place  once 
occupied  by  Carboniferous  plants  or  organisms,  the  original 
material  of  which  has  perished.  I  divide  the  Coal-measures  . 
into  four  chief  parts,  in  descending  order,  thus  : 

'  See  The  Iron  Ores  of  Grtat  Britain:  publications  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 
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1.  The  Upper  Coal-measures,  extending  fixnn  the  ^^ifvrUt 
Kmestane  down  to  the  sandstones  and  thin  coak  represented  in 
South  Wales  by  Pennant  grits. 

2.  The  Middle  Sandstones  and  Coals.  Pennant  sandstones 
of  the  South  Wales,  Forest  of  Dean,  and  Bristol  ^*^l^Mff| 
and  their  equivalents  elsewhere. 

3.  The  Lower  and  Productive  Coal-measures. 

4.  The  Lowest  or  Gannister  series. 

Now  in  the  whole  series  of  the  Coal-measures  Aere  are 
three  productive  and  well  defined  horizons  of  iron  ores.  These 
are,  in  descending  order : 

1.  The  Black  Band  ironstone  of  Staffordshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Scotland,  which  lies  near  the  summit  of  group  i,  or  the 
Upper  Coal-measures.  Probably  its  equivalent  in  Shropshire 
and  South  Staffordshire  is  the  Chance  Pennystone.  Its  ores 
are,  where  worked,  a  carbonate  of  iron,  which  enclose  and 
take  the  place  of  fish  and  reptilian  remains.  It  is  valued  as 
an  ore  of  iron. 

2.  The  clusters  of  ironstone  beds  which  lie  in  group  3, 
the  productive  Coal-measures  below  the  Thick  coal  of  South 
Stafford,  and  its  equivalent  in  the  other  coalfields.  To  this 
series  belong  the  productive  and  extensively  worked  New  or 
White  mines  of  Stafford  and  Warwick,  and  the  seams  that  in 
North  Wales  lie  between  the  Main  and  Lower  yard  coals. 

3.  The  series  of  ironstone  beds  that  lie  in  group  4,  or  the 
Gannister  series,  and  of  which  the  Rosser  and  Pennant  seams 
of  South  Wales,  the  Blue  Flats  of  South  Stafford,  and  the 
eleven  beds  that  lie  above  the  Halfyard  coal  in  North  Wales, 
may  be  taken  as  examples. 

The  ores  from  the  two  last  groups  are  known  as  clayey  or 
argillaceous  ores,  the  percentage  of  iron  in  them  ranging  from 
20  to  35  per  cent.  The  ironstones  of  the  Coal-measures  of 
Ireland  are  said  to  be  much  purer  than  those  of  England,  and 
to  contain  47  per  cent  of  metallic  iron ;  but  they  have  not  been 
much  worked  hitherto. 

There  are  also  associated  with  the  coal  seams  bands  of  iron 
pyrites,  which,  when  not  found  mixed  with  calcareous  matter, 
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are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  average 
value  of  the  ores  raised  in  1877  in  Great  Britain  from.the  Coal- 
measures  was  as  nearly  as  possible  i2x.  per  ton. 

The  Iron  Ores  of  the  Uassic  and  Oolitic  strata. — I  now  pass 
on  to  notice  the  recently  discovered  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the 
Jurassic  strata,  as  the  two  geological  formations  just  named  are 
called,  the  value  and  importance  of  which  have  so  largely 
increased  the  iron  industry  and  the  wealth  of  the  counties  of 
Yorkshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  The  section, 
fig.  113,  represents  to  scale  the  general  order  of  the  Jurassic 
strata  of  England,  and  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  iron 
ore  beds  in  the  three  counties  I  have  just  named. 

The  Iron  Ores  of  Cleveland^  Yorkshire. — I  will  begin  the 
description  of  the  ore  beds  represented  in  the  section  by  a 
notice  of  those  worked  in  the  Cleveland  district,  Yorkshire. 

This  comparatively  modem  iron  ore  producing  district 
occupies  the  north-east  portion  of  the  county,  having  the  sea 
on  the  east,  and  the  River  Tees  on  its  north  boundary.* 

The  lowest  and  principal  bed  of  ironstones  occurs,  as  shown 
in  the  section,  fig.  113,  in  the  marls  that  divide  the  Upper  from 
the  Lower  Lias.  The  rock  underljdng  it  is  a  fine-grained,  dark 
blue  rock. 

The  ironstone  deposits  themselves  consist  of  a  var3dng 
number  of  seams  which  are  interstratified  with  shale  which  is 
usually  of  a  blue  colour.  For  example  :  At  Skelton  there 
are  four  seams,  which,  with  the  accompanying  shale,  make  up 
a  thickness  of  1 7  feet  7  inches  ;  at  Kildale  there  are  seven,  with 
shales  18  feet  4^  inches  ;  and  at  Grosmont  thirteen,  with  the 
shales  making  up  a  total  thickness  of  69  feet  2  inches. 

Most  of  the  nodules  and  firagments  of  iron  ore  take  the 
place  of  the  organic  matter  of  fossil  remains.  Thus  the  lowest 
of  the  seams  in  the  *  Main '  deposit  is  known  as  the  *  Avicula ' 
seam,  from  the  abundance  in  it  of  the  fossil  shell  of  that 
name.  Higher  up  is  the  *  Pecten  '  seam,  in  which  the  work- 
ings are  chiefly  conducted.  Above  this  is  the  *  Sulphur  Band,' 
which  is  parted  by  a  thin  bed  of  shale  from  the  overlying 

'  Bewick,  Treatise  on  the  Cleveland  Ironstonts^  186 1. 
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^  Dogger  Band/  a  seam  that  varies  in  thickness  from  ii  indies 
to  3  feet. 


Sondttooes,  Yoricshire 

CoUyweMOD  slates,  Nordummtondlfe 

Limestooes  and  days,  Lanoouahiie 

Top  seam,  Yoricshire     - 
NorthampCooshire  ironstones 
Moristooe  icaiiL,  Lbcolashire 


Yisr< 


Dogger  and  jet  rock,  YoricaUre 
^  Capricorms  beds,  Lincolnshire 
Upper  Lias  day,  Northamptonshire 


y  Main  seam  of  ironstone,  Oereland 
^  Pecten  seam,  Lincoloslure  . 


^  Marls  and  limestones 


Place  of  the  Lincolnshire  ironstones 
Limestones  and  clays 

Fig.  1x3.— Section  of  thb  Jurassic  Strata  of  England,  showing  the  Position 
OP  the  Iron  Ores  op  Yorkshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Lincolnshire. 

Scale  i''=xoo  feet  about. 

This  *  Main '  deposit  is  thickest  along  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  district    Starting  on  the  north-east  coast  line  the  beds 


r^^- 
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are  thinnest  between  the  Peak  and  Whitby.  From  this  point 
to  Boulby  there  is  a  great  aggregate  thickness  of  ironstone 
beds,  but  they  are  widely  separated  by  shale.  North  of  Boulby 
the  seams  begin  to  coalesce ;  they  present  a  more  compact 
mass  at  Skinning  Grove,  and  reach  their  thickest  and  best  con- 
dition abcut  the  Eston  Hills,  where  they  are  i8  feet  thick.  Fol- 
lowing the  western  boundary  southward  from  this  point  there  is 
a  similar  decrease  of  thickness  to  that  observed  on  the  east  coast 
boundary  ;  until  at  Kildale  the  deposits  split  up  by  partings  of 
shale,  so  that  the  thickest  portion  is  not  more  than  3  feet  thick. 
The  Pecten  and  Avicula  seams,  which  are  sometimes  20  feet 
apart,  come  together  in  the  region  about  Hutton  and  Grosmont 
At  the  latter  place  they  make  a  combined  thickness  of  about 
14  feet,  only  6  feet  6  inches  of  the  Pecten  seam  being  workable. 
Besides  the  fossil  shells  just  named,  numerous  terebratula  are 
found  throughout  the  whole  deposit,  which  are  converted  into 
ironstone.  At  Normanby  mines  the  deposit  shows  the  follow- 
ing section : 

ft.  in. 

1.  Top  block  of  ironstone-Dogger    .        .26  left  to  support  the  root 

2.  Pyrites  band 02  „ 

3.  Main  block  of   Ironstone,    including 

Pecten  seam 80 

4.  Bottom  block  of  ironstone,  Avicula  seam   o    9 

Total  thickness   «        .        •  j  I     ^ 


Working  beds. 


About  200  feet  above  this  Main  deposit  is  the  Top  Seam. 
It  is  situated,  as  seen  in  fig.  113,  at  the  top  of  the  Lias,  form- 
ing a  boundary  between  it  and  the  overlying  Oolite.  It  varies 
in  thickness  from  i  to  20  feet,  and,  unlike  the  Main  Seam,  it 
generally  thickens  from  north  to  south,  where  it  attains  its 
maximum  thickness.  Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a 
coarse,  hard,  silicious  ore,  of  poor  quality,  ranging  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  of  iron.  Here  and  there  it  contains  nests  of  fossil 
shells,  which  are  richer  in  iron,  yielding  from  30  to  36  per 
cent  Near  Rosedale  Abbey  it  passes  into  a  magnetic  ore, 
although  the  identity  of  this  particular  deposit  with  the  Top 
Seam  is  sometimes  questioned.  Successful  workings  have  been 
carried  on  in  this  seam  near  Henderwell,  on  the  coast,  but  for 
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the  most  part  the  profitable  workings  axe  confined  to  Ae  Main 
Seam.  The  ores  of  the  two  seams  aie  usually  described  as 
argillaceous  carbonates,  and  the  following  axe  analyses  of 
medium  examples  of  the  ore  in  each  seam  : 

1.  Analyses  of  twelve  samples  bcm  the  Top  Seam  at 

Beckhole : 

Clay 

Peroxide  of  iron $r 

Alumina 6tx> 

Lime a*9S 

Magnesia iQtio 

Equal  to  metallic  iron 35^00 

2.  Analyses  of  sample  from  the  midst  of  the  Pecten  Seam 
of  the  Main  Block  at  the  Eston  Mines  : 

Water  in  combination 4*70 

Phosphoric  acid 2*49 

Carbonic  acid 26*16 

Magnesia 3*I9 

Alumina 12*66 

Silica         .        .                 6*00 

Peroxide  of  iron 3-95 

Protoxide  of  iron 40*85 

100*00 

The  amoimt  of  ore  raised  has  been  nearly  the  same  during 
the  last  three  years.  In  1877  it  amounted  to  6,284,545  tons, 
of  the  value  of  1,021,238/.  lu.,  or  at  the  low  price  of  about 
3^.  3</.  per  ton.    The  ore  was  produced  from  33  im'nes. 

Lincolnshire} — More  recent  is  the  discovery  made  some 
sixteen  years  ago  of  the  ironstone  bed  of  the  NW.  comer  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  its  introduction  to  commerce  by  Mr.  IL 
Winn,  M.P.  By  a  reference  to  fig.  113  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Lincolnshire  ironstone  bed  lies  lower  in  the  series  of  strata  than 
the  Main  deposit  of  Cleveland.  It  is  about  27  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  it  abounds  in  Liassic  fossils, — ammonites  of  the 
keeled  varieties,   together  with  an  abundance  of  cardiums^ 

'  Rev.  J.  E.  Cross,  Quarterly  Journal  Geologkal  Society^  toL  zxzu 
page  IIS,  ^^» 
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which  are  filled  with  calcite  and  are  beautifully  transparent 
The  base  of  the  bed  is  a  hard  limestone  band,  and  similar 
bands  are  intercalated  with  the  bed  and  contain  the  fossils. 
Between  these  limestone  beds  are  soft  ferruginous  beds  of  a 
dark  brown  colour  and  rubbly  texture,  which  also  contain  a 
good  proportion  of  brown  dust  They  contain  but  little  silica, 
but  abound  in  lime — rather  too  much  so  ;  but  ores  containing 
silica  are  obtained  and  mixed  with  these  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  to  eight  3^  tons  of  the  ore  yield  i  ton  of  metallic 
iron,  giving  an  average  of  about  28  per  cent 

It  will  be  seen  that  above  this  principal  bed  there  is  a  thin 
band  of  ironstone  known  as  the  Pecten  bed.  It  is  a  rocky 
band,  4  feet  thick,  crowded  with  pectens.  Higher  up  still  there 
is  another  band  of  ironstone  known  as  marlstone.  Although 
neither  of  these  two  are  much  if  at  all  worked,  they  are  in- 
teresting as  appearing  to  be  on  the  horizon  of  the  Main  Seam 
of  Cleveland. 

The  ores  are  termed  hydrated  oxides,  and  last  year  two 
mines  produced  508,750  tons,  of  the  value  of  76,192/.,  or 
nearly  3^.  per  ton. 

Northamptonshire, — ^This  is  an  older  iron-producing  coimty. 

Its  ironstones,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  section  fig.  113,  appear  to 

occupy  the  place  of  the  top  ironstone  bed  of  Cleveland.    At 

Burghley  Park  Ironstone  Quarry  the  section  of  the  deposit 

stands  ^us  :  ^ 

Top,  Collyweston  slate. 

ft.    in. 

Sand  passing  downwards  into  blue  clay         .        .        6    6 

'  Best  black '  ironstone,  cellular    .         .         .         .  20 

Second  black  ironstone,  less  cellular  and  more  sandy  2    o 

Calcareous  band 06 

Bottom  ironstone,  cellular 20 

Green  ferruginous  stone i     0 

Thin  ferruginous  band 09 

Upper  Lias  clay. 

'  'Oolites  of  Northampton,'  S.  Sharpe,  Quarterly  Journal  Geological 
Society,  vol.  xxix. 

T 
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The  ironstone  beds  appear  in  their  thickest  and  ridiest 
condition  at  Woodford,  Cranford,  Wellingborough,  axid  die 
neighbourhood. 

In  1877  26  mines  produced  1,049,8^6  tons,  of  the  vaioe  of 
169,981/.,  or  nearly  31.  3//.  per  ton. 

Of  an  important  character  commercially  are  the  iron  ore 
deposits  of  the  NE.  of  Ireland  referred  to.  They  occiu*  be* 
twee»  a  basaltic  bed  above  and  altered  limestone  below,  which 
is  taken  by  some  to  be  of  oolitic  age  and  by  others  as  belong- 
ing to  the  older  tertiary  strata.  It  skirts  the  NK  coast  for  a 
length  of  70  miles.  The  ores  are  chiefly  aluminous  ores  and 
haematites^  which  lie  in  a  bed  in  the  following  order : 


Name 

Thickness 

Percentage  of  nMatallic  iron 

Pisolite      .         .         .        . 

2feet 

SO 

Bole           ... 

8  „ 

20 

fioUom,.  Lithomarge  . 

30  „ 

12 

The  beds  are  not  always  distinct,  but  merge  into  each 
otiier,  and  from  the  whole  the  ores  are  made  into  an  average 
containing  40  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  ores  are  free 
from  phosphorus,  and  the  presence  of  alumina  acts  as  a  flux. 
They  are  largely  exported  to  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and 
South  Wales,  for  admixture  with  other  ores. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

JRON—contututd. 

Ores  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada — Nova  Scotia — The  United  States: 
Eastern  States — Missouri — Michigan  and  Lake  Superior — Of  Austra- 
lasia— General  Deductions. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada.' — The  iron  ores  of  the  Dominion^ 
especially  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  increasing  in  importance. 
Those  of  Nova  Scotia  are  classified  as  follows : — 


Geological  fonnation 

Nature  of  ores 

Locality 

Recent 

Traps   and    dykes  inr 
Triassic    sandstones  < 
Coal-measures 

Carboniferous      lime-  j 
stone 

Devonian    . 

Silurian.      .         .         | 

Cambro-Silurian    and  i 
Cambrian         .         t 

Bog  ores 

Red  haematite  and  mag- 
netite 

Clay  ironstones    . 

Clay  ironstones  with 
red  haematite,  spathic 
iron,  and  limonite     . 

Specular  and  magnetic 
ores 

Red  haematites,  specu- 
lar and  magnetic  ores 

Titaniferous  and  specu- 
lar ores 

Bloomfield 

Bay  of  Fundy 

Picton  Coalfield 

)  French  Rircr, 
)      Picton 

1  Clement's     Port, 
f      near  Annapolis 
1  Londondeny,Pic- 
'      ton 

>St.    Mary's  Bay, 
*      Digby 

The  Bloomfield  bog  ore  occurs  in  layers  of  six  inches  to 
one  foot  thick,  covered  by  a  few  inches  of  soil.  It  yields  25 
per  cent  of  iron.     It  is  used  for  mixing  with  other  ores. 

Dykes  and  masses  of  trap  penetrate  and  are  interstratified 

'  Hartington,  in  Report  of  Progress  of  GeologUal  Survey  of  Canada^ 
1873-4;  Gilpin,  Transactions  North  of  England  Mining  and  Mechanical 
Engineers^  vol.  xxvi. 

T  2 
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Uhited  States. — The  deposits  just  described  may  be 
taken  as  examples  of  similar  deposits  that  occur  at  intervals  all 
down  the  eastern  side  of  the  United  States,  and  which,  although 
very  extensively  worked,  do  not  require  special  description 
here.  There  is  a  newer  deposit  in  Connecticut,  to  which  I 
may  just  refer.  This  is  the  Ore  Hill  Mine  of  Salisbury.  It  is 
a  vast  deposit  of  ochres,  clays,  and  haematites,  of  Tertiary  age. 
The  ore  lies  in  irregular-shaped  masses.  It  is  a  fibrous,  massive 
hsmatite,  which  yields  pig  iron  of  the  finest  quality. 

Missouri. — Proceeding  north-west  into  Missouri  we  find 
beds  of  brown  haematite  abundantly  interstratified  with  the 
older  Cambrian  rocks,  and  which  are  largely  worked.' 

The  chief  interest,  however,  gathers  around  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain and  Pilot  Knob  of  Missouri.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
flat-dome- shaped  hill  that  rises  about  300  feet.  It  is  made  up 
of  red  felspathic  porphyry,  and  forms  the  western  end  of  a  ridge 
of  the  same  character. 

The  surface  of  the  hill  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  about  15 
feet  with  boulders  of  all  sizes,  weighing  up  to  many  tons,  of 
nearly  pure  peroxide  of  iron.  These  are  closely  packed  to- 
gether, with  a  bright  red  ferruginous  clay  filling  the  interstices. 
Possibly  these  iron  boulders  are  the  sole  remains  of  an  igneous 
rock,  which  has  been  disiptegrated  and  washed  away,  leaving 
these,  its  heaviest  por 
tions,  behind.  The 
source  of  these  boul 
ders  had  not  recently 
been  found. 

Pilot    Knob    is 
higher  mountain,  rismg 
650  feet  above  its  base 
Its  structure  is  shown 
in  fig.  114. 

The  iron  beds  are  wide,  but  not  continuous  over  a  very 
large  area.     The  purest  of  them  have  a  somewhat  slaty  struc- 
ture, which  distinguish  them  from  the  ores  of  Iron  Mountaia 
'  WWtney,  Mttallit  Wtailh. 
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Irm  Ores  of  Micfiigaii,  near  Lakt  Si^tridr. — This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  regions  for  iron  oce  in  tbe  United  Stmes. 
The  deposits  occur  as  a  vast  succession  (tf  thin  beds  in  dte 
sUty  and  homblendic  rocks — 3  b  of  the  sectioa,  fi^  58, 
Chapter  xviii.  The  intimate  relationship  ofthetxids  to  ibit 
adjacent  strata  is  seen  in  fig.  115. 

These  ferruginous  slates  form  a  belt,  vaiying  from  m  to 
twenty  miles  wide,  and  stand  out  as  succcsaive  difb  of  from  50 
to  150  feet  high,  and  which  really  seem  mountains  ofuonan. 
The  belt  extends  from  Lake  Supoior  into  Wisconsin,  a  length 
of  about  150  miles.  The  highly  ferruginous  deposits  ue  not 
continuous  over  the  whole  of  this  length,  but  occur  at  intervals 


in  areas  extending  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  over  a  qule 
long. 

Generally  speaking,  the  deposits  consist  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
mixed  with  much  silicious  matter.  They  occur  as  thin  alter- 
nating  beds,  the  iron  at  times  consolidating  and  fonning  beds 
of  great  thickness.  These  beds  are  traversed  by  joints  that  cut 
the  ore  into  square  blocks. 

In  one  mine  the  deposit  shows  the  varieties  of  structure 
enumerated,  having  in  the  centre  the  laminated  structure,  and 
passing  on  each  side  into  compact  ore  of  great  purity.  In  its 
purest  state  the  ore  is  a  compact  specular  ore,  having  profusdy 
disseminated  through  it  crystals  of  magnetic  oxide.  Some  of 
the  deposits  are  made  up  of  very  thin  bands,  not  exceeding  a 
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quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  pure  fine-grained  peroxide  of 
iron  and  of  jaspeiy  ore.  On  the  Cleveland  location  the  deposit 
is  1,000  feet  thick  and  one  mile  in  length,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  supply  of  iron  ore  here  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  world  for  ages. 

The  iron  seems  to  have  been  deposited  contemporaneously 
with  the  material  of  the  slates,  and  with  it  has  received  a  rough 
sort  of  cleavage,  like  the  ferruginous  slates  of  the  lingula  Flags 
near  Tremadoc,  North  Wales,  to  which  geological  horizon  it 
seems  referable.  Lingulae  are  abundant  in  the  overlying  sand- 
stone. 

The  average  percentage  of  iron  is  from  60  to  70,  and  the 
ore  is  said  to  contain  hardly  a  trace  of  sulphur,  {^osphorus,  or 
titanic  acid.  The  deposits  were  first  worked  in  the  year  1855, 
when  the  production  was  1,457  tons.  In  1864  the  production 
had  risen  to  235,123  tons.  In  1877  the  production  of  metallic 
iron  was  1,020,859  tons.  The  total  production  of  pig  iron  in 
the  United  States  in  1875  ^'^^^  2,266,581  tons. 

Australasia. — ^The  production  of  iron  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces is  steadily  increasing,  and  may,  at  the  present  time,  be 
estimated  at  5,000  tons,  in  1875-6  the  production  being  as 
follows : 

Tasmania,  1875 1*400  tons  of  iron. 

New  South  Wales,  1876                 .         .     2,680        „ 
Victoria,  1876 5        .. 

4,085  tons. 

One  deposit  may  be  noticed.  This  is  an  important  deposit 
that  is  found  as  a  bed  between  the  Silurian  strata  and  the  Coal- 
measures  of  Wallerawang,  105  miles  firom  Sydney,  on  the  West- 
em  Railway.  The  deposit  is  made  up  of  two  beds,  that  contain 
two  principal  kinds  of  ore — ^magnetite  or  magnetic  oxide,  and 
brown  haematite  or  hydrated  oxide.  The  direction  of  the  beds 
is  NE.  by  SW.  The  magnetic  oxide  bed  is  from  13  to  23  feet 
thick,  and  it  yields  40  per  cent  metallic  iron,  some  parts  of  the 
bed  giving  70  per  cent  The  brown  haematite  has  not  been 
much  worked,  but  it  has  been  proved  to  a  thickness  of  20  feet. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

VARIOUS   METALS, 

Mercury  Ores  and  Distribution— Bismuth — Nickel — Platinum— Isidium — 

Palladium  and  Tellurium. 

MERCURY, 

Mercury  is  found  in  a  native  form,  in  combination  with  silver, 
and  also  with  other  substances,  as  chlorine,  iodine,  and 
sulphur. 

Native  Mercury,  Quicksilver,  is  of  a  tin-white  colour, 
and  of  a  bright  metallic  lustre ;  it  occurs  in  a  fluid  form  as 
globules  ;  it  is  very  heavy,  its  specific  gravity  being  13*6.  It 
becomes  solid  and  assumes  a  crystalline  form  at  a  temperature 
of  and  below  39°  F.  It  is  not  very  abundant  in  nature,  but 
occurs  in  most  mines  where  the  ores  of  the  metal  are  obtained. 

Native  Amalgam, — This  is  a  mixture,  when  pure,  of  from 
64  to  72  per  cent  of  mercury,  with  from  28  to  36  per  cent  of 
silver,  and  it  is  of  a  silver-white  colour. 

Arquerite  is  a  variety  of  native  amalgam,  that  contains  only 
13*5  per  cent  of  silver. 

Sulphide  of  Mercury.  —  Cinnabar.  —  Vermilion.  — 
Chemical  composition  :  mercury  86*2,  ^nd  sulphur  13-8.  It  is 
in  colour  cochineal  red,  with  a  lead  grey  and  scarlet  red  tarnish, 
and  a  scarlet  red  streak.  This  is  the  ore  from  which  nearly 
all  the  mercury  of  commerce  is  derived. 

Chloride  of  Mercury. — Calomel. — Horn. — Quick- 
silver.— Chemical  composition  :  mercury  85,  chlorine  15  ; 
colour,  light  yellow  and  grey,  and  of  an  adamantine  lustre. 
The  rarer  ores  of  mercury  are  : 
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thickness  pays  for  taking  out^  The  production  during  the 
present  century  has  averaged  800  tons  a  year. 

Italy. — At  Ripa,  in  Tuscany,  cinnabar  is  obtained  from  a 
cluster  of  small  veins  that  range  through  mica  slate. 

Germany. — Mercury  is  obtained  from  the  older  rocks  of 
Bavaria,  of  Hartenstein  in  Saxony,  and  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, the  combined  production  being  estimated  at  350  tons. 

Sweden. — Mercmy  is  obtained  to  a  small  extent  in  this 
country,  as  native  amalgam  and  sulphide. 

North  America — In  California  the  ores  of  mercury  were 
discovered  between  the  years  1840-5,  and  in  1845  a  company 
WBS  formed  to  work  a  deposit  of  cinnabar,  two  or  three  miles 
up  one  of  the  tributary  valleys  of  the  San  Jose.* 

The  strata  here  consist  of  alternate  beds  of  clayey  shale,  and 
layers  of  flinty  rock.  The  beds  are  highly  inclined  and  flexuous. 
The  ore  lies  in  intercalated  beds  of  various  thicknesses,  and  in 
the  intervening  strata  there  are  strings  and  bunches  of  the 
sulphide  of  mercury.  The  strata  and  the  ore  seams  are 
traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  cavities 
containing  the  cinnabar  are  also  lined  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  which  there  are  small  globules  of  bitumen.  The  ore  is 
associated  in  a  slight  degree  with  the  sulphides  of  iron,  copper, 
and  arsenic.  Professor  Hofiman  gave  the  analysis  of  the  ore 
from  these  mines  as  follows  : 

Mercury 67'2$ 

Sulphur iO'33 

Silica,  alumina,  &c 22*55 

100*13 

At  the  New  Almaden,  the  principal  mine  in  the  district,  the 
prevailing  rock  is  a  greenish  talcose  slaty  rock.  The  ore  is 
disseminated  through  the  slate  in  a  yellow  ochreous  matrix 

'  La  Play,  Observations  sur  FHistoire  NaturelU  et  sur  Us  Ruhases 
Minirales  de  PEspagm, 

'  W.  P.  Black,  Siilimat^s  AmerUan  youmal  of  Scienci  (2),  p.  438. 
'  Dana,  Mineralogy^  p.  288. 
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associated  with  greenstone  and  porphyry;  and  that  they  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  bituminous  matter.  Should  the 
strata  of  San  Jose  prove  of  more  recent  origin  it  will  be  seen 
how  very  similar  are  the  stratigraphical  and  petrological  con- 
ditions to  those  in  which  the  ores  of  mercury  are  found  in  the 
older  rocks. 

BISMUTH, 

This  metal  occurs  native,  and  also  associated  with  carbonic 
acid,  oxygen,  silica,  sulphur,  and  tellurium. 

Native  Bismuth. — Of  a  reddish  silver- white  colour,  and 
often  with  red,  brown,  or  yellow  tarnish.  Fuses  at  a  temperature 
of  476°  F.,  and  is  britde  when  cold.  Specific  gravity  9*6  to  9*8. 
It  is  used  with  tin  and  mercury  to  form  mosaic  gold  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  with  lead  and  tin  to  make  toys  that  easily 
dissolve  in  warm  liquids.  A  small  portion  is  usually  put  into 
solder  required  for  lead,  pewter,  and  the  softer  metals,  and  it 
is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  printer's  type,  to  give 
a  sharp,  well-defined  face  and  edge  to  the  letters.  Its  ores, 
which  are  rare,  are  : 

Sulphide  of  Bismuth. — Chemical  composition  :  bismuth  81, 
sulphur  187. 

Acicular  Bismuth, — A  sulphide  of  bismuth,  with  portions  of 
lead  and  copper,  with  a  trace  of  gold. 

Tetradymite, — A  mixture  of  bismuth  and  tellurium. 

Silicate  of  Bismuth^  or  Bismuth  Blende. 

Cupreous  Bismuth^  Wittichite, — Chemical  composition:  cop- 
per 38*5,  bismuth  42,  and  sulphur  19-5. 

Bismuihite, — A  carbonate  of  bismuth,  with  a  little  sulphate 
of  bismuth. 

The  chief  source  of  bismuth  is  in  the  mines  on  both  sides 
of  the  Erzgebirge,  where  it  is  abundantly  associated  with  the 
ores  of  silver  and  cobalt  At  Schneeberg,  in  Austria,  it  is  found 
abundantly,  and  forms  tree-like  shapes  in  jasper.  It  is  found 
associated  with  copper  ores  near  Drammen  in  Norway.  About 
8  cwt  was  obtained  last  year  from  the  East  Pool  Copper  and 
Tin  Mine,  lUogan,  Cornwall    It  is  also  found  in  America  at 
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Lane's  Mine,  Monro,  and  at  Brewer's  Mine,  in  Chesterfield 
district,  South  Carolina.  A  lode  contaimng  the  mineial  was 
also  discovered  in  Tasmania  in  1875. 

NICKEL. 

Except  as  forming  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  meteoric  stones, 
nickel  does  not  occur  in  a  metallic  form  in  nature,  unless  some 
masses  of  native  iron  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
province  of  Santa  Catarina,  in  Brazil,  are  of  terrestrial  origin. 
These  were  found  to  contain  38  per  cent  of  nickel  The  metal 
is  produced  artificially  from  its  ores.  It  is  hard  and  ductile, 
takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  white  in  colour,  with  a  shade  of 
light  grey.  Its  ores  have  a  specific  gravity  ranging  from  5  to 
8.    The  following  are  the  principal  varieties : 

Copper  Nickel. — Nickeline. — Arsenical  Nickel,-^  Cht- 
mical  composition  :  nickel  43 '6,  arsenic  56*4;  of  a  copper-red 
colour  and  a  metallic  lustre. 

White  Nickel. — Rammelsbergite. — Cloanthite. — Chemical 
composition :  nickel  28,  arsenic  72,  but  often  with  small  pro- 
portions of  cobalt. 

Emerald  Nickel. — A  carbonate  of  nickel  containing  28*6 
of  water.     In  colour,  of  a  bright  emerald  green. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  above  ores,  but  as  they 
only  consist  of  slightly  varying  proportions  of  the  constituent 
minerals,  they  need  not  be  here  enumerated. 

The  whole  of  these  ores  are,  as  we  have  seen,  largely  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  other  ores.  It  is 
most  largely  combined  with  arsenic,  and  when  with  this  mineral 
it  is  eliminated  from  the  other  metals,  it  is  called  speiss.  It 
is  subsequently  treated  by  various  metallurgical  processes  in 
order  to  separate  it  from  the  arsenic 

It  is  a  useful  metal.  Alloyed  in  the  proportion  of  3  parts 
nickel,  8  of  copper,  and  3^  of  zinc,  it  constitutes  German  silver, 
which  is  whitest  and  hardest,  as  it  contains  the  largest  pro- 
portion, of  nickel. 

In  AusTRO-HuNGARV  it  is  associated  wth  the  ores  raised 
in  the  various  mining  districts  already  described.    In  Germany 
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it  abounds  among  the  ores  of  the  Erzgebirge,  the  production 
being  about  100  tons  annually.  In  Silesian  Poland  ^dc^xt,  is  a 
production  of  3  or  4  tons  annually. 

In  Spain  a  silicate  of  nickel,  free  from  cobalt,  antimony, 
and  arsenic,  is  found  near  Malagar,  which  contains  a  percentage 
€tf  3*96  of  nickel 

In  Norway  a  mine  was  worked  at  Espectalen  formerly, 
from  which,  in  two  years,  about  1854,  370  tons  of  ore  were  sent 
to  England. 

In  Great  Britain  nickel  is  found  associated  with  iron  at 
Voel  Hiradig,  Cwm,  in  Flintshire.  Since  1870,  675  tons  14 
cwt  of  nickel  iron  ore  have  been  raised  on  this  mountain,  of 
the  value  of  3,691/.,  or  about  5/.  \os,  per  ton.  The  average 
proportion  of  nickel  was  2*3. 

North  America. — Canada. — Nickel  is  found  in  a  deposit 
that  lies  along  the  bedding  between  serpentine  rock  below,  and 
a  magnesian  limestone  above,  in  the  township  of  Oxford,  and 
province  of  Quebec,  Canada.  The  strata  are  referred  by  Dr. 
T.  Sterry  Hunt '  to  the  Huronian  strata,  the  equivalent  of  our 
Cambrian  group.  The  deposit  is  about  9  inches  thick,  and  it 
is  filled  with  calcite  containing  grains  and  crystals  of  the 
sulphide  of  nickel.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  chromite  and 
chrome  garnets.  Grains  of  the  nickel  ore  cluster  on  the  hang- 
ing wall  of  the  deposit,  or  bed,  as  it  really  seems  to  be.  Some 
of  the  ciystals  are  of  great  size  and  beauty,  being  an  inch  long: 
The  proportion  of  nickel  to  the  mass  of  the  ore  is  from  3  to  4 
percent 

In  Connecticut  nickel  is  found  near  Chatham.  The  veins 
in  which  it  occurs  traverse  mica  slate.  The  proportion  of  the 
combined  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  to  the  bulk  of  the  stuff 
in  the  lode  is  2*2  per  cent,  but  when  washed  this  percentage  is 
brought  up  in  the  marketable  mineral  to  from  13  to  18  per  cent 

The  principal  vein  is  about  one  foot  wide.  It  is  filled 
chiefly  with  quartz,  garnet,  and  hornblende.  The  principal 
ore  is  smaltine,  an  ore  of  cobalt,  and  this  is  accompanied  by 
copper  nickel,  blende,  galena,  and  copper  pyrites. 

*  Engimering  and  Mining  Journal  of  New  York,  vol.  xxt.  p.  1S7. 
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ever,  of  its  extreme  infusibility — the  quality  that  now  makes  it 
so  valuable — it  remained  for  some  time  nearly  useless.  It  was 
Wollaston  who  discovered  the  process  of  precipitating  the 
platinum  in  a  solution  effected  by  nitro-chloro-hydric  acid  by 
means  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  From  this  precipitate  the 
platinum  can  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  simple  ignition. 
In  this  state  it  is  a  very  fine  black  powder,  which  is  strongly 
heated,  compressed  in  steel  moulds,  and  then  hammered  into 
shape. 

In  the  far  East  platinum  has  been  found  in  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  Borneo,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  platinum  of 
commerce  is  derived  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  particularly 
from  the  localities  of  Nischne  Tagilsk  and  Goroblagodat.  It 
is  found,  like  gold,  in  alluvial  beds.  These  have  been  traced 
up  Mount  La  Martiane.  This  hill  consists  of  crystalline  rocks, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  detritus  with  its  con- 
tained platinum.  The  proportion  of  the  metal  obtained  from 
3,700  lbs.  of  sand  is  given  at  from  one  to  three  pounds. 

The  metal  has  also  been  found  in  North  Carolina,  along 
with  gold ;  also  in  Columbia,  St.  Domingo,  and  Brazil.  It  is 
also  obtained  in  grains  from  veins  in  the  Keuper  sandstones 
of  Harmer  Hill,  in  Shropshire,  into  which  it  was  possibly 
drifted  from  the  older  crystalline  rocks  of  North  Wales,  when 
these  sandstones  were  formed. 

The  production  of  Russia  is  fi*ora  four  to  five  tons  a  year, 
the  rest  of  the  world  yielding  probably  another  ton,  of  which 
a  quarter  is  derived  from  Borneo. 

IRIDIUM. 

Iridium  is  one  of  the  rarer  metals.  It  is  tin- white  in  colour. 
It  is  usually  associated  with  osmium,  palladium,  and  platinum, 
and  also,  in  California,  with  gold.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  and 
heavy.  It  has  been  used  for  a  long  time,  on  account  of  its 
hardness,  to  tip  gold  pens.  Latterly,  it  has  been  employed  ex- 
perimentally to  point  the  drills  used  in  rock-boring  machines, 
its  having  been  found  of  late  more  plentifully  in  the  gold  mines 
of  Western  America,  permitting  it  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

u 
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PALLADIUM. 

This  is  another  member  of  the  group  of  laxer  metal^  to 
which  those  just  described  bdong.  It  was  first  diacovered  \tf 
Wollaston  in  1803.  It  is  of  a  lig^t  steel  grqr  colour.  Ill 
specific  gravity  is  11*0.  Its  properties  are  like  tiiose  of  pkti- 
num,  but  it  is  hardly  so  valuable,  and  it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
In  Brazil  this  metal  is  found  in  pure  grains,  associated  widi 
native  platinum,  as  well  as  intimately  combined  witfi  the  latter 
substance. 

TELLURIUM. 

Telluriimi  is  one  of  the  rarer  metals.  It  is  found  native, 
mixed  with  a  little  gold  and  iron,  at  Facebay,  in  Transylvania. 

It  is  also  found  in  the  mines  of  the  same  dountiy  combined 
with  ochreous  matter,  in  small  white  or  yellowish  masses^  as 
telluric  ochre.  As  nagyagite^  or  bladk  or  foliated  teHurmmt^  it  is 
found  both  at  Nagyag  and  Ofienbanya,  in  the  same  country. 
In  this  form  its  composition  is  :  lead  51  to  63,  gold  6  to  9, 
copper  and  silver  i  to  13,  tellurium  13  to  32,  sulphur  3  to  12, 
and  antimony  o  to  4*5.  As  graphic  tellurium^  or  silvanite,  it 
is  found  in  the  same  district,  its  composition  being  tellurium 
59*6,  antimony  0*5  to  8*5,  gold  26*5,  and  silver  13*9,  with  lead 
o*2  to  19*5. 

Tellurium  has  lately  been  found  in  a  new  and  interesting 
combination,  in  the  Keystone  and  Mountain  Lion  mines  of 
Colorado,  Western  North  America.  An  analysis  by  Dr.  Genth, 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  class  of  minerals,  gave  the 
following  results : 

Gold 0*60 

Silver 0*07 

Tellurium 96'9I 

Vanadium .......  0*49 

Oxide  of  iron 0*78 

Mercury,  oxide  of  aluminium,  and  potassium  1-15 

100*00 

The  mineral  is,  however,  in  all  its  forms,  more  interesting 
scientifically  than  commercially. 
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We  have  now  reached  the  conclusion  of  the  description  of 
the  metallic  minerals  selected  for  notice,  and  I  pass  on  to 
review  the  principles  that  should  guide,  and  the  considerations 
that  should  affect,  the  search  after  metallic  minerals  and  the 
exploration  of  mines,  together  with  the  appliances,  mechanical 
and  otherwise,  by  which  the  working  of  mines  and  the  dressing 
of  ores  are  facilitated. 
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and  where  metallic  ores  have  been  drifted  or  otherwise  derived 
from  older  strata,  as  in  the  cupreous  deposits  of  the  Triassic 
rocks,  or  of  the  Cretaceous  strata,  as  in  Algiers. 

These  are  not  important  exceptions.  Without  saying, 
therefore,  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  find  productive  de- 
posits of  metallic  ores  in  the  Liassic,  Oolitic,  Cretaceous,  and 
Tertiary  strata,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that,  as  far  as  the  experience  of  the  past  is  concerned,  the 
occurrence  of  the  metallic  ores  in  these  strata  in  paying  quan- 
tities has  been  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  that  all  tiie 
probabilities  are  against  the  attainment  of  success  in  such  a 
search.  The  search  may  consequently  be  left  to  ardent 
explorers  who  have  time,  money,  and  curiosity  sufficient  for  the 
task. 

It  is  rarely  that  deposits  of  copper  in  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone have  paid  for  continuous  working,  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ores  of  iron,  or  where  the  newer  strata  are 
pierced  or  interbedded  with  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks, 
it  is  in  the  strata  that  lie  from  the  summit  of  the  Millstone  Grit 
downwards  that  any  hopeful  search  for  metallic  minerals  must 
be  made. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  locality  of  these  older  rocks. 
They  form  the  elevated  and  rugged  portions  of  the  globe,  and 
they  have,  as  I  have  shown,  all  over  the  world  a  general  course 
or  direction  ranging  from  north-east  to  south-west 

The  search  for  all  metallic  ores  except  those  of  iron  is 
thus  practically  restricted  geographically  to  hilly  regions,  and 
stratigraphically  to  the  rocks  lying  below  the  Coal-measures. 

Further,  the  data  we  have  collected  from  mines  and 
mineral  deposits  spread  over  different  parts  of  the  world 
show  that  certain  minerals  prevail  most  in  certain  well-defined 
stratigraphical  zones  or  groups  of  strata.  Thus,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  rarer  metals,  we  find  that  tin  occupies  the 
lowest  of  these  zones — its  chief  place  being  in  granitic  rocks, 
which  are  seen  to  underlie  and  protrude  through  Lower 
Cambrian  strata  ;  the  known  position  of  these  tin-bearing 
granites  in  various  other  countries  helping  us,  combined  with 
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other  considerations^  to  determine  the  age  of  the  tm-beaiing 
granites  of  Cornwall. 

Nor  do  productive  veins  of  tin  ore  appeir  to  have  been 
worked  profitably,  as  a  rule,  in  the  overiying  fcliist^  into  the 
crevices,  and  it  may  be  into  the  composition,  of  which  gnios 
of  ore  were  washed  fix)m  the  exposed  rorfaocs  of  the  older 
granites,  while  the  schists  were  in  various  stages  of  depontioii 
and  shrinkage.  We  may  conclude,  I  think,  that  the  true  home 
of  tin  is  in  these  ancient  granitic  rocks. 

The  next  zone  in  ascending  order  must  be  given  to  copper, 
which  appears  to  occur  in  bulk  in  the  altered  Lower  f^mK™" 
strata  of  Anglesea,  and  in  corresponding  strata  in  ComwaD, 
America,  and  elsewhere. 

Gold  in  productive  quantities  lies  a  little  higher  up;  its 
place  being  near  the  junction  of  the  Lower  with  die  Upper 
Cambrian  strata,  and  principally,  perhaps,  in  the  lowest  beds  of 
the  latter.  This  is  its  position  in  the  gold-bearing  rocks  of 
Merionethshire,  North  Wales  ;  and  we  have  seen  how  it  is  so 
widely  disseminated  throughout  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of 
Western  North  America,  with  its  associated  slates  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks. 

Silver  is  associated  to  some  extent  with  copper  and  gold  in 
their  true  horizons.  Indeed,  silver  is  for  the  most  part  an 
associated  metal.  Lead  and  blende  also  make  their  appear- 
ance early.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  metals,  except 
tin,  are  found  intimately  mixed  in  the  bluestone  deposit  of 
Morfa-Ddu,  Anglesea,  but  the  true  horizons  of  silver-lead  and 
blende  lie  higher  up  in  the  series  of  strata. 

The  lower  productive  zone  of  lead  is  reached  in  the 
Llandeilo  and  Arenig  strata.  It  extends  upwards  to  the  base 
of  the  Bala  group,  and  downwards  to  the  Tremadoc  Slates  and 
Lingula  Flags.  It  is  not  worked  to  profit  in  these  older  rocks 
either  above  or  below  these  limits.  This,  too,  is  the  home  of 
silver,  and  from  this  horizon  it  is  most  abundantly  obtained, 
either  mixed  with  lead  or  in  its  own  rich  ores,  as  in  Western 
America. 

Some  locally  productive  lead  lodes  appear,  as  we  have 
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seen,  in  the  Middle  Devonian  strata,  but  the  next  great  plombi- 
ferous  belt  lies  near  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
as  in  North  Wales.  This  belt  is  divided  by  a  great  thickness 
of  unproductive  ground  from  the  uppermost  zone  that  lies  in  the 
cherty  and  calcareous  strata  of  the  Yoredale  rocks  or  base- 
ment beds  of  the  Millstone  Grit,  as  in  Flintshire,  Denbighshire, 
and  the  North  of  England. 

Zinc,  as  an  associated  mineral,  is  found  with  copper,  silver, 
and  gold  in  the  bluestone  deposit  of  Anglesea,  and  in  similar  old 
rocks  elsewhere  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone. Its  great  productive  zone  lies,  however,  as  in  Belgium 
and  North  Wales,  in  the  middle  beds  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  ;  its  next  productive  zone  being  lower  down  in  the 
lead  deposits  of  the  Llandeilo  and  Arenig  strata.  To  these 
two  well-defined  zones  we  must  add  the  unique  deposit  in 
Silesia  in  the  limestone  beds  of  the  Muschelkalk,  as  described 
on  page  243. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  accumulated  results  of  all  past 
experience  guiding  us  to  well-defined  stratigraphical  horizons, 
where  lie  the  chief  deposits  of  the  different  metallic  ores. 
These  horizons  glide  into  and  are  connected  with  each  other 
vertically,  but  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  the  chances  of 
successful  search  for  any  particular  mineral  lessens  as  we 
search  up  or  down  away  from  the  belt  of  strata  in  which  it 
has  been  proved  to  attain  its  richest  condition. 

For  example,  tin  disappears  upwards  as  we  ascend  from  its 
granitic  home.  Copper  gives  place  to  tin  in  depth,  and  it  has 
seldom  been  worked  long  successfully  above  its  Cambrian 
horizon.  When  lead  lodes  pass  downwards  into  the  underl)dng 
Lingula  Flags  they  cease  to  be  worked  with  profit  Upwards,  as 
they  enter  the  Bala  Beds,  they  become  charged  with  sulphate  of 
baryta  with  occasional  spots  of  lead,  and  this  alteration  con- 
tinues up  into  the  overlying  Wenlock  Shales  of  the  Silurian 
group  of  strata,  for  mines  worked  in  the  old-looking  shales  of 
North  Wales,  as  near  Llangollen  and  near  the  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
yield  much  baryta  but  little  lead. 

Given,  now,  a  district  where,  stratigraphically,  the  conditions 
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iron,  and  beyond  this  to  the  real  rock  with  its  imbedded  gold. 
The  Australian  has  followed  his  recent  river  deposits  to  the 
more  ancient  deposits  of  the  same  character,  and  at  last  to  the 
quartz  reefs  themselves.  So  with  the  Califomian.  The  cupreous 
stream  in  Anglesea  revealed  the  spot  where  the  great  copper 
deposit  could  be  struck.  Of  later  years,  and  only  recently 
comparatively  speaking,  the  Cornish  man  has  followed  his 
stream  tin  up  the  streams  to  its  parent  granitic  rock. 

The  name  given  in  Cornwall  to  this  following  of  grains  and 
fragments  to  the  source  whence  they  were  originally  derived 
is  '  shoding,'  because  the  mineral  was  traced  to  the  point  or 
ridge  where  it  had  been  shot  or  shed  off  from  the  original 
deposit.  It  is  soon  known  when  this  source  is  passed  upwards, 
by  the  cessation  of  the  appearance  of  the  minerals  sought  for 
in  the  drift  and  soil 

When  such  a  point  is  reached,  should  the  rock  be  covered 
with  driflai  matter,  trenches  have  to  be  cut  down  to  the  rock, 
so  as  to  expose  a  lode,  if  there  is  one,  and  experience  soon 
teaches  the  explorers  that  it  is  better  to  cut  across,  rather  than 
along,  the  known  course  or  direction  taken  by  the  strata  of  a 
district 

In  mountainous  districts  the  strata  are  already  laid  bare, 
and  cut  through  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  streams  that  run  down 
the  hill  sides.  In  such  districts,  too,  there  is  always  at  least  one 
man  to  be  found  who  is  a  bom  explorer.  In  Wales  he  is  often 
a  shoemaker  who  cannot  stick  to  his  last;  more  seldom  a 
blacksmith,  and  more  rarely  still,  a  gamekeeper  or  a  shepherd. 
Such  men  are  generally  possessed  of  intelligence  above  the 
amount  required  for  their  ordinary  calling  in  life.  They  are 
often  men  who  love  nature  for  her  own  sake.  They  love  the 
freedom  of  outdoor  life  also,  and  they  spend  much  time  in 
lonely  rambles  in  mountain  regions,  exploring  the  bed  of  every 
beck  and  bmn.  It  does  not  detract  from  them  to  admit  that 
they  are  often  prompted  also  by  the  desire  of  acquiring  money 
and  fame,  which  they  could  not  hope  to  get  at  their  own  trades. 
I  know  several  such  men.  The  world  owes  to  them  more  than 
it  will  ever  pay.    Few  things,  too,  are  more  enjoyable  than  a 
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are  associated  metals  of  more  value.     Hence  the  German 

rhyme — 

There  is  no  lode  like  that, 

Which  has  an  iron  hat 

The  kind  of  metallic  mineral  lying  below,  if  any,  may  be  in- 
ferred in  two  ways :  first,  from  the  particular  horizon  of  strata, 
that  is,  the  geological  formation,  and  the  particular  part  of  that 
formation  in  which  the  lode  lies  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  colour 
of  the  associated  matter — copper  being  oxidised  or  carbonised, 
giving  a  reddish  or  greenish  hue,  tin  a  blackish,  lead  a  greyish, 
and  blende  a  yellowish  brown  colouring  to  the  deposit  Fol- 
lowing the  lode  down  beyond  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
presence  of  each  metal  will  become  better  defined,  and  will 
assume  its  true  characteristics  and  proper  appearance. 

The  question  of  the  probability  of  the  productiveness  of  a 
lode  will  be  affected  at  the  outset  by  some  general  considera- 
tions, as  the  following  examples  will  show.  If  it  is  a  tin  lode, 
by  t!ie  character  of  the  granite  in  which  it  occurs — is  the 
granite  schorlaceous  and  partly  decomposed,  the  condition 
under  which,  as  we  have  seen,  tin  is  most  plentiful  and  is  most 
profitably  woiked  ? 

If  it  is  a  supposed  auriferous  quartz  reef,  has  the  quartz  that 
massive,  compact,  opaque  form  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, gold  is  least  plentiful  ?  or  is  it  comby,  dnisy,  sugary,  and 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  pyrites,  which  have  proved  the  con- 
ditions in  which  gold  has  been  most  abundantly  found  ? 

If  it  is  a  true  silver  lode  in  the  older  rocks,  does  it  lie  in 
metamorphic  rocks  either  as  a  true  vein  runmng  across  them, 
or  as  a  parallel  and  contact  sort  of  vein,  like  that  of  the  Com- 
stock,  shown  in  fig.  39  ? 

If  copper,  is  it  in  ordinary  clay  slate,  where  usually  copper 
is  not  found  in  payable  quantities?  or  in  metamorphic,  hom- 
blendic,  and  chloritic  slates,  like  those  of  Cornwall  and  Anglesea? 
and  are  these  associated  with  igneous  rocks,  like  those  of  Africa 
and  of  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior  ? 

If  it  is  a  lead  lode  in  the  older  strata,  is  the  lode  a  hard, 
compact,  quartz  lode,  with  only  spots  and  strings  of  lead,  which 
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is  unfavourable  ?  or  a  loose,  spany  lode,  ccniflisdiig  of  qoaitiv 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  spany  matter,  with  lead  fiffing  Ae 
interstices,  which  is  favourable  ?  Is  it  an  ill-defined  lode»  filled 
with  fragments  hardly  distinguishable  firom  the  suiroundiqgipd^ 
and  containing  very  little  spar,  which  is  unfitroimble?  orvdl 
defined,  with  these  fragments  cemented  together  b7pleiit70f 
quartzy  and  calcareous  spar,  and  with  lead  sprinkled  tfaroq^ 
out,  which  is  more  favourable?  If  composed  chiefly  of  bioide 
near  the  surface,  does  the  blende  give  place  to  lead  in  depdi, 
so  as  to  verify  the  saying  which  is  more  applicable  to  leadlodci 
in  these  old  rocks  than  to  those  in  the  Caibonifierous  Tii^mf«f«ie 
— *  Black  Jack  rides  a  good  horse? ' 

These,  among  other  considerations,  which  will  be  suggested 
by  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  pages,  will  help  very  material^  to 
determine  at  the  very  beginning,  or  nearly  so^  whether  a  lode 
or  other  deposit  is  worth  much  further  exploration. 

Supposing  the  general  conditions  and  appearances  of  a  lode 
to  be  favourable,  the  question  next  arises,  '  What  are  the  best 
ways  of  proving  its  capabilities  ? '  in  order  to  decide  the  further 
question,  *Is  it  worth  while  to  incur  the  cost  of  buildings, 
machinery,  and  plant  ? ' 

If  a  lode  crosses  a  comparatively  flat  district,  where  it  can- 
not be  struck  in  depth  by  means  of  an  adit  level,  it  will  be 
proper  to  proceed  to  prove  its  capabilities  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing ways  :  First,  by  sinking,  with  the  help  of  a  windlass  <» 
horse  whim,  small  shafts  along  its  course.  This  process  is 
known  in  Cornwall  as  *  costeaning.'  Secondly,  by  taking  a 
shaft  down  the  dip  or  hading  of  the  lode  to  a  depth  of  lo  or 
20  fathoms,  and  at  a  likely-looking  place  to  carry  a  tunnel  right 
and  left  for  some  distance  along  the  course  of  the  lode,  and,  if 
the  exploring  shaft  is  taken  deeper,  by  driving  a  similar  level 
10  or  15  fathoms  below  the  first  In  sinking  such  a  shaft  it 
should  be  obser\'ed  in  which  direction  the  shoots  or  courses  of 
ore  dip.  The  direction  taken  by  them  will  influence  the  driving 
of  the  levels,  as  well  as  the  distance  apart  at  which  these  levels 
should  be  driven.  Or,  thirdly,  if  the  prospects  of  the  lode  are 
at  first  pretty  good,  a  perpendicular  shaft  may  be  taken  down 
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80  as  to  cut  the  lode  at  a  given  depth,  like  the  shaft  at  the  Van 
Mine,  only  it  need  not  be  so  deep,  as  shown  in  fig.  83.  From 
the  point  at  which  it  strikes  the  lode,  levels  may  be  taken  right 
and  left  along  the  lode  in  order  to  prove  it,  as  in  the  second 
case.  If  the  prospects  are  very  good,  this  shaft  may  be  taken 
down  of  sufficient  size  and  depth  for  permanent  use,  and 
adapted  for  pumps  and  cages  as  in  a  coal  mine,  or  as  shown  in 
fig.  119.  Ordinarily,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
mining  undertaking,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  take  it  down  of 
a  smaller  size,  but  suitable  for  an  air  shaft  when  the  mine  is 
worked. 

As  the  sinking  of  shafts  entail  the  cost  of  winding  and 
pumping,  wherever  possible  a  lode  should  be  proved  by 
means  of  an  adit  level,  driven  so  as  to  cut  the  lode  at  as  great 
a  depth  from  the  surface  as  practicable. 

Where,  as  in  the  Cliff  Mine,  fig.  61,  a  lode  runs  down  the 
face  of  a  hill  into  a  valley,  the  adit  level  should  be  taken  along 
the  lode,  proving  it  every  fathom  it  is  driven.  It  is  desirable 
also  that  sumps,  winzes,  or  small  shafts  should  be  sunk  at  in- 
tervals along  the  floor  of  the  level  down  the  course  of  the  lode 
to  prove  it  in  depth. 

Where,  however,  a  lode  runs  parallel  to  the  face  of  a  moun- 
tain, the  adit  level  must  be  driven  as  a  cross  cut  to  intersect 
the  lode,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Van  lode,  fig.  83,  or  as  in  the 
case  of  the  deep  level  now  being  driven  with  a  view  of  cutting 
the  copper  deposit  of  Anglesea  in  depth,  as  shown  in  fig.  53, 
When  the  lode  is  reached,  levels  will  be  driven  along  it  as  in 
the  former  case. 

We  have  already  seen  that  lodes  are  more  productive,  even 
in  mineralised  zones  of  strata,  in  some  beds  than  in  others. 
Care  must  therefore  be  taken  not  to  drive  along  the  lode  in 
soft  strata,  where  the  lode  is  comparatively  unproductive,  as  is  too 
often  done  \  nor  in  those  bands  of  hard  rock  where  the  lode  is 
pinched  and  often  poor  \  but  in  the  beds  which  are  known  as 
usually  the  most  productive  in  the  district. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  essential  qualifica- 
tions of  a  mining  engineer  or  mine  captain  is  a  tolerably  exact 
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knowledge  of  the  gedogical  stnictine  of  tiie  Atiict  mwiiidihe 
works,  together  with  the  chancter,  compoMtiop,  thirinieWj  anl 
the  amount  of  the  inclination  of  the  stiala  tniYened  bj  a  lodft 
Otherwise  he  may  be  found  spending  monejr  in  vain  by  drifiog 
in  the  soft  or  gritty  beds  that  lie  between  mns  of  oie  like  those 
shown  in  the  dia^^am  of  the  Snailbeach  Mine^  fig.  8i,  or  in  Ae 
unproductive  shale  beds  of  the  Caibonifenws  LintiestOD^  shown 
in  figs.  90  and  95. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ON  THE  WORKING  OF  METALLIFEROUS  MINES, 

Shafts :  Vertical,  Diagonal —  Arrangement  —  Winding  Compartment  — 
Pumping  Compartment — Ladders — Man-Engines — Cages  and  Guides — 
Adit  Levels — Working  Levels — Winzes — Stopes — Timbering — Iron- 
stone Mining  in  Coal-measures — In  Jurassic  Strata. 

I  WOULD  explain  at  this  point  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the 
design  of  this  book  to  enumerate  the  details  of  mine  carpentry 
or  mechanics,  or  to  give  a  minute  description  of  mining  tools 
or  the  way  to  handle  them.  I  propose  to  give  general 
principles,  with  selected  illustrations  of  their  application,  and 
I  would  refer  the  unprofessional  reader  who  may  desire  to 
pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  in  greater  detail  to  the  excellent 
lectures  and  books  mentioned  below.  * 

The  young  professional  reader  will,  in  addition  to  the 
careful  study  of  such  books,  learn  such  details  best  in  actual 
practice  at  a  mine. 

As  far  as  actual  excavation  goes,  metalliferous  mines  are 
worked  by  means  of  shafts^  levels^  winzes^  and  stopes,  I  have 
already  in  the  last  chapter  referred  to  the  two  first  of  these — 
shafts  and  levels  —but  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  them  more 
particularly  in  their  relation  to  the  permanent  working  of  the 
mine. 

>  W.  W.  Smyth's  *  Lectures  on  Mining,'  Mining  Journal,  1875-6 ; 
Jefferson,  *  Notes  on  Clausthall  Lectures  on  Mining/  Mining  Jonmal, 
1877-8-9  ;  J.  H.  Collins,  A  First  Book  of  Mining  and  Quarrying  (Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Co.)  ;  William  Morgans'  Manual  of  Mining  Tools,  with 
Atlas  of  Engravings  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.) ;  G.  G.  Andre,  Mining 
Machinery,  Tools,  <&•<•.  (E.  &  F.  N.  Spon). 
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decided  will  be  the  character  of  the  proposed  piindpal  shaft  of 
the  mine.  Is  it  to  be  perpendicuktr,  or  sloping  down  the  dip 
of  the  lode  ? 

If  the  dip  or  '  hading '  of  the  lode  is  steep ;  if  the  known 
productive  ore  strata,  are  of  great  thickness,  as  in  the  Van 
Mine,  fig.  S3,  or  if  not  thick  the  dip  is  very  great,  and  the 
lode  dips  in  the  same  direction,  as  shown  in  fig.  116,  the  shaft 
should  be  vertical 


The  'hading'  of  the  lode  and  the  dip  of  the  strata  being 
known,  the  shaft  should  be  placed  so  as  to  command  as  la^e 
a  portion  of  the  lode  as  possible  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
cross-cutting.  I(  for  example,  it  is  known  that,  barring 
unknown  faults,  the  mine  may  be  worked  to  a  depth,  say  of  a 
hundred  fathoms  below  adit,  the  shaft  should  be  arranged  so 
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as  to  intersect  the  lode  50  fiidioiiis  or  half-wsf  bdbir  the  adit^ 
leaving  the  latter  to  provide  finr  the  imkiug  of  the  poctioii 
of  the  lode  that  lies  above  it  If  the  lode  be  a  flat  or  genti^ 
sloping  lode,  or  if  the  (»e-beariiig  strata  aie  thin,  or  dip  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  lode,  it  win  be  better  to  ivoik  die 
mine  by  a  sloping  shaft  driven  down  the  comae  of  the  lod^  as 
shown  in  fig.  117,  to  the  base  of  the  strata,  or  contimieil 
to  productive  strata  below,  iriiere  probably  Aere  may  be  flooa 
and  courses  of  ore. 

In  slanting  shafts  the  angle  of  die  incline  will  be  aflbcted 
at  times  by  faults  or  by  variations  in  die  oonrae  of  die  lode  as 
it  passes  through  soft  jrielding  strata.  In  mdi  caaea  the  good 
miner,  having  found  die  lode,  will  be  careful  to  take  die  shaft 
down  to  it  as  nearly  on  one  plane  of  indination  aa  poaaible,  as 
illustrated  in  the  figure  117. 

These  two  examples  of  shafts  will  afford  a  dne  todetennine 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  other  variations  of  condition  that 
may  occur. 

The  chief  points  to  be  determined  are  :  the  amount  and 
the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  strata ;  the  amount  of  'hading' 
and  the  direction  of  the  lode;  and  the  character  of  the 
strata  in  relation  to  the  productiveness  or  otherwise  of  the 
lode. 

A  good  example  of  a  slanting  shaft  is  seen  at  the  Botallack 
Mine,  Cornwall,  and  another,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  at  the 
Llanrwst  lead  mine,  Carnarvonshire.  Many  examples  occur  in 
the  Erzgebirge  mining  district  of  Germany. 

The  position  of  both,  kinds  of  shafts  should  also  be  fixed, 
if  possible,  so  as  to  have  a  fall  for  the  ore  firom  the  pit's  mouth 
through  the  dressing  sheds  to  the  ore  bin. 

Size  and  arrangement  of  shafts, — ^These  principal  shafts  of 
a  mine  should  be  of  ample  size,  for  (i)  the  winding  up  of  the 
ore ;  (2)  for  pumping ;  and  (3)  for  the  ingress  and  ^ess  of  the 
miners.  Fig.  118  is  a  representation  of  an  ordinary  verdcal 
shaft.  I  is  the  central  winding  compartment ;  2,  the  pumping 
division  \  3,  the  ladder  way;  4,  the  platform  at  die  junction  of 
the  ladders;  5  is  an  intermediate  level  or  cross-cut;  and  6 
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shows  a  portion  of  the  partition  by  which  the  ladder  way  must 
now  be  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  shaft 

Usually,  and  especially  in  small  mines,  the  arrangement 
is  less  complete,  the  shafts  in  limestone  mining  districts,  for 
example,  often  being  not  more  than  4  feet  in  diameter  with 
scarcely  room  for  kibbles  of  the  size  of  large  buckets  to  pass 
each  other.  1 3  feet  by  9  feet 
may  be  given  as  the  ordi- 
nary size  of  a  shaft,  such  as 
is  shown  in  fig.  118.  r4feet 
by  10  feet  would  be  better 
wherever  it  is  practicable. 

The  common  winding 
arrangement  is  that  shown 
in  the  6gure.  The  kibbles 
being  unguided,  the  wind- 
ing has  to  be  carefiil,  and 
comparatively  slow,  lest  the 
kibbles  should  come  into 
collision  in  passing  each 
other,  which  they  some- 
times do,  a  swinging  and 
rotatory  motion  being  al- 
most unavoidable.  In  this 
respect  metalliferous  mines 
are  behind  collieries,  in 
most  of  which  now  guides 
of  wood  or  iron  are  fixed 
down  the  shaft  for  the  gui> 
dance  of  cages,  which  have 
been  substituted  for  loose 
swinging  bowks  or  kibbles.  "'  shaft. 

In  some  of  our  principal  mines,  the  Van,  for  example,  this 
better  arrangement  has  been  adopted,  with  great  saving  of 
manual  labour  and  money  in  the  extraction  of  the  ore.  It 
can,  of  course,  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  sloping  or  diagonal 
shafts ;  and  after  a  mine  has  attained  a  certain  depth,  or  arrived 


thenUmfc 
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at  a  certain  stage  of  devdbpmeiitp  the  adq|itiDn  cf  gaUs  ai 

cages  should  be  rendered  oompnliotT. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  nnking  diafti 

through  the  superficial  drift  or  bog  diat 

Ordinarily  this  is  not  so  thick  or 

mining  districts  as  in  coUieiy  distridi.    Still  a  good 

of  loose  or  boggy  matter  is  somedmei  liMiid.    Tbepeitdiv 

in  such  caies  b  to  get  aset«if|Bri 
sinkers  iriio  knour  dheir  wtmkt  mi^ 
furnish  ihem  with  aplaitffidaiflrrf 
planks  and  poles.  Bf  damg  4kK 
dose  together  as  a  pSBEOg,  asd  k  t 
sloping  direction^  aivay  fiom  tihecolic 
-of  the  shaft,  as  shown  m  Sg.  119^^0 
worst  ground  will  be  gEBdnsIly  |0t 
through.  Of  coune^  the  looser  da 
ground  the  more  closely  and  carcfol^ 
should  the  planks  be  fitted  and  pro- 
tected from  an  outward  as  well  as  sn 
inward  thrust 

The  shafts  I  have  described  aie 


'''""^i:^sE'G"K^rD^"""'''  used  largely  for  the  passage  of  the 
T  I.  Plank  piles,  a  a,  Square  miners  to  and  fix>m  the  woikii^  of 
tun     frames.  the  miuc,  and  the  mode  of  this  passsgc 

has  been  chiefly  by  means  of  ladders,  as  shown  in  fig.  118. 

Formerly  these  ladders  were  of  great  length,  and  were  fixed 
very  steeply,  often  perpendicular,  and  overhanging  at  the  top^ 
so  that  nearly  the  whole  weight  of  the  ascending  or  descending 
miner  hung  upon  his  hands  and  arms,  by  which  he  had  to  poll 
himself  up,  or  let  himself  down. 

By  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1872,  the 
ladders  must  now  be  fixed,  as  shown  in  fig.  118,  at  '  the  most 
convenient  angle  which  the  space  in  wluch  the  ladder  is  fixed 
allows,  and  every  such  ladder  shall  have  substantial  platfiDnns 
(4,  fig.  118)  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  20  yards.'  The  sepa- 
ration of  this  part  of  the  shaft  from  the  other  divisions  is  also 
now  rendered  compulsory. 
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Still  the  ascent  of  men  from  mines  rangii^  from  100  to  300 
fitthoms  in  depth  is  reiy  laborious  and  odiausting,  especially 
coming  as  it  does  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day's  work.  It  takes 
the  strength  out  of  the  men,  and  it  has  been  proved  to  induce 
various  diseases,  and  to  materially  shorten  the  miner's  life. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  mines  have  attained  a  depth 
l^wiously  unknown,  and  attention  has  been  directed  towards 
the  discovery  of  some  way  or  other  by  which  this  laborious  pro- 
cess may  be  avoided. 

It  occurred  to  a  German  miner  in  the  Hartz,  as  he  looked 
at  the  action  of  the  pump  rods, 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
by  placing  steps  on  similar  rods   ' 
opposite  to  each  other  to  raise  a   ' 
man  up  the  length  of  the  ascend- 
ing rod,  and  Chen  by  his  stepping 
on  a  platfonn  on  ^e  rod  which 
had  just  descended  he  could  be 
raised  by  the  length  of  another 
stroke,  and  so  on  to  the  top  of   I 
the  mine  ;  time  being  given  be- 
tween the  strokes  for  the  man  to 
step  from  one  platform  to  another. 

This    idea   resulted   tn   the 
'  Man-Engine,'    Fahiekunst,    as 
the  Germans  call  it,  which  was  j 
adopted  in  the  Hartz  mines  i 
the  year   1830,  and  some  time  ', 
afterward  in  the  Tresavean  Mine  < 
in  Cornwall. 

In  the  latter  county  the  ma-  | 

chines  are  now  formed  of  solid   | 

wooden   rods,  like   pump  rods,   ^ic  » 

The  stroke  of  the  rods  is  ra  feet, 

and  5  strokes  a  minute  gives  60  feet  in  that  time,  or  100  fiuhoms 

every  ten  minutes.    The  machines,  of  which  fig.  lao  will  give 

an  idea,  are  worked  by  engines  placed  at  some  distance  from 


IJ 
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the  shaft,  and  with  which  the;  are  OMinecttd  bjr  meant  (tf 
horizontal  rods  like  pump  rodi — care  bang  taken  lo  amid 
sudden  and  jerky  action. 

A  very  important  man-eogine  is  now  in  course  of  ereo* 
tion  at  the  Maria  Shaft  at  Prribram,  in  Bohemia,  to  iqriaee 
one  made  of  iron  that  has  been  in  use  Buce  the  year  1867, 
The  total  depth  of  the  shaft  will  be  over  1,000  yarda.  Tbe 
rods  for  the  machine  are  made  of  the  best  steel,  so  as  to  oooi' 
bine  lightness  with  strength.  The  rods  are  made  neariyKpnie 
in  shape,  being  a  little  longer  in  one  direction  than  ■n^nlyT- 
The  lowest  rods  are  slightly  under  i  inch  square,  and  the 
size  is  increased  upwards,  until  at  the  top  they  are  neariy 
3^  inches  square.  The  rods  are  coupled  by  having  aqnare 
projecting  heads,  over  which  are  placed  daw-ended  coaiding 
plates.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  the  motioa  of 
the  rods  is  protected  by  guides.  The  platforms  are  made  of 
sheet  iron  about  the  seventh  of  an  inch  thick.  "ITiey  will 
hold  two  men,  and  they  are  placed  eight  yards  apart.  The 
total  weight  of  the  machine — both  rods,  platforms,  and  all 
appliances  complete — is  77  tons;  with  a6o  men  on  it  the 
weight  is  about  18  tons  more.  The  machine  is  worked  by  a 
steam  engine  with  a  23-inch  cylinder  and  a  3-foot  8-inch-stroke. 

In  some  mines  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  noiners  are  now 
made  by  cages,  working  between  guides,  as  in  well-appointed 
collieries.  Objections  were  long  entertained  against  die 
adoption  of  this  method  on  the  ground  of  the  supposed 
difficulty  of  landing  the  men  at  the  various  levels  in  the  mine 
where  their  work  lay,  but  as  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome 
in  collieries,  it  no  longer  exists. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  another  objection, 
that  of  the  long  time  that  would  be  required  for  lakii^  from 
■  200  to  300  men  down  a  mine  a  few  at  a  time.  Those  wlio 
have  seen  the  same  number  of  men  go  down  a  coal  mine 
between  five  and  six  o'clock  of  a  morning  well  know  how  lapid^ 
two  cages,  each  performing  its  journey  in  two  minutes,  and 
each  cage  holding  six  men,  will  take  300  men  into  the  minf. 

The  time  has  now  come,  I  think,  when  the  adoption  of 
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man-engines,  cages,  or  any  other  means  whereby  ladder 
climbmg  can  be  avoided,  should  be  made  obligatoiy  at  all 
miDes  over  50  fathoms  deep. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  timber  and  timbering  used 
in  shafts  should  be  of  the  best  quality  and  workmanship.  The 
platforms,  as  long  as  they  are  used,  should  be  5nn  and  good, 
and  the  pump  trees  adequately  secured  according  to  thm  size 
and  weight  The  whole  of  the  pit  arrangements  should  be 
frequently  examined. 

The  price  paid  for  sinking  shafts  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  inflow  of  water.  In 
ordinary  ground  a  shaft  14  feet  by  10  feet  should  be  sunk  and 


Loo«e  ground 


secured  for  15/.  per  yard — carpentry,  gearing,  and  pumps  being, 
of  course,  extra. 

Levels. — AdU  levels. — The  adit  level,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  is  driven  at  as  low  a  point  on  the  ground  as 
possible.  It  is  intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
draining  the  loose  surface  ground  above  it,  and  for  working 
the  upper  portion  of  the  mine.  Seven  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide 
is  a  convenient  size,  and  the  price  paid  for  driving  it  will  range 
from  4/.  loj.  per  fathom,  in  shale  and  slaty  rock,  to  18/.  or  20/. 
in  compact  felspathic  rock  or  rolled  greenstone.  There  should 
be  just  fall  enough  outwards  for  the  water  to  run  off,  and  the 
level  should  have  spaces  at  intervals  for  the  passing  of  the 
tram  waggons. 

As  in  the  case  of  a  shaft,  the  chief  difficulty  in  driving  a 
level  is  in  the  loose  ground  at  its  entrance.    This  should  be  cut 
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down  as  br  as  practicable,  and  die  leni  ^pnwdied  hj  b  good 
opcD  cutting  with  sloping  ndes.  If  fnrtlieT  difficulty  n  baai, 
the  roof  may  be  secured  by  piles  driven  in,  aa  ahowti  m  fi^  isi, 
which  should  be  piatxA  hi^  enon^  toi  the  pemumcnt  mA- 
way  to  be  formed  underneath  tbem.  Whea  made,  the  ***™ni 
should  be  well  secured,  which  ma^  be  done  whh  pak%  u  ' 
shown  in  fig.  iss,  or  t^  masonry,  aa  in  fig.  193. 

Ordinary  warking  Uvds. — One  of  the  first  thingB  to  be 
determined  cotKeming  otdinary  lerds  is  the  distance  at  iriodh 
they  should  be  driven  from  each  other.    Usualtf  in  mina  in 
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this  country  that  disUnce  has  hitherto  been  10  : 
Latterly,  in  some  important  mines,  the  Van  for  instance,  fig.  83, 
the  distance  has  been  increased  to  15  fathoms.  The  Ameri- 
cans in  their  larger  mines  have  adopted  20  fathoms  as  the 
distance. 

If  the  ore  lies  in  flat  strii^  or  floors,  the  lesser  distance  is 
more  likely  not  to  miss  any  of  them.  If  the  courses  run  down 
steeply,  as  at  Snailbeach,  fig.  81',  there  is  not  the  same  necesri^ 
for  dnving  the  levels  so  close  together. 

The  distance  apart  to  be  adopted  must  therefore  depend 
\tpon  the  character  of  the  mine  ;  but,  wherever  practicable^  the 
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greater  distance  should  be  adopted.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ore  in  each  square  of  the  lode,  bounded  on  either  side 
by  shafts  or  winzes,  and  above  and  below  by  levels,  has  to  bear 
the  cost  of  driving  one  level  and  one  winze,  consequently  the 
smaller  the  square  the  greater  the  propcnrtion  of  cost  per  ton 
chargeable  on  the  ore  for  forming  these. 

To  take  an  example.  A  square,  10  fiuhoms  by  10  fathoms, 
of  a  lode,  yielding  an  average  of  2  tons  of  ore  to  the  fathom, 
contains  within  it  200  tons  of  ore.  Taking  the  cost  of  driving 
the  level  with  all  expenses  at  7/.  los.  per  fathom,  and  the  cost 
of  the  winze  at  the  same  price,  the  total  cost  is  150/.,  which 
makes  a  charge  of  15J.  per  ton  on  the  ore  contained  within  the 
square.  If  the  area  is  enlarged  to  15  fathoms  square,  the  cost 
per  ton  will  be  i  is.  3//. ;  if  to  20  fatiioms,  the  cost  will  be  re- 
duced to  js.  (ui, ;  and  as  cross-cuts  have  to  be  made,  these 
figures  do  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  saving  eflfected.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  the  farther  apart  the  levels  can  be  kept,  com- 
patibly with  the  effectual  working  of  the  mine,  the  cheaper  will 
be  the  cost  of  the  extraction  of  the  ore. 

The  ordinary  cross-cuts  from  a  shaft  to  the  lode,  and  the 
levels  along  a  lode,  need  not  be  of  such  large  dimensions  as 
those  given  for  the  adit,  but  little  is  gained  by  contracting  the 
size  of  these. 

In  the  cross-cuts  the  strata  will  usually  be  solid  enough  to 
form  the  roof;  but  the  driving  of  the  ordinary  levels  along  a 
lode  is  only  the  preliminary  operation  to  the  cutting  of  the  lode 
above  the  level  down.  When  this  is  done,  the  top  of  the  level 
will  have  to  be  made  strong  enough  to  bear  the  '  deads,'  or 
rubbish  thrown  down  from  the  working  of  the  lode  above,  or, 
if  all  the  lode  is  taken  down,  to  secure  the  roadway  from  stones 
falling  from  the  working  face.  This  has  to  be  done  by  timbering, 
in  the  following  ways,  or  variations  of  the  same,  as  special  cir- 
cumstances may  indicate  :  if  the  workings  are  narrow,  as  in  fig. 
124;  or,  if  they  are  too  wide  for  a  single  stretcher,  the  full 
length,  as  in  fig.  125. 

The  timbers  should  be  from  7  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  and 
placed  a  yard  apart,  with  a  good  covering  of  thinner  poles. 
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StMiietiines  the  roof  timber  is  tiken  li^  laom  a  lode  to  t 
great  width,  being  supported  on  the  beading  nde  iif  Ae  le*d 
by  strong  uprights.  In  the  Botallock  Mine^  where  the  lode  is 
33  feet  wide,  massive  timbeis  of  from  i6  to  ao  indies  iqane 
foiTD  the  roof,  and  these  are  often  placed  doable,  the  fa 
side  of  the  level  being  filled,  as  in  fig.  135,  widi  lobbidi. 

Wiittes. — These  aie  small  shafts  sunk  at  intervals  fiom  ooe 
level  to  another,  paitly  for  ventilation,  hence  the  derivatioD  of 
the  name  'winds,'  and  partly  for  greater  bcOitf  in  wurting 
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the  slopes.  These  may  be  placed  the  same  distance  apart 
OS  the  levels,  or  a  greater  or  less  distance,  as  the  mine  may 
require. 

The  preliminary  sinkings  on  a  lode  in  order  to  prove  it,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  chapter,  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  fonn 
winzes  as  lar  as  they  go. 

Slopes, — The  working  faces  on  a  lode  are  called  '  slopes '  or 
steps.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  underhand  and  overhand. 
Underhand  stopes  may  be  compared  to  a  man  working  on  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  and  cutting  away  step  by  step,  and  over- 
band  slopes  to  the  way  in  which  a  man  may  stand,  say  on  the 
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celkr  steps,  and  cut  down  the  flight  of  steps  over  his  bead. 
Up  to  the  last  century,  underhand  stoping  alone  was  practised 
in  this  country,  when  the  overhand  system  was  introduced  from 
Germany,  where  it  had  been  in  use  for  some  time.  Fig.  126 
will  afford  an  idea  of  overhand  stoping. 

When  the  ore  has  been  extracted  out  of  a  laige  space  of  ^ 
lode,  the  walls  or  sides  of  the  latter  have  to  be  supported.  If 
enough  of  rubbish  is  not  lefi  from  the  working  of  the  lode  to 
do  this,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  timbering,  and  this  has 
often  to  be  of  a  very  substantial  and  elaborate  nature,  like  a 
huge  lattice  or  panel  work.  If  the  lode  be  very  wide,  like  that 
of  the  Van,  or  the  Great  Comstock,  or  the  vast  ore  chambers 
of  Ruby  Hill,  scarcely  any  amount  of  timbering  will  bear  the 


stram  and  pressure  caused  by  the  caving  in  of  the  surrounding 
rocks.  The  plan  is  therefore  adopted  of  taking  rubbish  from 
the  surface,  where  it  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  excavated,  into 
the  mine,  and  filling  up  with  it  the  spaces  from  which  the  ore 
has  been  extracted. 

In  ironstone  mining,  in  the  seams  lying  in  the  Coal-measures, 
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about  three  tons  of  material  have  to  be  removed  far  one  ten  of 
ironstone.  Theworkiogsaieumalljrgen^ilflfiinbaiiddienb- 
bishis  thrownbacktofonnagoa^orgotsuriKnmiDfig.  t*l, 
which  represents  long  wall  wi^iiiga  in  the  dMjtmad  irnmrtinr 
of  Warwickshire. 


ftc  iif.— Plam  or  Woi 

*,  Air  itopiuiigi.    Coadnu 

GOuncort^iir.     Dam 

Fig.  128  represents  a  common  method  of  working  the 
Cleveland  ironstone  bed  by  the  pillar  and  stall  s^em. 
After  roads  have  been  formed  and  ventilation  secured,  a  solid 
square  of  the  bed  is  attached,  as  shown  at  4.  The  process 
goes  on  until  ventilation  is  obtained  in  the  stall  by  opening 
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through  and  taking  away  pait  of  the  pillars,  as  in  5 ;  until  all 
excepting  the  side  supports  are  left,  as  in  6  As  a  part  of  the 
mine  becomes  exhausted,  the  pillars  are  removed  and  iJie 
ground  allowed  to  fall  m  behind  the  miners     But  a  good  deal 


I,  GaaL  1,  Rovla.  3,  Unwarlicd  nirtlaai  oT  the  iraiHone. 
4.  J.  PuuaUy-wuikcd  MlUlt.  6,  SuU  wDtked  SOL  Amnn 
^mir  dicKtioD  of  Ytmilalion. 

of  timber  is  necessarily  used  in  the  temporary  support  of  the 
roof  as  the  worttings  proceed 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ON  THE  WORKING  OF  MBTALUPEXOUS  UmSS— 

Timber— Ventilation— Tempentore— Fans— Old  ^ftlnrft  of  BrnJaag 
Rocks  down— Drilling— Single  Hand— Doable  Hand — ^Uadeiinad— 
Rock  Drilling  Macbinet— History— Clanei  of  Drills — ^Friadples  of 
Construction — Detailed  CoDstmctlofi— ^Air  CompRSMts — PfffjfffV 
Pipes— Hand  Boring  Machines— Jocdan's—Victor^s—Faba:^ 

Timber. — It  will  be  inferred  that  a  laige  quantity  of  timba 
must  be  used  at  a  metalliferous  mine  ;  and  for  the  most  part 
this  has  to  be  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  timber  used  at 
collieries. 

In  newly  settled  countries,  like  the  Western  States  of 
North  America,  the  existence  of  *  lumber,'  as  the  wood  of 
the  country  is  called  in  the  neighboiu'hood  of  a  mining  camp^ 
is  of  great  importance.  In  such  countries,  too,  the  miner  is 
glad  to  take  any  kind  of  timber  that  comes  to  his  hand.  In 
older  settled  countries,  as  in  the  mining  districts  of  Germany 
and  of  this  country,  a  little  power  of  selection  may  be 
exercised. 

Welsh  miners  like  oak,  and,  for  its  strength,  its  durability, 
and  its  power  of  resisting  decay  in  moist,  confined  places,  it 
cannot  be  excelled,  if  it  can  be  got  of  sufficient  length  and 
strength.  Next  comes  larch,  which,  from  its  straightness  and 
durability,  is  a  very  useful  wood  Then  follows  pine,  fir,  and 
deal.  Beech  and  birch,  too,  where  there  is  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion ;  but  they  soon  decay  in  a  damp,  confined  atmosphere. 
Ash  is  tough,  but  too  flexible  for  timbering  the  interior  of 
mines.   Alder,  ebon,  maple,  poplar,  and  willow  are  all  more  or 
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less  unsuitable.  Of  course  timber  is  best  if  it  has  been  felled 
at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  and  if  it  is  used  dry.  Various 
chemical  preparations  have  been  used  for  coating  and  saturat* 
ing  it  with  a  view  to  its  preservation  ;  but  these  all  seem  now 
to  be  merging  into  the  plan  of  creosoting,  which  answers 
very  well. 

Ventilation. — Metalliferous  mines  are  not  troubled  with  such 
explosive  and  actively  dangerous  gases  as  coal  mines  are; 
happily,  therefore,  they  are  free  from  those  sudden  outbursts 
of  inflammable  gas  which  imfortunately  are  so  frequently  &tally 
destructive  to  a  dreadful  extent  at  collieries. 

Still,  there  are  the  facts  that  the  air  in  a  mine  is  nearly 
stationary ;  that  by  being  breathed  by  a  number  of  men  it  loses 
its  vital  properties ;  that  it  is  poisoned  to  some  extent  by  noi- 
some exhalations  ;  that  it  becomes  charged  with  the  fumes  of 
explosives ;  and  that  there  are  occasionally  outbursts  of  hydro- 
gen gas  where  saline  water  falls  on  blende  ore.  Added  to  these 
considerations,  there  is  also  the  natural  increase  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  downwards,  towards  its  centre. 

Concerning  this  last  remark,  I  may  here  notice  incidentally, 
that,  from  observations  made  by  Mr.  Henwood  in  Cornwall, 
Professor  J.  Phillips  in  the  North  of  England,  Mr.  Bryham  in 
Lancashire,  and  Professor  Reich  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  from  the 
results  obtained  by  other  observers,  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  increases  downwards  at  a  rate  varying  from  i  degree  Fahr. 
for  every  45  feet  in  depth  to  i  degree  Fahr.  for  every  76  feet 
in  depth.  It  may  be  taken  as  the  average  result  that  the  rate 
of  the  increase  of  heat  is  i  degree  Fahr.  for  every  65  feet  in 
depth. 

Ventilation  is  needed  very  early  in  the  progress  of  a  mine, 
before  the  first  level  is  taken  in  very  faj,  or  the  first  shaft  sunk 
very  deep.  In  figs.  122  and  123  an  airway  is  shown  running 
under  the  roadway  of  the  level,  which  is  a  good  arrangement 

Many  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  used  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  times  for  carrying  fresh  air  into  mines, 
but  they  seem  likely  now  to  be  superseded  by  the  simple  circu- 
lar fan,  of  which  many  varieties  are  made  by  mechanical 
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tipped  with  steel,  and  more  recently  by  steel  borers,  or  drills 
themselves.  These  are  of  various  lengths,  and  are  about  one  inch 
diameter.  Hand  drilling  is  called  *  single-handed '  when  one 
man  holds  a  drill  with  one  hand  and  strikes  it  with  a  hammer 
weighing  about  4  lbs.  with  the  other.  It  is  *  double-handed ' 
when  one  man  holds  and  turns  the  drill,  while  another  man 
strikes  it  with  a  heavy  hammer  weighing  about  10  or  12  lbs.  Or, 
if  the  work  lie  under  the  miner's  feet  he  may  drill  a  hole  by  lifting 
up  a  heavy  drill  and  letting  it  fall.  The  usual  rate  of  drilling 
by  these  means  is  one  foot  per  hour.  It  is  a  slow,  laborious 
process,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  attention  was  very  early 
directed  to  the  finding  out  of  some  means  whereby,  with  the 
aid  of  mechanical  means,  manual  labour  might  do  more  work, 
or  by  the  application  of  other  motive  power,  a  better  result 
might  be  attained,  as  a  greater  number  of  heavier  blows  were 
more  quickly  struck. 

Rock  Drilling  Machines} — It  is  said  that  attempts  in  this 
direction  were  made  in  Cornwall  during  the  last  150  years.  In 
181 2  Richard  Trevethick,  whose  inventions  have  been  the  pre- 
cursors of  many  useful  appliances,  invented  a  rotary  machine 
for  boring,  which,  with  a  weight  of  500  lbs.  placed  over  the 
drill,  bored  i^-inch  holes  in  Plymouth  limestone,  at  the  rate  of 
one  inch  per  minute.  In  1838  two  Americans,  J.  M.  and  J.  N. 
Singer,  used  a  large  drop-drill  on  a  portion  of  the  Illinois  Canal, 
about  30  miles  below  Chicago.  The  invention  was  patented 
in  1839,  and  about  a  dozen  machines  were  put  in  use.  In  1844 
Mr.  Brunton,  known  in  this  country  in  connection  with  fiunaces, 
invented  a  wind-hammer  for  boring  holes  and  ventilating  the 
working  face  of  mines.  In  1853  William  Pidding  invented  a 
hammer,  fitted  on  a  frame,  to  be  worked  backwards  and  forwards 

*  See  Darlington  on  *  Rock  Boring,*  Mining  Journal^  August  4,  1877, 
et  seq.;  Darlington,  *  Lecture  on  Rock-Boring  Machinery,'  ilnd,  December  14, 
1878 ;  Raymond,  Statistics  of  Mining  IVest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ^  Wash- 
ington, 1870  ;  Leslie,  Observations  on  Machine  Rock-Boring,  E.  &  F.  N. 
Spon  ;  Schram,  The  Applicaiion  of  Machine  Power  to  Rock  Drilling,  G.  H. 
Hill,  Westminster  Road,  1878 ;  also  the  catalogues  and  circulars  of  the 
various  makers  as  advertised  in  the  Mining  and  Engineering  papers. 
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The  typical  example  of  the  first  group  is  the  Diamond  Rock 
Boring  Machine,  constructed  firom  the  patents  of  Messrs.  Beau- 
mont and  Appleby.  The  principle  of  this  machine  is  a  rapidly 
rotating  hollow  shaft,  on  the  bottom  or  boring  end  of  which  are 
fixed  a  number  of  diamonds.  The  machine  is  usually  worked 
by  steam,  and  its  speciality  is  that  it  brings  up,  every  time  the 
rods  are  changed,  solid  cores  of  the  strata  passed  through. 

The  machine  is,  therefore,  specially  adapted  for  prospecting, 
for  which  purpose  it  has  been  largely  used,  as  well  as  for  working 
in  larger  tunnels.  I  believe  the  inventors  have  more  recently 
adapted  it  for  working  in  the  more  restricted  spaces  of  mines. 

The  second  group  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following 
lesser  groups  : 

1.  The  Direct  Acting  system,  including  Cederblom's,  Dar- 
lington's, Osterkamp's,  Schram's,  and  Reynolds'  machines. 

2.  The  Duplex  s)rstem,  comprising  the  machines  of  Som- 
meiller  and  Ferroux. 

3.  The  Lever  system,  in  which  are  included  the  Barrow, 
Brydon,  Burleigh,  Cranston,  Davidson's,  Dunn's,  Eclipse,  In- 
gersoll,  McKean,  Schumann,  and  Warrington  drills,  with  some 
others. 

4.  The  Ram  system,  comprising  the  machines  made  by 
Schwarzkopf  and  by  Warsop. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  whole  of  these  percussive 
drills  act  is  that  of  the  steam  cylinder  and  piston  of  an  ordinary 
steam  engine.  The  piston  is  moved  rapidly  backwards  ahd 
forwards  by  compressed  air  (usually)  or  steam,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  in  doing  this  strikes  the  blow  upon  the  rock  by  means 
of  a  chisel  or  drill,  which  is  attached  to  the  piston-rod.  Care 
is  taken,  in  regulating  the  supply  of  the  air  or  steam  into  the 
cylinder,  that  a  portion  of  the  inflow  shall  form  a  cushion  that 
prevents  the  piston  striking  against  the  cylinder. 

The  variations  in  the  diflferent  patents  and  inventions  consist 
of  special  arrangements  by  which  the  chief  end  is  accomplished, 
as  well  as  for  turning  the  drill  around  as  it  works,  and  in 
lengthening  the  machine,  or  so  altering  its  position,  as  to  adapt 
the  blows  to  the  ever-increasing  depth  of  the  hole. 

Y  2 
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consists  of  the  following 
moving  parts:  £  the 
main  piston ;  it.  the 
slide  piston  and  slide; 
»i',  the  rotating  move- 
ment with  its  piston. 
The  Accompanying  6g. 
129  shows  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  machine. 

'  When  the  piston  d 
is  in  the  position  shown 
in  fig.  129,  air,'  on  the 
cock  being  opened, 
enters  the  cylinder  e 
through  the  port  fi,  and 
pressing  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  piston  d,  forces  it 
backwards,  causing  the 
backward  stroke.  As 
soon  as  the  piston  li  has 
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passed  the  port  e,  the  air  rushes  through  that  port  into  the 
small  cylinder  g  (in  the  slide  box).  At  this  moment,  when 
the  air  presses  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  slide  piston  /,  the 
cylinder  ky  in  the  opposite  end  of  the  slide  box,  is  in  communi- 
cation with  the  outlet  s  through  the  port  /,  and  the  circular 
hollow  in  the  piston  rod  r;  consequently  the  slide  piston  with 
the  slide  is  moved  downwards,  so  that  the  passage  A  is  opened 
for  the  admission  of  air  from  the  slide  box,  whilst  the  lower 
end  of  the  cylinder  through  the  port  d  now  communicates  with 
the  outlet  s.  The  air  now  entering  the  cylinder  c^  through  the 
opened  port  Ay  presses  on  the  upper  end  of  the  piston,  forcing 
it  forward,  and  thus  causing  the  drill,  carried  in  a  socket  at  the 
extremity  of  the  piston  rod,  to  strike  with  the  impetus  of  its 
own  weight  and  dl  the  power  of  the  compressed  air  against  the 
rock.  As  soon  as  the  piston  d  has  passed  the  port  /,  air  enters 
through  it  into  the  cylinder  A.  At  this  moment  the  cylinder  g 
communicates  with  the  outlet  s  through  the  port  e  and  the 
circular  hollow  r  in  the  piston  rod,  and  the  slide  piston  with 
the  slide  is  moved  back  into  the  same  position.  Meanwhile 
the  piston  d  has  completed  its  stroke ;  the  cylinder  c^  is,  through 
the  passage  A,  in  communication  with  the  outlet  s ;  and  com- 
pressed air  again  rushing  through  the  re-opened  passage  ^, 
causes  the  action  just  described  to  be  repeated  so  long  as  the 
supply  of  motive  power  is  kept  up. 

'It  is  an  important  feature  in  this  machine  that  the  slide 
rod  /is  made  in  the  form-  of  a  double  spindle  valve;  by  this 
method  of  construction  it  remains  in  position,  without  any  recoil, 
until  the  piston  d  has  made  the  greater  part  of  its  stroke. 

*  As  in  some  varieties  of  rock  it  happens  that  the  drill  often 
sticks  fast,  there  is  a  reversing  rod  /  to  suddenly  reverse  the 
slide,  and  thus  pull  the  drill  out  of  the  hole. 

*With  careless  workmen  it  would  frequently  happen  that 
the  piston  would  strike  against  the  lower  cylinder  cover,  there- 
fore there  is  an  air  cushion  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  an  iron  ring  and  an  india-rubber 
washer  (exchanged  for  one  of  wrought  iron  when  steam  is  used), 
with  the  object  of  moderating  the  violence  of  the  shock  such 
blows,  inadvertently  permitted,  would  cause. 
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*  Iq  order  that  die  lude  diilled  be  perfectly  round,  it  a 
necessary  that  the  aittiilg  tod  diould  partially  rotate  at  eat^ 
backward  stroke,  so  diat  its  COttiilg  edge  shall  every  time  sait 
the  lOck  in  a  fresh  place  ;  but  m  Crder  not  to  lose  any  powa. 
it  roust  always  make  ita  ibiwiid  ■trokc  without  rotating.  For 
this  purpose  a  twisted  bar  0'a  employed,  connected  iHth  i 
grooved  disc  /,  and  a  brake  f  acted  upon  by  a  small  piston  I 
Communtcating  firom  the  slide  box  with  the  cylinder  n  is  a 
small  port  m,  by  means  erf' which  &e  compressed  air  euits  i 
constant  pressure  upon  the  tq^iV  end  of  the  piston  /.  When 
the  main  piston  d  makes  ita  backwird  stroke,  the  cylinder  f*  it 
in  commuoicatiot}  with  the  outlet  and  consequently  theie  is 
no  pressure  on  the  lower  end  of  the  piston  /.  The  constant 
pressure  on  the  upper  end  of  this  piston,  therefore,  now  presses 
it  upon  the  brake  f,  which  presses  upon  the  disc  /,  preveotii^  ^ 
it  from  turning,  and  thus  the  main  piston  d  U  forced  to  partially  i 
rotate  round  the  twisted  bar  c  sccortd  to  the  disc.  But  when  ' 
Ae  main  piston  makes  its  forward  stroke,  and  steam  or  com- 
pressed air  fills  the  cylinder  c^,  the  motive  fluid  enters  duon^ 
the  small  ports  u  u,  and  presses  on  the  lower  end  of  the  piston 
/,  thus  counterbalancing  the  constant  pressure  oa  the  uppa 
end.  There  being  now  no  pressure  on  the  brake  f,  the  disc  f 
is  firee  to  rotate,  and  the  piston  </  makes  its  forward  stroke 
without  rotating,  partially  turning  the  disc  as  it  proceeds  ij 
means  of  the  twisted  bar  o,' 

The  machines  used  underground  are  worked  by  means  of  air, 
which  on  the  surface  is  compressed  to  several  times  less  its  own 
bulk,  and  equal  to  a  pressure  of  from  60  to  90  lbs.  to  the  inch. 
The  air  is  stored  in  a  receiver,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  undo- 
ground  to  the  drill  by  means  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  pipes,  of 
sizes  suitable  to  the  number  of  drills  worked,  pipes  i^  indt 
diameter  being  equal  to  the  supply  of  one  drill,  with  -wiadx 
it  may  be  connected  by  a  strong  flexible  hose,  as  shown  in  fi^ 
130,  which  represents  an  Ingersoll  drill  at  work  in  a  mine. 
The  compressors  are  as  various  as  are  the  drills,  but  the  object 
to  be  attained  is  the  same,  whatever  shape  is  adopted  01 
anungemcnt  of  valves  is  used.    About  one  third  of  the  power 
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derived  &om  the  compression  is  lost  in  the  transit,  and  this  loss 
must  always  be  taken  into  account  in  providing  the  amount  of 
air  required. 

The  power  by  which  the  air  is  compressed  on  the  surface 
is  generally  steam.  Ordinarily  50  lbs.  pressure  of  steam  will 
obtain  90  lbs.  pressure  of  air  in  the  receiver,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  a  boiler  of  lo-horse  power  is  equal  to  driving  four  or  five 
drills.  The  amount  of  heat  generated  in  the  effort  to  compress  air 
is  very  great,  and  the  compressor  has  to  be  kept  cool  by  water 
chambers,  with  which  it  is  provided. 


The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  water 
wheels,  or  turbines,  of  sufficient  capacity  and  strength. 

The  appliances  on  which  the  drill  is  fixed  are  very  varied, 
from  a  movable  frame  on  wheels  to  a  simple  stretcher  screwed 
horizontally  or  vertically  across,  a  level,  as  shown  in  fig.  130. 

Drilling  by  machinery  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is 
perhaps  too  soon  to  judge  of  its  cost  in  comparison  with  hand 
labour.  Miners  will  have  to  grow  up  accustomed  to  the  hand- 
ling and  working  of  the  madiines.  So  £u  as  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  costs  which  I  have  made,  I  think  we  may  at 
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present  depend  npon  gettnig  the  work  done  at  three-founhs  ef 
the  cost  of  hand  driUing:  while,  as  the  rate  of  progress  u 
eight  times  as  fiut,  a  great  saving  will  be  effected  in  costs  of 
management  and  other  fixed  expenses.  We  have  not,  however, 
as  yet  attained  the  minitnum  of  cost  in  machiDC  dnlliog 
operations. 

The  specialities  of  the  different  drills  I  have  named  will  be 
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best  learned  from  the  descriptive  and  illustrated  circulars 
issued  by  their  makers.  They  are  all  doing  good  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  in  mining  and  engineering  operations,  and  it 
is  only  by  a  comparison  of  theii  respective  merits  that  the 
reader  can  judge  c^  their  adaptation  to  any  particular  kind  of 
work. 
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In  the  North  Wales  and  Shropshire  mining  districts,  where 
I  write,  an  adaptation  of  Beaumonfs  drill  is  doing  good  work 
at  the  Halkyn  Deep  Level,  Darlington's  simple  and  effective 
machine  and  compressor  is  working  well  at  the  Minera  Lead 
Mine.  At  the  New  Crickheath  Lead  Mine  an  IngersoU  drill 
is  carrying  a  level  forward  at  the  rate  of  ii  yards  a  week;  and 
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at  the  Roman  Gravels  Lead  Mine  an  Eclipse  drill  is  working 
satisiactorily  in  one  of  the  deep  levels. 

The  cost  of  steam  engine,  compressor,  receiver,  pipes,  and 
drill  amounts  to  a  laige  sum,  which,  while  its  expenditure  is 
not  felt  in  an  estabhshed  and  successful  mine,  or  in  a  mine 
starting  with  a  good  capital,  is  a  good  deal  to  expend  in  the 
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ordinary  class  of  mimng  opemtioiis.  Attaqpli  Ittve  ibmtmt 
been  made  to  construct  a  madiiiie  ilbtX  lUD  iHiSae  mod  iR* 
tensify  the  strength  and  labour  of  two  or  three  «M%  Iqr  the  aii 
of  mechanical  appliances.  One  of  dieieis  die  'Hand  Bower 
Rock  Drill'  of  Messrs.  Jordan,  Son,  ft  MeSie.  This  ddl  k 
shown  at  work  in  fig.  131,  and  the  cooitnictioii  and  traddogrf 
the  machine  will  be  understood  bya  reference  to  die  section  of 
it  given  in  fig.  13a.  c  is  an  air-tig^t  cylinder  in  wfakdi  die 
piston  L  works  by  being  forced  up  and  down  by  the  actioD  of 
the  fly-wheels  upon  the  cams  K  K ;  when  die  pisKm  is  nused, 
the  air  above  it  in  the  qrlinder  is  compressed  into  miK&  less 
than  its  ordinary  bulk.  This  cominesskm  forces  tibe  pistOBi 
downwards  as  soon  as  it  is  firee,  and  dius  strikes  die  blow. 
G  is  the  drill  bar  fixed  within  die  pston,  and  bjr  a  smiple 
arrangement  of  screws  and  bevil  wheels  at  D,  i»  and  B^dus  biui; 
every  time  it  strikes  the  rock,  is  pardy  turned  around^  and  so 
lengthened  to  follow  the  deepening  hole,  besides  doing  its  work 
more  effectively. 

About  150  blows  of  firom  130  to  160  lbs.  each  can  be  struck 
per  minute,  the  progress  made  being  from  40  to  70  inches  per 
hour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rock,  or  quite  four  times 
the  ordinary  rate  of  progress. 

Another  hand  drill  is  the  Victor,  in  which  the  drilling  tool 
is  lifted  up  by  cams,  as  in  Jordan's,  and  is  forced  back  by  a 
spiral  spring.  A  more  recent  invention  by  Faber,  of  Barmen, 
Prussia,  causes  the  spring  to  be  pulled  up  as  the  drill  is  lifted 
by  the  cams,  the  spring  when  released  quickly  pulling  the  drill 
down  again,  and  so  giving  the  blow. 

We  still  want  a  cheaper  and  more  portable  machine  for 
working  in  stopes.  It  need  not  do  its  work  so  quickly^  and  yet 
save  a  great  deal  of  manual  labour  and  much  cost 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

ON   THE    WORKING    OF  METALLIFEROUS  MINES^ 

Continued, 

£xpIosives — Gunpowder — Compositions  of  Various  Kinds — Principle  of 
Explosion  from  Nitro-glycerine — Dynamite — Lithofracteur — ^Tonite — 
Gun-cotton — Patent  Gunpowder — Explosion  by  Detonators — Saying 
that  could  be  effected  often  prevented  by  Miners — Plan  adopted  in 
American  Mines — Danger — Firing  by  means  of  Electricity. 

Explosives. — Gunpowder. — The  actual  discovery  of  gunpowder 
is  lost  in  obscurity.  The  Chinese  claim  to  have  used  it  long 
before  it  was  known  in  Western  Europe,  where  its  discovery 
is  assigned  to  Berthold  Schwartz.  An  explosive  powder 
was  known  in  this  country  and  used  for  heavy  cannon  in 
the  eleventh  century  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury that  its  composition  became  more  accurately  defined  and 
its  power  understood.  It  was  not  until  three  centuries  later 
that  powder  was  used  in  mines  as  an  explosive,  when  Martin 
Weigal  first  proposed  its  use  in  the  mines  of  Freiberg  in  the 
year  1613 ;  but  it  was  not  before  1630  that  its  use  became 
general  in  the  mines  of  the  Hartz  and  Erzgebirge.  Forty  years 
later,  or  about  1670,  it  was  first  used  in  England  at  the  Ecton 
mines,  on  the  borders  of  Stafford  and  Derby,  when  it  was  tised 
not  so  much  to  break  down  the  rock  underground  as  to  split 
up  great  blocks  of  stone  which  had  been  brought  down  by  the 
old  methods  of  fire  and  wedges.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  introduced  into  the  mines  of  Western  Cornwall 
by  two  men  named  Bell  and  Case,  who  came  from  the  Eastern 
coast,  and  who  had  learned  the  secret  from  the  Germans. 
Since  that  date  its  use  has  become  almost  universal  in  mines, 
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the  only  explosive  ordinarily 


and  until  veiy  recendy  it 
used. 

The  composition  of  ordinaiy  gunpowder  as  made  in  dif- 
ferent countries  is  as  follows : 
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The  power  of  powder,  and  indeed  of  all  die  ezplosmt  to 
be  described  to  rend  asunder  the  substances  in  irindi  tbey 
are  enclosed,  depends  upon  the  setting  free  the  moment  Aejr 
are  ignited  of  those  enclosed  gases,  which  are  increased  many 
times  the  bulk  in  which  they  lay  in  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
powder.  The  more  instantaneous  the  ignition  of  the  wfaote 
mass  the  greater  the  rending  force  ;  hence  the  superiority  of  ex- 
plosion by  detonators  over  simple  ignition.  M.  Berthold,  a 
French  chemist,  estimates  the  relative  explosive  force  of  the 
different  kinds  of  powder,  and  of  substances  which  form  the 
base  of  other  explosive  compounds,  as  follows  : 

Blasting  powder 88 

Artillery  powder 137 

Powder  with  1  base  of  nitrate  of  soda     .        .         .         190 
Powder  with  a  base  of  chlorate  of  potash       .         .         309 

Gun-cotton 47a 

Gun-cotton  with  chloiate  of  potash         .         .         .        680 
Nitroglycerine 939 

BerthoUet,  a  French  experimenter,  endeavoured,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  increase  the  force  of  blasting 
powder  by  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  as  a  base,  but  the 
destruction  of  his  works,  workmen,  and  part  of  his  family,  with 
the  miraculous  escape  of  himself,  by  an  explosion  caused  by 
his  striking  his  cane  on  a  grain  of  powder  lying  on  the  floor, 
put  a  stop  to  his  experiments. 

Since  that  time  various  experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
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same  direction,  and  compounds  have  been  introduced  as  safe 
and  powerful,  but  the  extreme  danger  attending  the  manu- 
facture, carriage,  and  storage  of  such  compounds  has  hitherto 
prevented  these  chloratic  powders  from  coming  into  general 
use. 

There  are  variations  of  black  blasting  powder  now  in  use. 
For  example,  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Harvey  make  a  very  strong 
and  safe  explosive.  There  is  also  the  powder  calltd,  pudrolithe^ 
whose  properties  are  at  present,  however,  little  known. 

NitrO'glycerine, — The  discovery  of  nitro-glycerine  by  M. 
Sobrero  in  1847  has  led  to  the  manufacture  of  a  new  group  of 
mining  explosives  of  the  most  wonderful  power.  Nitro- 
glycerine itself  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acid  upon  glycerine.  This  is  a  thick,  syruplike-looking  liquid, 
with  a  sweet  taste,  that  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  fatty  sub- 
stances used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles.  When, 
by  the  action  of  the  acids  named,  it  becomes  nitro-glycerine 
it  is  an  oily  liquid  like  olive-oil,  with  a  sweet  and  rather 
aromatic  taste,  but  without  smell.  It  is  poisonous  when  taken 
into  the  stomach  or  absorbed  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
Its  vapours  when  exploded  cause  violent  headache.  It  ex- 
plodes at  a  heat  of  about  360°  with  great  force,  which  it  also 
does  if  struck  with  a  hammer.  Even  the  blows  made  in  un- 
packing the  wooden  cases  in  which  tins  containing  it  have  been 
packed  have  caused  terrible  explosions. 

In  exploding,  nitro-glycerine  gives  out  twice  the  amount  of 
heat  generated  by  gunpowder.  It  has  therefore  been  calcu- 
lated that  if  a  volume  of  powder  gives  200  volumes  of  cold 
gas  expanded  by  heat  four  times  to  800  volumes,  a  volume 
of  nitro-glycerine  gives  1,300  volumes  of  cold  gas,  which  ex- 
panded by  heat  eight  times  produces  10,400  volumes.  Its  ex- 
plosive power  is  consequently  about  thirteen  times  that  of 
powder. 

Practically,  it  has  been  found  that  the  use  of  nitro-glycerine 
in  this  unmixed  and  liquid  form  was  attended  with  such  ex- 
treme danger  that  it  could  neither  be  used,  carried,  or  stored 
with  any  degree  of  safety.     The  attention  of  scientific  men  was. 
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therefore,  long  directed  to  the  devising  of  some  means  whcrebj 
it  might  be  safer  to  handle  and  use,  without  losing  much  of  iti  I 
explosive  force. 

Dynamite. — As  one  of  the  first  outcomes  of  these  efforts  J 
was  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  this  explosive  by  Mr*  ] 
Alfred  Nobel  iu  1867.  Dynamite,  which  is  also  known  and  I 
extensively  used  in  America  as  Giant  Powder,  is  stated  to  be  a  ] 
mixture  of  nitro-glycerine  with  an  infusorial  earth,  that  con- 
sists principally  of  the  minute  porous  silicious  shells  of  the 
Diatomacege. 

It  is  of  a  greyish  brown  coloui,  and  it  frecKbor  rnt^ali  at  ' 
a  temperature  of  43°  Fahr.  It  is  daimed  for  it  ttst  if  ii  M 
safe  as  ordinary  powder  in  the  handling;  that  ■mH  fMaam 
of  it  may  be  exploded  by  a  blow ;  but  pactaigei  otmiBtbm$ 
it  may  be  freely  handled.  It  must  be  Id^  &tj,  but  it  wKf  tM 
used  in  wet  ground.  An  American  mining  cqHais  tfaas  wau 
up  the  advantages  of  its  use  as  compared  with  ar&aaxf 
powder  •  : 

'  ist.  The  amount  of  work  which  can  be  perf<»med  in  a 
given  space  in  a  mine  is  nearly  double; 

'  and.  The  consumption  of  steel  is  about  one  hal£ 
'  3rd.  The  consumption  of  hammers  is  about  one  bal£ 
'  4th.  The  consumption  of  candles  is  about  one  hal£ 
'  5th,  The  width  of  drifts  or  stopes  is  only  about  one  half, 
requiring  so  much  less  material  to  be  hoisted  from  the  mine. 
'  6th.  The  mining  timbers  required  are  much  shorter, 
'  7th.  The  ore  raised  from  the  mine  is  broken  by  the  fottX 
of  the  powder,  so  as  to  require  less  spallmg  for  the  mill. 

'  8th.  The  progress  of  the  work  in  the  mine  is  expedited  Kt 
least  40  per  cent.,  and  in  wet  mines  the  progress  is  increased 
fully  fifty  per  cent,,  if  not  more.' 

The  yearly  consumption  of  dynamite  is  now  very  lat^  in 
all  mining  countries. 

Two  variations  of  dynamite  have  recently  been  introdoced. 
First,  its  explosive  power  has  been  increased  by  issuing  it  in  a 

>  RsymoDd,  StatiitUj  ef  Mining  Wat  ef  l/u  Reefy  iletmUAtt. 
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more  liquid  state  ;  and,  secondly,  its  safety  has  been  increased 
at  the  cost  of  some  reduction  in  its  explosive  force,  by  the 
addition  of  camphor. 

Lithofracteur. — ^This  is  the  name  given  to  another  very 
valuable  adaptation  of  nitro-glycerine,  as  invented  and  patented 
by  Messrs.  Klrebs  Bros.,  of  Cologne,  who  have  agents  in  the 
chief  mining  districts  of  this  country.  As  far  as  may  be  sur- 
mised, this  explosive  differs  from  dynamite  in  the  use  of  a  less 
proportion  of  nitro-glycerine,  and  the  use,  as  absorbents,  of 
substances  which  are  explosives  themselves,  instead  of  a  non- 
explosive,  as  infusorial  earth.  The  result  is  said  to  be  more 
powerful  than  that  of  dynamite ;  the  use  of  it  to  be  quite 
as  safe;  and  the  fumes,  when  exploded,  less  noxious  than 
those  of  dynamite,  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  nitro- 
glycerine in  the  compound  is  consumed.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide  these  points,  but  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  and  powerful 
explosive  I  have  no  doubt,  as  the  following  examples  of  work 
done  by  it,  and  witnessed  by  myself,  will  show  : 

The  bed  of  mineral  to  be  won  was  about  one  foot  wide.  It 
was  imderlain  by  several  beds  of  hard  limestone,  which  had  to 
be  blown  down  to  a  width  of  about  3  feet  before  the  mineral 
bed  could  be  blown  down.  A  one-inch  hole  was  drilled  in  the 
solid  limestone,  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  stopes.  The  hole 
was  placed  4  feet  6  inches  above  the  underside  of  the  stope, 
and  it  penetrated  the  limestone  3  feet  This  hole  was  charged 
with  1 2  ounces  of  lithofracteur.  The  whole  mass  of  the  lime- 
stone, 3  feet  wide,  4  feet  6  inches  deep  at  the  face,  and  from 
the  end  of  the  hole  irregularly  downwards  to  a  total  distance  of 
6  feet  6  ind'.es,  was  detached  and  broken,  so  that  it  was  worked 
down  with  a  pick.  Another  charge  of  12  ounces  brought  down 
bodily  a  mass  of  the  limestone  on  the  face  of  a  stope,  4  feet 
long,  3  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep.  Two  other  charges  gave 
similar  results. 

TonitCy  or  Cotton  Powder^  is  another  powerful  explosive.  It 
seems  to  be  a  mixtiure  of  nitric  acid,  witJi  cellulose  substances, 
cotton  woody  fibre,  hemp  paper,  and  the  like.  It  is  held  by  its 
makers  to  be  the  '  safest,  cheapest,  and  strongest  of  all  explor 
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sives/  which  is,  of  course,  saying  a  good  deal.  In  experiments 
that  were  made  at  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Speight's  collieries, 
near  Leeds,  in  June  1877,  Mr.  Dineen  explained  that  tonite  is 
of  a  different  nature  to  d3aiamite  or  gun-cotton.  It  contains 
no  glycerine,  and  it  will  not  explode  except  by  means  of  a 
detonator  specially  prepared. 

Gun-cotton,  closely  allied,  however,  to  tonite,  is  the  older  ex- 
plosive gun-cotton,  and  also  the  explosive  recently  manufac- 
tured by  the  Patent  Gunpowder  Company,  at  their  works  in 
Glyn  Ceiriog,  North  Wales,  from  woody  fibres. 

Improvements  have  lately  been  made  whereby  the  cellulose^ 
by  being  soaked  previously  in  sulphuric  acid,  is  reduced  to  a 
fine  impalpable  powder,  in  which  it  is  in  the  best  state  possible 
for  the  absorption  of  explosive  liquids,  and  the  improvements 
will  affect  all  those  explosive  compounds  in  which  cellulose 
matter  is  used. 

Besides  the  compounds  I  have  described  there  are  a  great 
number  of  adaptations  of  nitro-glycerine  and  nitric  acid,  with 
cellulose  and  other  matters.  The  science  of  explosives  is  pro- 
bably yet  in  its  infancy,  and  possibly  we  may  hear  before  long 
of  explosives  safer  and  stronger  than  any  yet  discovered.  Hap- 
pily the  reversal  of  the  judgment  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Fry  in 
June  1877,  which  practically  gave  to  Nobel's  Explosive  Com- 
pany the  exclusive  control  over  nitro-glycerine  compounds, 
leaves  the  field  of  discovery  and  manufacture  open,  which 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been.  * 

Detonators, — The  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  and  nitro-glyce- 
rine preparations  just  described  require  to  be  exploded  by  a 
detonator,  which  is  usually  a  cap  partly  filled  with  fulminating 
powder,  which,  when  the  fuze  has  been  fixed  in  it,  is  placed  in 
a  small  cartridge,  probably  itself  more  explosive  than  the  bulk 
of  the  material     The  fuze  is  lighted  in  the  ordinary  way. 

*  Since  the  above  has  been  in  type,  Mr.  Justice  Fry*s  judgment  of  1877 
has  been  confirmed ;  consequently,  lithofracteur  cannot  now  be  sold  or 
used  in  this  country.  Practically,  and  apart  from  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case, 
this  is  a  misfortune  to  mining,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  improvements 
in  nitro-glycerine  explosives  will  be  impossible  for  some  years  to  come. 
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The  great  danger  to  the  miners  lies  in  unexploded  charges, 
and  here  the  greatest  care  must  be  takea  The  Government 
rules  are  very  stringent,  and  should  be  implicitly  obeyed.  The 
instructions  given  by  the  makers  of  the  different  explosives 
should  also  be  closely  adhered  to. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  explosives  just  described  are  as 
safe  as  ordinary  powder,  and  that  they  will,  if  the  holes  are 
placed  with  judgment,  do  several  times  the  work  of  ordinary 
blasting  powder.  But  we  want  a  new  generation  of  miners 
before  these  explosives  will  perform  all  the  work  they  are  capable 
of.  It  is  found,  I  think,  that  the  men  will,  if  not  watched,  per- 
sist in  placing  the  holes  just  in  the  way  they  did  before,  and 
bring  no  more  rock  down  at  a  charge  than  they  did  with  the 
old  powder.  They  are  more  intent  on  saving  the  powder  than 
of  bringing  down  plenty  of  ground. 

To  obviate  this,  the  plan  has  been  adopted  in  some  Ame- 
rican mines  of  appointing  one  or  more  intelligent  firemen,  whose 
work  it  is  to  direct  where  the  holes  are  to  be  drilled,  and  to  fire 
the  shots.  The  men  are  paid  so  much  per  foot  for  drilling. 
When  the  holes  are  deep  enough  the  depth  of  them  is  measured, 
and  the  drillers  are  removed  to  another  part  of  the  mine.  The 
fireman  then  charges  the  holes  and  fires  the  fuze.  Then  the 
fillers  come  and  remove  the  stuff,  and  the  process  is  repeated. 

Firing  by  Electricity, — Efforts  have  been  made,  since  the 
days  of  Franklin  in  1757,  to  supersede  the  ordinary  method  of 
igniting  explosives  by  means  of  fuze,  by  the  explosion  of  such 
charges  by  means  of  electricity. 

For  some  time  past  our  Government,  as  well  as  others,  have, 
under  the  advice  and  by  the  help  principally  of  Mr.  Bell,  largely 
adopted  this  method  in  large  quarry  operations,  and  in  the 
firing  of  trains  or  torpedo-like  machines. 

Recent  attempts  in  the  application  of  the  S3rstem  to  quany. 
ing  have  also  been  successful ;  and  the  operation  is  valuable  in 
the  sinking  of  shafts,  because  it  can  be  performed  on  the  surface 
after  the  miners  have  come  out  of  the  pit 

The  principle  is  simple.  Instead  of  fiize  double  wires  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  are  inserted  in  the  explosive  charge 
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When  a  number  of  cbaiges  are  to  be  eiplodcdt 
one  hole  is  securely  attadied  to  one  wite  m  &e  nest  hok^  aid 
so  on,  the  circuit  being  made  complete  Hm>Hgh  all  thackti^ 
The  electricity  may  be  excited  by  an  atdmagf  dcctiicil  »► 
chine,  although  there  are  now  some  spedattjr  pvqpaved  te  Ae 
purpose.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  is  stoved  tiie  cocait  ii 
completed  to  the  machine,  and  die  whde  ol*  the  afaols  an 
simultaneously  fired. 

Good  illustrations  of  the  method  are  given  in  a  pampMct 
on  Bamhardt's  Electrical  Firing  Machine,  which  is  iawed  tiy 
Mr.  John  Darlington,  of  a  Coleman  Street  BmMingi^  Ijoodo^ 
E.C 

Applied  to  quarries,  open  workings,  large  sImAs^  and  worik- 
ings  where  there  is  plenty  ci  room,  die  mediod  will  be  tend 
advantageous  in  many  respects.  But  die  care  reipiired  is  so 
great,  the  risks  of  &ilure  numerous,  and  suooeaa  is  so  dqiendeat 
upon  delicate  and  intelligent  manipulati<Hi,  diat  I  Scar  it  w3 
be  some  time  before  we  have  miners  sufficiently  intelligent, 
skilful,  and  patient  to  manage  the  process. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ON  THE    WORKING    OF  METALLIFEROUS  MINES-- 

ConHnued, 

Drainage  and  Pumping — Ancient  Methods^Barrels — Hand  Whims — 
Horse  Whims — Water  Wheels — Newcomen's  Engine — Watt*s£jigine — 
Saving  efTected  in  Fuel— R^^ter  of  Duty,  1812,  1S44,  1878— Tables  of 
Work  done — Improvements,  resulting  in  Increase  of  Duty,  in  Boilers, 
Engines,  Shaft  Appliances  —  General  Description  of  Pumping  Arrange- 
ments in  a  Shaft — Other  Pumps — Hydraulic-power,  Windmills— Great 
Tunnels  for  Drainage— Blackett,  Halkyn,  Redruth,  Kit  Hill,  Ernst 
August  Rothshonbergen,  Emperor  Joseph,  Comstock. 

Drainage  and  Pumping.' — One  of  the  first,  and  usually  the 
chief,  difficulty  encountered  by  the  miner  lies  in  the  presence 
of  water,  which,  finding  its  way  fi-om  the  surface  through  chinks 
and  crevices  of  the  strata,  or  through  strata  porous  in  itself, 
rapidly  accumulates  in  underground  excavations. 

The  difficulty  increases  as  he  passes  below  the  adit,  usually 
short,  driven  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  superficial  strata. 
The  old  book  on  mining  by  Agricola,  already  referred  to,  con- 
tains many  illustrations  of  the  rude  contrivances  employed  up 
to  his  time  to  overcome  the  inflow  of  water.  280  years  ago 
few  mines  in  Cornwall  were  worked  at  a  greater  depth  than  firom 
30  to  40  fathoms.  The  drainage  machinery  then  employed  was 
of  much  the  same  character  as  that  described  by  Agricola,  for, 
we  are  told  by  Carew,*  it  consisted  of  'pumps  and  wheeles 

*  John  Bourne,  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine^  Longmans  ;  Warrington 
\V.  Smyth,  Coal  and  Coal  Minings  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.;  S.  Hughes, 
Water  Works^  &'e,f  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.;  Husband,  *  Lecture  on 
Pumping  Machinery,*  Mining  Journal^  June  22,  1878,  et,  seq, 

*  Carew,  Survey  0/  Cornwall ^  1602. 
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driven  by  a  streame,  and  interchangeably  filling  and  qnplyim 
two  buckets,  with  many  such  like.'  ^  Toiraids  the  naiddle  of  the 
last  century,  a  good  deal  of  water  was  raised  by  hand  and  fixce 
pumps.  For  mines  of  shallow  depth,  water  banelSy  wotked  vp 
and  down  the  shaft  by  a  windlass,  and  in  mines  of  greater 
depth  by  a  horse  whim,  were  employed.  A  ootumon  device^ 
and  one  still  practised  in  the  East,  was  the  rag  and  chain  pump^ 
which  consisted  of  a  chain,  on  which  was  tied  at  interrals 
a  bundle  of  rags,  working  up  a  pipe,  up  which  the  rags  faroqg^ 
the  water  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

One  of  the  deepest  mines  at  that  time  was  the  Buller  Gaiden 
Mine,  and  in  1778  it  was  90  fiithoms  deep,  and  was  unwatered 
by  means  of  an  engine  sludt  extending  to  die  bottom.  In  this 
shaft  there  were  two  pumping  '  fire-engines,'  raising  the  water 
from  the  sump  to  the  lower  adit,  a  height  of  67  fiithoms. 

Surface  water  was  early  utilised  in  Cornwall  and  ebewhere 
for  tiuning  large  water  wheels,  which  were  made  to  work  piimp& 
A  wheel  at  Cook's  Kitchen  Mine,  at  the  date  just  given,  being 
48  feet  diameter.  It  worked  tiers  of  pumps  of  9  inches  bore, 
divided  into  four  lifts,  and  raised  water  80  fathoms  to  the  adit 
Its  power  was  calculated  to  be  equal  to  a  Newcomen's  improved 
fire-engine  of  47-inch  cylinder.  Water  wheels  still  do  good  ser- 
vice in  pumping  where  the  water  supply  is  ample,  some  of 
them  being  of  great  size  ;  the  drawbacks  to  their  successful 
working  being  drought  in  summer,  and  long-continued  firost 
in  winter. 

Newcomen's  fire-engine,  which  was  introduced  about  the 
year  17 10,  underwent  many  improvements  up  to  1780;  but 
about  that  date  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  by  an  engine  of 
good  size  amounted  in  value  to  3,000/.  yearly. 

From  1770  the  improved  engines  of  Watt  gradually  came 
into  use ;  the  terms  on  which  the  inventor  let  them  being  the 
payment  to  him  of  one-third  the  value  of  the  coal  saved  over 
the  amount  consumed  by  the  old  Newcomen  engines. 

This  was  very  great,  for  we  find  that  at  Chacewater  Mine, 

'  Prycc,  Mineralogia  ComubimHs^ 
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the  saving  in  the  fuel  consumed  by  three  engines  amounted  to 
7,200/.  a  year. 

An  ingenious  mechanism  had  to  be  attached  to  the  beam  of 
the  engines  to  register  the  number  of  the  strokes  made  and  the 
length  of  the  strokes ;  a  record  being  also  kept  of  the  con- 
sumption of  coaL  When  Watt's  patents  died  out,  this  registering 
of  work  done  fell  for  a  while  into  disuse ;  but  about  the  year 
181 2  the  practice  of  registering  the  duty  performed  by  the  en- 
gines and  the  expenditure  of  fuel  was  revived,  and  placed  under 
tiie  charge  of  the  late  Captain  Lean,  and  the  work,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  best  engines,  has  up  to  this  time  been  continued 
by  his  son. 

The  duty  of  an  engme  is  the  amount  of  work  done  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed.  The  method  adopted  in 
Cornwall  has  been  to  find  out  what  weight  of  water  has  been 
lifted  one  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  a  bushels 94  lbs.  of 
coal.  Of  late  years  the  bushel  has  been  exchanged  for  the 
hundredweight  of  1 12  lbs.  This  found  out,  the  ascertaining  the 
weight  of  water  lifted  out  of  a  mine  of  a  given  depth,  is  simple. 
Thus,  if  an  engine,  by  the  consumption  of  112  lbs.  of  coal,  lifts 
60,000,000  lbs.  of  water  i  foot  high,  the  amount  raised  out  of  a 
shaft  100  fathoms,  or  600  feet  deep,  would  be  100,000  lbs. 
This  being  the  result  of  dividing  the  amount  raised  i  foot  high, 
by  the  depth  of  the  pit,  600  feet. 

The  highest  duty  reached  by  any  of  Watt's  engines  was 
24,000,000  lbs.,  but  by  frequent  improvements  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pumps,  the  amount  gradu- 
ally increased,  until  in  1844  the  average  duty  performed  by  37 
engines  was  68,000,000  lbs.  of  water  raised  i  foot  high  by 
the  consumption  of  112  lbs.  of  coal,  or  a  consumption  of 
3^  lbs.  of  coal  for  every  effective  horse-power.  In  March  1878 
the  average  duty  had  declined  to  49,000,000  lbs.  or  4^  lbs.  of 
coal  for  every  horse-power,  or  an  increase  of  quite  25  per  cent 
on  the  cost.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  the  duty  performed 
had  increased,  being  as  follows  : 

The  number  of  pumping-engines  reported  for  this  month 
was  16.    They  consumed  2,116  tons  of  coal,  and  lifted  16*5 
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million  tons  of  water  lo  fathoms  high.  The  average  duty  of 
the  whole  was,  therefore,  52,400,000  lbs.  lifted  i  foot  high, 
by  the  consumption  of  1 12  lbs.  of  coal.  The  following  engines 
exceeded  the  average  duty  : 

Mfllioiu 
588 
56-2 

55*9 

55*3 
57 -o 
72*1 

75*4 


Dolcoath — 85  in 

Mellanear — Gandry's  80  in.  . 
West  Basset — Thomas's  60  in. 
West  Wheal  Frances— 58  in. 
West  Tolgus— Richard's  70  in. 
West  Wheal  Seton— Harvey's  85  in. 
West  Wheal  Seton— Rule's  70  in. 


Still  there  is  a  decline  of  pumping  power  compared  with 
1844,  and  a  variety  of  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the 
falling  off— such  as  the  use  of  inferior  coal,  less  carefully  trained 
stokers,  and  working  the  engines  with  less  expansion  of  steam 
than  formerly;  but  perhaps  the  chief  reason  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  mines  are,  on  the  whole,  three  times  their  former 
depth,  or  300  fathoms  instead  of  100  fathoms.  The  greater 
depth,  of  course,  entails  a  greater  length  of  pump  rods,  and 
correspondingly  more  friction. 

The  useful  table  on  pp.  338-9,  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Simp- 
son,* presents  in  a  very  complete  form  the  work  done  by  12 
different  engines,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  same. 

Assuming  that  my  readers  understand  the  principle  on 
which  a  pump  acts,  fig.  133  will  represent  the  ordinary  pumping 
arrangements  in  a  mine  shaft.  Fig.  134  is  a  continuation  of 
the  same  as  in  a  section  at  right  angles  to  133  up  to  the 
surface. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  water  is  drawn  first  of  all  from  the 
sump  through  the  suction  pipe  i  by  means  of  a  bucket  with 
valves  working  in  the  barrel  4,  and  is  forced  up  from  thence  80 
yards  or  so  to  the  plunger  arrangement  at  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 
From  this  point  upwards,  plungers,  which  consist  of  a  solid 
piece  of  iron,  8,  working  in  a  barrel  or  cylinder,  9,  are  generally 

'  Simpson,  Tyansactiom  of  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Mechanical  Enginttrs  vol.  xix.  p.  201,  et  seq* 
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I  used  in  preference  to  the  bucket  and  valve  arrangement  at  4, 
^  for  the  reason  that  the  water  does  not  by  the  adoption  of  this 
|.  means  need  lifting.  The  weight  of  the  rods  12,  13,  or  as 
much  of  this  weight  as  is  necessary,  forces  the  plunger  8  down, 
which  in  its  turn  sends  the  water  up  the  adjoining  pipe,  a,  to 
the  next  plunger,  and  so  on  up  to  the  adit  level  or  other  point 
of  discharge,  a  valve  placed  near  the  point  10  preventing  the 
return  of  the  water  downwards.  The  weight  of  the  column  of 
water  in  the  pipe  is  thus  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  rods. 
The  extra  weight  of  the  rods  above  what  is  required  for  this 
purpose  being  balanced  by  the  erection  of  t  bobs  in  short 
levels  driven  at  convenient  points  in  the  shaft. 

Compared  with  what  was  done  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  it 
will  be  seen  that  pumping-engines  do  now  about  three  times 
the  work  they  did  then.  This  result  has  been  accomplished 
by  means  of  improvements  (i)  in  the  construction  of  boilers ; 
(2)  in  improvements  of  the  engines,  particularly  in  the  arrange- 
ments about  the  cylinder  ;  and  (3)  by  the  superior  mechanism 
of  the  pumping  arrangements  in  the  shaft  itsel£  The  boilers  have 
been  made  stronger ;  Taylor's  boilers,  for  example,  being  |  of 
an  inch  thick  and  equal  to  60  lbs.  pressure.  Then,  in  Cornish 
boilers,  by  the  arrangement  of  flues  running  through  them,  a 
larger  surface  of  water  is  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
Are.  The  same  result  is  attained  in  tubular  boilers.  In  the 
engine  there  is  the  expansion  of  the  high-pressure  steam,  which 
is  effected  by  cutting  off  the  supply  when  the  stroke  is  only 
about  a  quarter  made.  There  is  also  the  addition  of  an  outer 
case  to  the  cylinder,  which,  when  filled  with  steam  and  cased 
by  a  covering  of  non-heat-conducting  materials,  preserves  the 
heat  of  the  cylinder  itself.  Then  in  the  shafts  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  construction  of  the  pump  rods,  so  as  to 
provide  strength  without  the  addition  of  weight  or  friction. 
The  latter  is  also  avoided  by  the  free  use  of  rollers,  especially 
in  inclined  parts  of  the  shafts,  as  well  as  by  the  nice  adaptation 
of  balance  bobs ;  so  that  a  great  engine  lifting  up  a  vast 
quantity  of  water  now  does  its  work  easily  and  smoothly. 
Thus  far  the  pre-eminence  must  be  conceded  to  Cornish 
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engineers  for  getting  the  most  work  done  by  their  pumping 
engines  for  the  least  money — although  great  results  are 
attained  in  the  North  of  England  Besides  the  pumps  I  have 
described  there  are  the  useful  pumps  of  Tangye,  another  of 
Haywood,  with  the  recent  invention  of  Daveys,  manufactured 
by  Hathom,  of  Leeds ;  but  for  deep  mines  and  large  inflows  of 
water  the  old  pumping  arrangement  must  remain.  Efibrts  may 
however  be  made  to  increase  its  power  by  the  use  of  stronger 
boilers  and  more  perfect  engines  and  machinery. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  utilise  surface  water  for  pumping 
and  winding  by  means  of  hydraulic  apparatus,  a  high  thin 
column  of  water  in  a  shaft  being  made  to  throw  up  a  laiger 
column  a  lesser  height  For  an  interesting  account  of  work 
done,  chiefly  in  Germany,  the  reader  may  consult  a  paper  by 
Mr.  John  Darlington,  in  the  *  Report  of  the  Miners'  Association 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon  for  1874.' 

Dr.  Raymond'  suggests  that  for  high,  dry,  and  remote 
districts,  like  those  aboimding  along  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
windmills  may  be  used  with  success  in  mining  operations ;  and 
certainly  there  is  room  for  experiments  in  this  direction.  The 
windmills  of  Norfolk  and  Holland,  particularly  those  of  the 
latter  country,  have  done  good  work  in  surface  draining,  and 
there  does  not  seem  any  reason  why  the  adaptation  of  this 
power  might  not  be  applied  to  the  working  of  mine  pumps  and 
the  movement  of  ore  stamping  and  dressing  machinery.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  too,  windmills  have  been  used  for  mining 
a  century  or  two  back.  In  1708  they  were  used  at  several 
collieries  in  Scotland  for  pumping.  On  an  old  map  of  the 
Mona  Copper  Mine  in  Anglesea,  dated  1785,  a  windmill  b 
sho^n  in  use.  At  the  same  mine  one,  constructed  by  Captain 
Hughes,  is  now  working  well.  Windmills  were  also  occasionally 
used  half  a  century  ago  at  some  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Not 
long  ago  one  was  used  at  a  lead  mine  in  Flintshire,  for  dressing 
the  ore.  Another  has  been  in  use  several  years  at  the  Rose- 
bush Slate  Quarries,  in  Pembrokeshire ;  and  one  has  just  been 
erected  by  Captain  Davies,  at  the  Clogau  Gold  Mine,  Merioneth- 

'  Sta/istus  of  Mining  Wat  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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shire.  The  great  defect  of  this  source  of  power  is  ifs  inle^ 
mittent  action;  but  in  some  instances  this  is  overcome  b/ 
utilising  the  excess  of  power  possessed  at  times  to  pnnip  water 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  where  it  is  stored  for  use  on 
calm  days.  At  the  present  time  attention  is  drawn  to  dni 
question,  and  the  mining  papers  have  numerous  lefisrences  and 
suggestions  relating  to  the  subject 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  power  of  the  engines  cm- 
ployed,  varying  as  they  do  from  Soo  to  i^ooo  horse-power,  it 
has  been  found  practically  impossible  to  drain  some  mineii 
especially  those  in  limestone  regions.  Thus  an  800  horse-power 
engine  was  found  unable  to  unwatertfae  Rhosesmor  Lead  Mine 
in  Flintshire,  and  an  85-inch  cjrlinder  engine  was  oompsKa- 
tively  powerless  at  one  of  the  Derbyshire  mines  in  the  same 
formation. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  seen  Holywell^  where  a 
river  able  to  work  mills  and  manufactories  rushes  from  mider- 
ground,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  volume  of  water  that  has 
often  to  be  contended  with  in  limestone  regions.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  flow  of  water  is  that  in  Derbyshire  it  is  found 
impossible  to  work  the  lead  mines  below  the  level  of  the  old 
'  soughs,'  or  adit  levels  which  have  been  driven,  and  at  this 
moment  some  known  productive  mines  are  idle  in  Flintshire 
from  the  same  cause. 

These  considerations,  with  the  expense  also  that  is  entailed 
by  pumping  from  deep  mines,  have  led,  where  the  countiy  lies 
high  above  the  sea,  and  the  contour  of  the  surface  is  favouiable^ 
to  the  construction,  at  a  great  cost,  of  long  capacious  district 
tunnels. 

One  of  these  in  this  country  is  the  Blackett  level,  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Beaumont,  on  his  property  in  East  Allendale^ 
in  1850,  and  whose  entire  length  is  nearly  seven  miles.  The 
Halkyn  drainage  level,  which,  imder  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  John  Taylor  &  Sons,  is  now  progressing  at  the  rate  of 
80  yards  a  month,  starts  from  a  point  between  Flint  and 
Halkyn,  and  will  extend  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mold  This 
will  be  about  seven  miles  long,  and  it  will  drain  the  lead  mining 
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region  of  Halkyn  Mountain,  including  the  Rhosesmor  Mine 
just  alluded  to.  In  the  mining  district  of  Redruth,  in  Corn- 
wall, there  is  a  tunnel  which,  including  its  branches,  has  a 
length  of  nearly  forty  miles.  The  Kit  Hill  tunnel,  in  the  same 
county,  is  another  similar  great  work  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

In  Germany  there  is  the  Ernst  August  tunnel,  which  was 
begun  in  1850,  at  a  place  near  Gittelde,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  and  which  extends  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  to 
underneath  the  town  of  Clausthal  in  the  Hartz,  where  it  drains 
the  mines  to  a  depth  of  1,200  feet  below  the  church  of  that 
town. 

The  Rothshonberger  Stollen,  a  tunnel  near  Freiberg,  in  the 
Erzgebirge,  is  eight  miles  long,  and  with  its  branches  much 
longer;  and  a  timnel  twenty-four  miles  long  is  in  contemplation 
in  the  same  district. 

The  mining  district  of  Schemnitz,  too,  in  Austro-Hungaiy, 
has  a  level,  '  The  Emperor  Joseph,'  more  than  nine  miles  in 
length.  The  Comstock  tunnel,  in  Nevada,  is  another  great 
work,  just  now  completed,  as  far  as  the  main  level  is  concerned, 
and  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  will  be  gained  by  a 
reference  to  figs.  39  and  40. 

These  great  works  can,  however,  at  the  most  only  drain 
down  to  the  sea  level,  and  if  the  metallic  ores  contained  in 
watery  strata  below  this  level,  and  which  hitherto  have  been 
deemed  unattainable,  are  to  be  won,  stronger  and  more  effective 
means  than  any  hitherto  known  must  be  conceived  and 
adopted.  Here  is  a  field  for  engineering  enterprise,  for  we 
must  not  be  beaten.    We  are  bound  ultimately  to  win. 
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ON  THE  DRESSING  OF  ME7ALLIC  ORES. 

Picking  and  Sorting — Crushing  with  Hammen— SpdUii^s — Oie-bmkay 
Machines — Blake's,  others — Stamping  and  Stamps  —  Old  Cdnidk 
Stamps— Improved  Stamps — Work  done  \ff  tlieni — ^Woik  ^^n^  bf 

American  and  Australian  Stamps — Recently  inTeiiled  Stamps Ftt^ 

terson*s  Elephant  Ore  Stamp — Sholl's  Pneumatic  Stamp — HusbanA 
Stamp— Harris's  Annular  Stamp  Head — Cox's  Stamping  Hf  1*111^ 

When  brought  out  of  the  mine,  metallic  ores  are  usually  more 
or  less  intermixed  with  each  other,  and  with  the  various  non- 
metallic  substances  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lay  when  in  the 
lode  or  deposit  They  have  therefore  to  undergo  various  pro- 
cesses whereby  they  may  become  separated  and  concentrated 
to  as  good  a  marketable  quality  as  possible. 

I  will  now  notice  these  processes  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur,  together  with  the  principles  on  which  they  proceed.  In 
doing  this  we  will  assume  that  we  are  following  the  processes 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  lead  ore,  and  we  can  tinm  aside, 
as  may  be  required,  to  notice  the  variations  of  the  processes  as 
adapted  for  other  metallic  minerals. 

Picking  and  sorting, — When  lead  ore  is  brought  out  of  a 
mine,  it  is  tipped  over  a  strong  grate,  where  a  stream  of  water 
is  generally  caused  to  pass  over  it.  The  purest  lumps  of  ore, 
which  do  not  require  further  dressing,  are  here  picked  out,  as 
are  also  stones  known  to  be  barren  of  ore.  In  the  caverns  and 
flats  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  there  are  often  great  lumps 
of  pure  galena,  which  only  require  the  clay  chipped  or  washed 
off"  them  before  they  are  ready  for  sale. 
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Crushing, — All  the  lumps  containing  ore  are  placed  on  one 
side  to  be  crushed,  or  otherwise  broken  into  sizes  suitable  for 
the  next  operation. 

The  means  formerly  used  for  this  purpose  were  very  simple. 
The  larger  lumps  were  broken  by  heavy  hammers,  and  still 
further  reduced  in  size  by  spalling.  This  was  an.  operation  in 
which  the  lumps  of  ore  were  laid  upon  a  flat  bench  of  stone  or 
iron,  and  struck  with  a  large  flat  piece  of  iron  fixed  on  the  end 
of  a  handle  of  wood.  In  course  of  time  a  pair  of  rollers  turned 
by  the  hand  were  also  used  in  reducing  the  ore  to  its  requisite 
fineness,  otherwise  it  could  by  constant  spalling  be  reduced  to 
the  same  size.  The  process  is  still  in  use  at  mines  where 
machinery  has  not  been  erected,  and  I  saw  it  in  operation  in 
1878  at  a  lead  mine  in  Flintshire,  which  was  returning  40  to  50 
tons  of  ore  per  month. 

More  recently  at  extensive  mines  this  first  crushing  and 
breaking  of  the  ore  has  been  better  and  more  expeditiously 
performed  by  machines  constructed  for  the  purpose  ;  the  one 
known  as  Blake's  Stonebreaking  Machine,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Blake,  of  New  Haven,  and  manufactured  in  this  country 
by  Mr.  Marsden,  of  Leeds,  is  the  one  in  most  general  use. 
Latterly  there  have  been  modifications  of  this  machine,  which 
are  known  as  the  Alden,  Archer's,  Broadbenfs,  and  Lester's. 
Blake's  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  group,  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  it  is  given  in  fig.  135,  and  the  following  description 
by  the  maker  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  its  me- 
chanism : 

*  The  sectional  elevation  shows  the  position  of  the  essential 
parts  of  the  stone-breaker,  a  is  the  main  framing,  and  b  a  soft 
cast  iron  plate  interposed  between  the  frame  and  the  fixed  jaws 
c*  and  c*.  In  place  of  the  tedious  process  of  running  white 
metal  behind  the  jaws,  they  have  now  smooth  soft  metal  strips, 
which  form  a  perfect  bearing;  the  same  mode  of  securing  a 
good  bearing  is  also  adopted  for  the  movable  jaws,  c*  c^.  The 
sectional  jaws  are  obviously  renewable  one  by  one,  and  there- 
fore derive  the  name  "  Reversible."  When  any  jaw  becomes 
worn,  it  only  requires  to  be  turned,  and  does  not,  as  formerly, 
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necessitate  an  entirely  new  jaw;  the  upper  sections  iriiidi 
operate  first  on  the  stone  "sledge"  it,  and  the  lover  sections 
finally  reduce  it  to  the  size  desired.  The  cannecting  rod  is 
double,  and  consists  of  two  cast  iron  beads,  c,  with  capbolts 
and  wrought  iron  rods,  h,  keyed  into  the  heads  at  the  upper 
end,  and  looped  round  the  steel  pin  i'  at  the  lower  end.  The 
toggle  plates  k  and  j  are  solid,  the  pins  i'  and  i*  are  likewise 
of  steel,  and  their  ends  are  secured  by  caps  and  bolts  to  the 
movable  jaw  stock  i>,  and  to  the  piece  L  respectively.     From 


the  diagram  it  will  be  observed  that  the  latest  improvement 
consists  in  a  modified  arrangement  of  the  toggles  and  connect- 
ing ro<',  with  the  object  of  diminishing  friction ;  and  from  the 
results  obtained  in  practice  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
addition  to  a  saving  of  power,  a  far  larger  quantity  of  tnatoial 
is  treated.  The  machine  has  always  been  acknowledged  to 
secure  vast  economy,  and  the  long  experience  which  Mr. 
Maisden  has  had  in  the  manufacture  of  the  machines,  has 
naturally  enabled  him  to  remedy  such  trifling  defects  as 
required  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  render  the  machine 
perfect' 
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The  work  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  different  sized 
machines  is  thus  given : 


Sire  of  machine 

Product  per  hour  to  road 

Maximum  power 

mouth 

metal  size 

required 

Inches 

Yards 

Cwts. 

N.H.P. 

lO      X        7 
12      X         7 

3i 

4 

.S 

4 
5 

15     X      7 

5 

125 

6 

15     X      9 

6 

150 

8 

20     X       9 

8 

200 

10 

24     X      12 

12 

300 

12 

24     X      16 

13 

325 

14 

24     X      18 

14 

350 

16 

30     X      12 

14 

350 

16 

It  is  found  that  when  the  ore  is  large  it  is  convenient  to 
use  two  machines,  one  for  breaking  the  large  and  one  for  the 
smaller  lumps.  Practically,  also,  it  has  been  found  that  a  given 
quantity  of  ore,  which  has  been  broken  by  a  machine,  may  be 
stamped,  when  this  further  operation  is  necessary,  in  seven- 
eightiis  of  the  time  required  for  stamping  ore  broken  by  spalling, 
probably  because  it  is  fractured  throughout 

Grinding, — The  ore,  after  passing  from  the  spaller,  or  from 
the  stone-breaking  machine,  has  to  be  still  further  reduced  in 
size.  I  have  said  that  this  was  formerly,  and  to  some  extent  yet 
is,  done  by  passing  the  ore  through  a  pair  of  hand  rolls.  Ordi- 
narily, now,  these  rolls  are  turned  by  water  or  steam.  The  ore 
is  made  to  pass  through  them  from  the  machine,  and,  when 
necessary,  the  process  is  repeated,  the  ore  being  brought  up 
again  by  a  wheel,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  is  a  series  of 
elevators,  and  the  rollers  being  set  closer  and  closer  until  the 
ore  is  of  the  requisite  fineness. 

This  is  the  process  mostly  employed  for  lead,  copper,  and 
zinc  ores,  but  for  gold  and  tin  a  greater  degree  of  fineness  b 
required,  which  is  attained  by  stamping. 

Stamping  and  Stamps. — Stamps  have  been  used  in  Cornwall 
from  early  times.  These  stamps,  280  years  ago,  were  of  a  simple 
but  effective  kind.     In  general  appearance  they  resembled  the 

A    A 
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kind  shown  in  fig.  136,  and  the  same  description  is  still  in  use 
at  some  of  the  smaller  mines  in  tlie  country.  They  consisted 
of  an  upright  beam  of  wood,  a,  shod  with  iron,  and  weighing 
about  150  lbs.  This  was  raised  by  a  wheel,  b,  on  which  there 
were  cog-like  projections,  which  when  made  larger  were 
called  cams.  The  beam  was  left  to  fall  by  its  own  weight 
There  were  generally  three  or  six  of  these  worked  together 
by  a  water  wheel.  The  constant  falling  of  the  beams  crushed 
the  tin  ore  to  powder,  in  which  state  it  was  at  first  carried 
away  to  be  further  treated.     This  was  the  dry  method.    Gradu- 


ally the  practice  grew  of  turning  a  stream  of  water  upon  the 
pulverised  ore,  which  washes  it  through  finely  perforated 
iron  plates  into  pits,  where  it  is  deposited  according  to  its 
specific  gravity.  This  is  the  wet  method.  In  course  of  time, 
but  not  until  recently,  the  wood  beam  was  replaced  by  iron, 
and  the  weight  increased.  The  bottom  of  the  stamp  was  also 
made  movable,  so  that  it  could  be  renewed.  With  these 
principal  exceptions,  this  was  the  kind  of  stamp  introduced  into 
California  and  Australia,  any  modifications  consisting  chiefly 
in  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  worked,  and  the  addition  of 
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the  rotary  process  in  which  the  stamp  turns  around  as  it  strikes 
its  blows.  The  first  steam  stamping  mills  in  Cornwall  are  said 
to  have  been  erected  at  Wheal  Fanny  in  Camborne,  and  Wheal 
Vor,  Breage. 

For  some  time  the  utmost  work  done  by  these  old  stamps 
was  the  crushing  of  half  a  ton  of  ore  per  head  in  twelve  hoiu^  A 
modification  of  them  erected  at  Wheal  Basset  Mine  in  Corn- 
wall crushes  27^  cwt  per  head  in  the  same  time.  At  St  Ives 
Consols  Mine,  a  26-inch  cylinder  engine  worked  52  heads  of 
stamps  of  750  lbs.  each,  besides  working  a  pulveriser,  20  roimd 
buddies,  and  4  short  pumps.  The  stamps  crushed  1,000  tons  of 
ore  per  month.  Among  the  old  stamps  was  a  round  one,  of  a 
weight  of  900  lbs.  and  a  movement  of  80  blows  a  minute,  with 
a  drop  of  9  inches  at  each  stroke.  The  cost  of  pulverising  tin 
ore  by  the  ordinary  Cornish  stamps  is  estimated  at  is,  gd,  per 
ton. 

The  following  particulars  *  will  illustrate  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  ordinary  stamp  mills  in  America  at  the  present 
time  : 

Work  recently  performed  by  stamping  machinery  in 
America : 

Stanford  Mill,  at  White  Pine. 

Silver  Mi'//,  Crushing  Dry, 


Namber  of  mortars     . 
Discharge  of  mortars 
Number  of  stamps  to  each  mortar 
Total  number  of  stamps 
Weight  of  a  stamp  in  pounds 
Height  of  drop  in  inches 
Number  of  drops  per  minute 
Screens  made  of  brass  wire 
Trade  number  of  the  screens 
Tons  of  rock  crushed  in  24  hours 
Tons  crushed  per  stamp  per  24  hours 
Quality  of  the  rock     . 
Formation  .... 

Fineness  of  the  bullion 


6 

Double 

5 

30 
750 

8 
95 

50 
52 

173 
Hard 

Limestone 
998 
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:  Meadow  Vallev  Mill,  at  Piochs. 
Silver  Mill,  Crushing  Wa. 

Number  of  moilirs     .        , 

Discharge  of  mortals . 

Number  of  stamps  to  each  mortal 

TotaJ  number  of  slnmps 

Vi' eight  of  a  stomp  in  pounds 

Height  of  drop  io  inches    . 

Number  of  ijrops  per  miiinte 

Screens  made  of  Russia  iron,  punched 


Trade  number  of  sc 

Tuns  of  rock  crashed  in  34  honis 

Tons  crashed  per  stamp  per  24  hours  . 

Quality  of  the  rock    . 

Formation 

Fineness  of  the  bullion 

Raymond  and  Ely  at  Piocbk. 
Silver  MUl,  Crushing  Dry. 

Number  of  mo 

Discharge  of  n 

Number  of  stamps  to  each  mortar 

Total  number  of  stamps 

Weight  of  stamps  in  pouni 

Height  of  drop  in  intJies 

Number  of  drops  per  mini 

Screens  made  of  brass  win 

Trade  number  of  screens 

Tons  of  lock  crushed  in  34  houn 

Tons  crushed  per  stamp  per  24  hours  . 

Quality  of  rock 

Formation 

Fineness  of  bullion 


67 

a -07 

.   Tough 

.   Quart! 


Ensj 
Quuts 
775 


St,  Lawrence  Mill,  at  Newcastle,  Placer  Ca,  Cau 
Gold  Mill,  Crushing  Wet. 

Number  of  mortars t 

Number  of  stamps  to  each  mortar       ,         ,         ,  6 

Total  number  of  stomps      .    '    .         .         .         .  6 

Weight  of  a  stamp  in  pounds      ....  6$a 

Height  of  a  drop  in  inches         ....  to 
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Nnmber  of  drops  per  minute 
Screens  made  of  Russia  iron,  punched 
Trade  nimiber  of  the  screens 
Tons  of  rock  crushed  in  24  hours 
Tons  crashed  per  stamp  per  24  hours 
Quality  of  the  rock    . 
Formation  .... 

Fineness  of  the  bullion 


90 

5 

17 

285 

Brittle 
Quartz 


Eureka  Mill,  at  Carson  River,  near  Virginia  City. 

saver  MiU,  Crushing  Wd. 

Number  6f  mortars 12 

Number  of  stamps  to  each  mortar       ...  5 

Total  number  of  stamps 60 

Weight  of  a  stamp  in  pounds      ....      950 

Height  of  drop  in  inches 9 

Number  of  drops  per  minute      .         .         ,  '     ,        90 

Screens  made  of  Russia  iron,  punched 

Trade  number  of  the  screens 

Tons  of  rock  crushed  in  24  hours 

Tons  of  rock  per  stamp  per  24  hours 

Quality  of  the  rock    .        .        . 

Formation  .... 

Fineness  of  the  bullion 


4 

159 

2-6$ 

Easy 

Quartz 

•980 


Water  required  in  Working  Quartz. 

Each  stamp  uses  10  lbs.  per  minute.  Each  pan  uses  16  lbs. 
per  minute.  Each  settler  uses  9  lbs.  per  minute.  If  the  water 
is  run  from  the  mill  into  settling  tanks  it  can  be  saved  with  a 
loss  of  20  per  cent  This  will  make  the  actual  supply  of  water 
required  in  pounds  per  minute  to  be  as  follows  :  For  one 
stamp,  2  ;  one  pan,  3*2 ;  one  settler,  i'8. 


67  '5  horse-power. 
880 


Power  required  for  a  6o-Stamp  Mill. 

60  stamps,  at  i^  horse-power    . 

22  pans,  at  4  horse-power 

1 1  settlers,  at  3  horse-power      .        .  33*0 

3  concentrators,  at  2  horse-power     .  6'0 

I  rock-breaker         ....  5*5 

Friction 25-0 


>> 


»• 


»» 


»* 


>» 


t» 


•* 


Total  power  required 


225*0  horse-power. 
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Water  required 

FOR   A 

6o-Stamp  MiLi. 

825  horse-power  » 

ill  require  per  m 

DUle      .         .        169  lbs. 

60  5taiDp3 

.        600  lbs. 

II  pani 

.          .        353 II* 

II  Kltlei^ 

,. 

.         .         99lte. 

Toliil 

n-ilcr  n^ 

uircd 

.        .        .     waolh*. 

I 


Of  which  1-051  lbs.  used  for  stanqw,  pans,  and  setden  on  be 
re-pumped  to  the  tank  at  a  loss  of  90  par  cent,  and  Ae  iSglbi. 
for  the  engine  can  be  condensed  at  a  loss  of  50  per  cent  This 
will  leave  the  actual  amount  to  be  supplied  as  follows  : 

30  per  cent  of  ■'051  lbs.         ....      SIO-3  Ibi; 

58  per  cenL  of  169  lis. 84-$  Pm. 

Total  water  pet  minute ,       .  394*7  Sk. 

Id  Na  4  scieens  the  holes  are  ^Ui  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  there  are  144  holes  to  the  square  idch.  In  No.  6  screen 
the  holes  are  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  ±eie  are  334  to 
the  inch. 

At  Black  Hill,  on  the  River  Yarra-Yaira,  in  Victoria,  sixty 
stamps,  weighing  700  lbs.  each,  crush  96  tons  of  clean  hard 
quartz  a  day,  or  a  httle  over  ij  tons  each.  The  stamps  make 
about  70  blows  a  minute  and  revolve.  They  are  worked  by  a 
100  horse-power  double-cylinder  engine,  18  inch,  which,  besides 
working  the  stamps,  works  two  i3-inch  plunger  pumps,  with  other 
work  besides.    The  cost  of  crushing  the  ore  is  4J.  per  ton. 

The  work  of  an  ordinary  stamp  may  therefore  be  taken  at 
a  maximum  of  li  tons  of  ore  crushed  in  twelve  hours. 

The  attention  of  Comish  engineers  has  lately  been  directed 
to  means  whereby  this  result  may  be  largely  increased,  by  se- 
curing a  greater  number  of  blows  of  greater  power  per  minute: 

Among  the  inventions  for  this  purpose  are  the  stamps  of 
Patterson,  Sholl,  and  Husband.  Patterson's  Elephant  Ore 
Stamp  is  provided  with  a  spring,  the  action  of  which  is  to  draw  the 
stamp  head  back  the  moment  the  blow  is  struck,  so  tiiat  the 
rock  is  shattered  into  grains  without  being  ground  into  powder. 
A  machine  with  two  heads  is  at  work  at  Wheal  Uny,  Cornwall. 
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It  is  driven  by  an  8-inch  cylinder  engine,  with  la-inch  stroke 
and  from   lo  to  ii  horse-power.    Each  head  makes  nearly 


130  strokes  a  minute,  and  die  ore  is  passed  through  a  very  fine 
grating  at  the  rate  of  i  ton  every  75  minutes,  or  about  9  tons 
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in  12  hours.     The  cost  on  ore  to  the  extent  of  i,Soo  tons  a 
month  is  estimated  at  9^.  per  ton. 


Fk.  I3B--FI10KT  Vriw  of  Smoll's  Pskouatk  Stum^. 

Illustrations  of  ShoU's  Pneumatic  Stamp  aie  given  in  fi 
137  and  138,  and  may  be  thus  described: 


husband's  stamping  machines,  361 

The  stamps  are  either  fixed  on  a  suitable  foiindation,  or  are 
self-contained.  The  direct-acting  stamps  are  driven  by  steam 
direct,  and  compress  the  air  on  two  sides  of  a  piston  in  the 
pneumatic  cylinder  and  stamping  stem.  It  is  from  this  ar- 
rangement the  cushioning  principle  is  obtained  to  counter^ 
act  the  violence  of  the  descending  blow  of  the  hammers  or 
stampers. 

As  the  piston  descends  into  the  air  cylinder  it  compresses 
the  air,  and  thus  provides  an  elastic  agency  competent  to  regu- 
late the  blow  of  the  hammer  to  the  required  stroke,  and  thus 
in  effect  converting  it  into  a  self-regulating  action  capable  of 
overcoming  any  danger  which  may  arise  from  a  negligent  supply 
to  the  hopper.  The  maximum  number  of  blows  per  minute 
are  150,  and  it  is  claimed  for  this  stamp  that,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  its  principle,  much  smaller  stamps  can  be 
used  either  for  prospecting  purposes,  or  where  portability  be- 
comes a  necessity  through  bad  roads,  &c. 

One  of  these  stamps  is  in  use  at  the  Botallack  Mine,  Corn- 
wall, where  the  tin  ore  has  to  be  powdered  very  fine.  It 
passes  one  ton  per  hour  through  No.  36  wire  gauge  grates, 
making  145  to  150  blows  a  minute. 

Husband's  stamps  are  somewhat  similar,  employing  an  air 
cushion  or  break  in  the  same  way.  One  in  use  at  Smeddle's 
gold  mine,  in  Nicaragua,  has  a  head  weighing,  with  everything 
attached,  830  lbs.  It  reduces  12  tons  of  quartz  ore  so  that  it 
will  pass  through  fine  gratings  every  10  hours. 

In  stamps  having  a  head  with  a  large  surface  there  is  a  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  the  powdered  ore  away  from  the  centre.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  Messrs.  Harris  &  Rounsivello  have  con- 
trived a  large  head,  with  a  roimd  hole  through  the  middle 
of  it,  down  which  the  water  and  ore  are  supplied;  and 
Mr.  S.  H.  F.  Cox  has  invented  a  machine  to  use  this  head 
which  weighs  one  ton,  and  by  the  aid  of  two  large  cams, 
worked  by  steam,  he  proposes  that  it  shall  give  200  blows  a 
minute.  As  far  as  experience  goes,  however,  a  head  of  mode- 
rate weight  working  quickly  is  better  than  a  very  heavy  head 
which  reduces  the  tin  ore  to  slime,  and  which  in  the  case  of 
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gotd  would  make  the  particles  so  small  that  they  would  flo« 
off  in  the  waste  water.  On  the  other  hand  if  gold  quartz  ore 
U  not  crushed  fine  enough  the  grains  of  gold  are  tost,  eii>- 
bedded  in  the  waste  quartz.     Each  mine,  almost,  requires  its 

own  adaptation  of  stamping  power  and  machinery. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ON  THE  DRESSING  OF  METALLIC  ORES— Continued. 

Jigging — The  Different  Specific  Gravity  of  Different  Mineral  Substances, 
a  reason  why  they  can  be  mechanically  separated — Table  of  Rates 
at  which  various  substances  fiedl  through  Water — Introduction  of 
Hand  Jigging — Mechanical  Jigging — Principle  of  Jigging — ^Jigs  with 
Movable  Sieves — ^Jigs  with  Fixed  Sieves — Self-acting  Continuous  Ore 
Dressing  Machinery —Green's — Rotating  Jig  or  Buddie — Buddies — 
Ordinary  Round  Buddies — Slime  Pits— *Tozing — Machinery  for  Retreat- 
ment  of  Ores — Dressing  Tin,  Copper,  Silver,  Gold — Methods  pursued 
in  Brazil  and  in  Victoria. 

Jigging. — It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  various  metallic 
and  non-metallic  substances  noticed  in  these  pages  are  of 
different  specific  gravities ;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  is  taken 
advantage  of  and  utilised  in  cleansing  and  separating  the  metal- 
lic ores  after  they  leave  the  stamps  or^grinding  pans  and  mills. 
Being  of  different  weights  compared  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  each  metallic  ore  takes  a  different  portion  of  time  in 
falling  through  a  given  space  of  water.  The  following  German 
table  of  these  velocities,  given  by  Dr.  Raymond,*  will  illustrate 
this  difference : 

Table  showing  the  Distance  in  Prussian  Inches  that  Spheres 
OF  various  sizes  of  different  substances  will  fall  through 
Water  in  one  Second  of  Time  : 


Diameter  in 

Gold 

Galena 

Blende 

Quartz 

lines 

spec  grav.  19'a 

spec  )?niv.  7-5 

spec.  grav.  4 

spec  grav.  a*6 

8 

ICO 

60093 

40825 

29814 

5*657 

84*090 

50532 

34329 

25071 

4 

707 II 

42492 

28868 

21*082 

2828 

59460 

35731 

24*275 

17-728 

2 

50 

30-046 

20-412 

14*907 

1414 

4204s 

25*266 

17165 

12535 

I 

35*335 

21*246 

14*434 

10*541 

>  Mining  Statistics  oftht  West. 
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Now,  taking  galena,  as  in  the  last  cliapter,  to  start  with, 
wc  see  that  it  is  half  as  heavy  again  as  blende,  and  as  heavy 
again  as  quartz,  its  two  chief  associates.  The  earliest  attempts 
to  utilise  this  difference  io  weight  was  by  hand  jigging,  which, 
by  means  of  a  sieve  in  which  the  combined  ores  were  shaken 
up  and  down  in  water  until  the  lead  took  the  lowest,  the  blende 
the  middle,  and  the  sand  and  clay  the  uppermost  place,  seems 
to  have  been  first  practised  in  Bohemia  in  1519.  After  this 
the  sieve  was  attached  to  a  frame,  and  the  shaking  done  by 
boys  or  girls  by  means  of  a  lever  handle,  both  plans  being  still 
in  operation.  Between  1S40  and  1850  the  plan  n-as  adopted 
of  attaching   four  or  five  of    the  movable  sieves  to  a   shaft 


turned  by  a  water  wheel,  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig,  139, 
A  being  an  eccentric  turning  on  a  shaft,  b  the  sieve  con- 
taining the  ore,  c  a  box  or  hutch  containing  water.  At 
every  revolution  of  the  shaft,  therefore,  the  sieve  b  would  be 
shaken  up  and  down  in  the  water,  which,  passing  through  the 
Bteve^  would  gradually  sort  the  materials,  the  lead  occupying  the 
lowest  place  as  before  described. 

More  recently  the  fixed  or  stationary  sieve,  as  shown  in  fig. 
140,  was  adopted,  a,  the  eccentric  on  shaft,  b  the  sieve  con- 
taining ore  in  box  or  hutch  c,  and  d,  the  plunger,  which  is 
worked  up  and  down  at  every  turn  of  the  shaft,  and  in  so  doing 
forces  the  water  in  the  box  c  up  through  the  ore,  by  which 
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means  the  ore  is  washed  and  arranged  in  the  manner  already 
described.  This  fixed  sieve  seems  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced into  Hungary  in  t&e  year  1828,  and  into  Cornwall  by 
Captain  Petherwick  in  1832.  These  two  processes  form  the 
base  or  principle  on  which  all  subsequent  elaborate  jigging 
machines  and  processes  are  founded. 

It  should  be  explained  that  a  layer  of  clean  ore  of  a  larger 
size  than  the  mesh  of  the  sieve  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sieve,  and  through  this,  in  the  process  of  jigging,  all  the  ore  of 
a  smaller  size  than  the  mesh  of  the  sieve  finds  its  way  into  the 
hutch  below,  firom  whence  it  is  taken  at  the  doors  or  valves  £  e. 
When  the  sieves  and  hutches  are  placed  in  a  row,  each  one  is 
finer  than  the  last,  until  at  last  only  very  fine  tailings  or  wash 
flows  off  to  the  next  process. 

The  next  step  in  advance  was  to  make  all  the  operations 
from  the  crusher  or  stamps  self-acting,  so  as  to  save  time  and 
cost  of  labour.  A  process  by  which  this  might  be  accomplished 
seems  to  have  been  invented  simultaneously  by  two  Germans, 
Vogel  of  Joachimsthal,  and  Wimmes  of  Clausthal,  in  the  year 
1850.  This  object  has  now  been  accomplished  to  great  per- 
fection. A  variety  of  very  ingenious  and  complicated  processes 
are  adopted  at  the  mines  of  the  Hartz  ^  and  Erzgebirge,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  continuous  process 
may  be  seen  at  the  Van  Mines  in  Montgomeryshire. 

In  this  country  Mr.  George  Green,  of  Aberystwith,  has  paid 
great  attention  to  the  whole  question  of  the  dressing  of  ores, 
and  figs.  141,  142,  and  143  represent  his  patent  Self-Acting 
Dressing  Machinery,  and  they  will  serve  as  an  illustrative  ex- 
ample of  this  class  of  ore-dressing  machinery. 

In  fig.  141,  A  is  the  crushing  mill,  with  rollers  26  inches  in 
diameter,  into  which  the  ore  stuff  to  be  treated  is  put  When 
these  rollers  are  started,  the  whole  of  the  machinery  is  set  in 
motion,  and  the  work  goes  on  regularly  without  hand-dressing. 
B  is  a  revolving  classifier  which  receives  the  crushed  stuff  firom 
the  rollers.    The  perforations  in  this  classifier  have  their  size 

■  For  elaborate  descriptions  and  illustrations  see  Mining  and  Engnuer* 
ing  Journal  of  New  York^  1878. 
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adapted  to  the  kind  of 
ore  to  be  treated — the 
richer  it  is  in  mineiil 
the  larger  the  hole^ 
and  the  poorer  it  is  in 
mineral  the  smaller  the 
holes.  iJimps  not  sof- 
^^  fidently  broken  aie 
carried  back  to  dte 
cnisher  by  the  elev^ 
tors  A,  while  all  tibat 
passes  through  the 
holes  is  delivered  into 
an  iron  trough  b,  whidi 
conveys  it  on  to  the 
next  operation,  whidi 
is  performed  by  c,  D, 
E, — which  are  three  of 
Green's  Patent  Auto- 
matic Classifiers  and 
Feeders.  Each  of  these 
classifiers  is  covered 
with  perforated  iron 
pUte  of  a  suitably-sized 
perforation  to  suit  the 
first  classifier,  b,  each 
descending  one  being 
finer  than  the  one 
above,  so  that  a,  the 
first,  is  the  coarsest, 
and  E,  the  fourth,  is 
the  finest  Perforated 
pipes  are  placed  inside 
each  classifying  trom- 
mel, from  which  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water 
plays  on  the  ore  stuff 
to  wash   through    the 
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perforated  plates  all  the  slimes  and  particles  which  are  finer  than 
the  holes — thus  all  that  passes  through  the  perforated  plate  of  one 
classiiying  trommei  is  discharged  into  the  next  in  succession, 
whilst  a  sized  product  is  discharged  at  the  end  of  each  into  iron 
troughs  or  shoots,  c,  d,  ;,  which  convey  it  into  a  jigging  machine 
to  suit  In  succession,  then,  each  classifying  trommel  discharges 
a  sized  product  entirely  free  from  slime,  and  out  of  the  trough 
(^)  surrounding  the  last,  all  the  slime  and  finer  particles  are 
discharged  into  a  launder,  which  carries  them  to  be  treated 


apart  from  the  rougher  ores  in  f,  c,  h,  i,  k,  which  are  five  patent 
saddle-back  classifiers  and  feeder,  and  which  are  made  with 
inclined  sides  meeting  in  an  inverted  pyramidal  point  at  the  bot- 
tom. A  current  of  water  with  the  slimes,  &c.,  delivered  by  the  last 
riddle  in  suspension,  flows  into  a  classifier  at  one  end,  deposits 
some  of  its  suspended  matter,  and  flows  off  at  the  odier  end 
into  a  second  classifier,  and  then  onwards  to  the  others.  These 
classifiers  are  of  graduated  sizes,  the  first  in  order  being  the 
SR^allest,  and  the  current  flows  through  them  at  different  veloci- 
ties— so  that  in  the  first  and  smallest,  the  current  bemg  the 
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Strongest,  the  largest  particles  are  deponted,  and  smalls  onet 
in  the  next,  and  so  on.  The  smaller  cUssi&en  are  jximded 
with  water  pipes  attached  at  the 
bottom  to  deliver  a  spray  of 
clean  water  at  a  head  of  15  or  so 
feet  pressure,  and  sufficient  in 
volume  to  carry  forward  the  dead 
slimes  to  the  last  and  latest  clas- 
sifier, where  the  current  is  vsy 
slow  and  weak,  and  which  has  no 
pipes  coonected  for  clean  water — 
the  current  being  almost  stagnant 
in  this;  all  ore  worth  saving  is 
sure  to  deposit  itsel£  The  clas- 
sified  stuff  from  f,  g,  h,  is  de- 

livered  by  the  troughs  f,g,A,  into 

ji^^^^-^l-'"'  ^^^  jiggers  F,  G,  H,  and  the  stuff 
— ^-  -^  I       from  I  and  K  through  troughs  /,  k, 
into  either  buddies  or  trunks. 
Fic.  M3.-Ei.CT*T^.».-  OF  jiGGBK's  g^  p^  j.^  j,^  jj^  ^g  g^  Qf  Davies's 

Patent  Three  Compartment  Jig- 
gers, which  receive  the  classified  stuff  delivered  by  the  ck^- 
fiers  as  explained  above.  'ITie  jigger  comprises  a  horizontal 
hutch,  constructed  of  wood  or  iron,  which  is  divided  into  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  compartments,  by  transverse  ends  and 
partitions.  A  vertical  partition  extends  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  compartments ;  and  on  one  side  thereof  there  are  a  set 
of  plunges  or  pistons  to  produce  the  jigging  motion  of  the 
water,  whilst  a  series  of  sieves  are  placed  on  the  other  side. 
On  the  top  of  the  partitions  there  are  fixed  a  number  of  stan- 
dards to  cany  a  longitudinal  shaft  on  which  the  eccentrics  are 
fixed,  and  which  being  connected  by  rods  to  the  plungers  put 
the  water  in  motion.  The  separation  is  effected  by  the  ji^;ii^ 
action  of  the  water  with  which  the  hutch  is  filled,  and  which 
is  made  to  work  up  and  down  through  the  sieves  by  the 
plungers.  A  layer  of  ore  is  put  on  the  sieves,  which  has  the 
effect  of  allowing  particles  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  itself 
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to  pass  through,  whibt  it  keeps  back  any  paiticles  of  less 
specific  gravity,  which  last  are  gradually  washed  over  the  end 
from  each  compartment  to  the  next  lower  one — the  light  waste 
from  the  last  compartment  finally  passing  away,  A  suitable 
appliance  for  regulating  the  stroke  of  each  plunger  i»  attached. 

Buddies,  or  other  efficient  slime  machines,  are  attached  to 
the  larger  classifiers,  and  the  stuff  flowing  in  a  perfectly  even 
current  from  the  bottom  of  such  classifiers  on  to  each  separate 
buddle,  makes  them  quite  self-acting,  and  of  course  more  effec- 
tive. All  the  labour  required  is  to  raise  the  deposited  ore  out 
of  the  jigger  receiving  box,  and  off  the  beds  or  buddies,  to 
make  room  for  other  deposits.  The  finest  or  dead  slimes  are 
worked  by  an  ordinary  paddle  trunk.  The  nkole  is  complete 
and  continuous,  and  worked  with-  r 
out  tab Qur  from  the  roughest  prills 
to  the  finest  slimes— each  distinct 
size  having  a  machine  suited  in 
speed  and  action  for  its  treatment 
A  good  many  of  these  machines 
are  now  working  successfully  in 
this  and  foreign  countries. 
some  mines,  in  addition  to  the  _ 
■jiggers,    a    rotating    buddle    or  "  ok  jicob«. 

jigger,  of  which  a  section  is  given  in  fig.  144,  is  used  for  sepa- 
rating the  larger  ore.  The  ore  is  supplied  with  a  plentiful 
stream  of  water  at  A;  it  tries  to  fall  down  the  concave  slope 
B,  but  is  thrown  back  repeatedly  by  plates  placed  diagonally 
on  a  revolving  light  framework  cylinder  c  The  light  earthy 
matter  escapes  into  the  trough  d,  and  is  taken  away  for  further 
treatment.  The  larger  ore,  cleaned  as  it  travels,  is  carried  along 
the  buddle  for  about  8  or  10  feet,  and  is  thrown  out  in  a  clean 
state  at  the  other  end. 

Buddies  and  huddling. — The  slime  that  flows  away  from 
the  processes  just  described  has  to  be  further  treated  by  bud- 
dling.  An  ordinary  buddle  is  a  circular  hole  01  framework  let 
in  the  ground,  as  shown  in  fig.  145. 

A  A  represents  the  slime  and  water  flowing  from  the  jiggers. 
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This  flows  over  the  central  boss  c,  and  nins  down  the  sloping 
floor  c  c.  In  doing  this  the  panicles  of  lead  being  heaviest 
are  deposited  first,  about  1  i.  The  blende  is  next  deposited, 
about  2  2,  and  the  earthy  matter  lowest,  about  33.  d  is  a 
piece  of  cloth  attached  to  a  frame  e.  which  turns  around  the 
centra!  pipe  or  stem, and  smooths  the  surface  and  helps  to  dis- 
tribute the  materials  over  the  whole  floor. 

There  are  long  buddies  with  gently  sloping  floors,  and 
many  adaptations  of  the  principle  here  illustrated.  Usually 
the  waste  flows  from  the  buddies  to  the  slime  pits,  where  any 
particles  of  lead  there  may  remain  sink  lowest,  and  are  ulti- 
mately recovered  ;  and,  passing  through  a  number  of  such  pits, 
all  the  mineral  matter  in  the  water  settles  down  at  last,  and  the 


i 
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water,  but  for  the  colouring  matter  it  has  received,  flows  off 
coniparatively  pure. 

Latterly,  contrivances  similar  to  those  just  described,  but 
more  delicate  in  their  operation,  have  been  adopted  for  the  further 
treatment  of  the  slime  and  waste.  A  series  of  these  has  lately 
been  erected  at  the  Van  Mines,  at  a  cost  of  about  6,00a/.,  and 
a  profit  of  some  6,000/.  to  7,000/.  a  year  is  made  by  treating 
over  again  the  waste  heaps  at  the  mines.  At  some  mines  the 
flne  slime  flows  into  tubs,  which  when  full  are  beaten  with 
blows  all  around,  like  the  '  tozing '  of  tin,  which  process  helps 
the  flae  particles  of  lead  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  whence  they 
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are  recovered    Lead  ore  is  usually  dressed  to  a  quality  of  75 

to  76  of  metallic  lead. 

For  most  copper  ores  the  process  of  treatment  is  similar  to 
that  described,  but  the  average  final  proportion  of  metallic 
copper  in  the  ores  of  this  country  is,  as  we  have  seen,  from  6  to 
7  per  cent. 

I'he  process  of  jigging  is  dispensed  with  for  the  most  part 
in  the  treatment  of  tin  ore,  for,  being  powdered  very  fine,  it 
flows  at  once  to  conical  buddies  like  those  just  described.  It 
is  further  treated  sometimes  in  a  concave  buddle,  known  as 
Borlases,  where  the  heavy  tin  ore  accumulates  in  the  centre.  It 
is  also  treated  in  sloping  pits  and  in  tubs  by  tozing,  as  already 
described,  frequently  by  roasting  in  addition,  to  drive  off  sul- 
phur, until,  as  black  tin,  it  is  fit  for  the  smelter.  In  1877, 
14,142  tons  of  dressed  ore  produced  9,500  tons  of  metallic  tin, 
and  a  similar  proportion  has  prevailed  since  the  year  1872,  so 
that  we  may  regard  100  lbs.  of  tin  ore  as  equivalent  to  70  lbs. 
of  block  tin. 

Silver  is,  for  the  most  part,  as  we  have  seen,  a  chemically- 
associated  metal,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the  whole  proportion 
of  silver  in  its  ores  can  be  extracted  without  passing  them 
through  the  smelting  house.  Fig.  146,  adapted  from  Dr.  Ray- 
mond's book,  is  the  representation  of  an  ordinary  silver-dressing 
mill  in  Western  North  America. 

The  last  reference  shows  that  mercury  is  used  to  some  ex- 
tent to  separate  the  silver. 

Gold. — As  finely-pulverised  ore  containing  gold  flows 
through  the  fine  gratings  from  the  stamps,  many  processes  are 
used  in  order  to  intercept  the  precious  metal,  the  principle  of 
which  may  be  summarised  in  the  order  followed,  thus  : — 
I.  Gently  sloping  troughs,  across  which  are  nailed  thin  boards 
or  riffles,  which  intercept  the  heavier  particles  of  gold.  2.  Hides 
with  the  rough  hair  upwards,  which  still  further  arrest  the  grains 
of  gold,  as  the  grass  formerly  did  before  mining  began.  3. 
Rough  blankets,  spun  on  purpose,  of  a  hairy  kind,  which  inter- 
cept the  finest  grains.  The  natives  of  Aruba  Island,  one  of 
the  Leeward  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  pour  the  water  con- 
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taining  the  goM  upon  the  woolly  head  of  one  or  more  of  their 
number,  which  is  a  very  effectual  means  of  arresting  the  gold. 
The  two  last  of  the  foregoing  processes  are  assisted  by  the  use 
of  mercury,  between  which  and  gold  there  is  a  great  affinity. 
This  is  spread  on  the  hides  and  blankets,  or  upon  copper  plates 
laid  in  the  troughs,  or  poured  in  with  water  flowing  from  the 
stamps,  when  the  grains  and  particles  of  gold  and  it  coalesce 
and  form  an  amalgam,  fh>m  which  the  mercury  is  afterwards 
separated,  to  be  used  over  again.  The  details  of  the  ordinary 
process  followed  at  St  John  del  Rey  Mines  in  Brazil  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus.  The  pulverised  ore  and  water  running  from 
the  grates  near  the  stamps  is  further  diluted  with  clean  water, 
and  is  conducted  over  slightly  inclined  tables  or '  strakes,'  which 
are  from  27  to  35  feet  long  and  an  average  of  i  foot  6  inches 
wide,  with  a  fall  of  one  inch  in  a  foot  Bullocks'  hides,  tanned 
with  the  hair  on,  are  spread  over  the  first  sixteen  feet  of  the 
strakes,  and  baize  cloths  are  placed  below,  followed  below  by 
another  series  of  overlapping  skins.  These  skins  and  lengths 
of  baize  are  washed  at  regular  intervals  in  separate  tanks,  and 
the  product  amounts  to  0*42  of  a  cubic  foot  per  ton.  This  sand 
goes  to  the  amalgamating  house.  The  sand  from  the  middle 
strakes  contains  some  6  ounces  of  gold  per  ton,  and  is  further 
enriched  by  being  washed  over  another  system  of  strakes.  The 
products  of  the  lowest  skins  are  called  '  tail  sand,'  and  they  are 
treated  over  again. 

At  Mount  Egerton,  in  Victoria,  the  powdered  ore  is  washed 
into  lockers,  where  it  is  received  on  trays  placed  one  over  the 
other,  and  which  have  perforated  sides,  and  contain  quicksilver 
in  the  bottom.  The  loose  gold  is  quickly  acted  upon  by  the 
mercury,  and  an  amalgam  is  formed ;  the  water  carrying  away 
the  sand  which  flows  over  inclined  planes  or  'strakes'  covered 
with  blankets  containing  quicksilver.  On  these  part  of  the 
remaining  gold  is  caught  But  out  of  the  tailings  the  Chinese, 
by  repeated  washings,  contrive  to  earn  wages  reaching  often 
as  high  as  10/.  a  week.  At  St  John  del  Rey,  too,  a  good  pro- 
portion of  gold  is  lost,  and  the  same  is  true  at  most  gold  mines. 
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Still,  if  the  Chinese,  by  painstaking,  make  money  out  of  the 
tailitigs,  the  white  men  ought  to  do  so  also. 

The  details  of  the  processes  employed  vary  in  different  psits 
of  the  world,  bat  the  principles  on  which  ihey  proceed  are  the 
same  everywhere.  We  shall  have  to  refer  again  to  them  in  the 
next  chapter,  which  treats  of  hydraulic  gold  mining. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

HYDRAULIC  GOLD  MINING, 

The  Pan— Cradle — Long  Tom — Broad  Tom — Artificial  Sluice — Natural 
Sluice — Top  unproductive  Drift — Mining — Hydraulic  Excavation — 
Runs — Cleaning  up,  &c. 

This  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  various  processes  by  which 
gold  is  sought  for  in  the  superficial  alluvial  drifts. 

The  Pan, — The  earliest  adventurers  used  simple  pans  or 
shallow  dishes,  in  which  the  auriferous  drift  was  washed  by 
hand  Pans  are  still  used  by  adventurers  and  prospectors  in 
new  gold  fields.  They  are  nicely  turned  wood  bowls,  or  pans 
of  copper  or  brass,  about  i6  inches  diameter  and  nearly  2 
inches  deep  in  the  middle.  By  carefiil  manipulation  the  grains 
of  gold  collect  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  pan,  where  they  are  of 
course  secured. 

The  Cradle, — Following  the  pan  came  the  *  cradle,'  which 
was  a  wooden  box,  about  3  feet  6  inches  long  and  i  foot  6 
inches  wide.  It  was  placed  in  a  sloping  position,  and  fixed 
upon  rockers.  It  had  also  a  movable  hopper  and  slides. 
The  gravel  was  well  shaken  and  washed  in  this,  the  contained 
gold  being  secured  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cradle. 

The  Tom, — Following  the  'cradle'  came  the  'tom,'  which 
soon  became  divided  into  *long  toms'  and  *  broad  toms.'  The 
Mong  tom'  was  a  wooden  trough  or  box,  from  12  to  14  feet 
long  and  18  inches  wide.  It  had  a  grating  in  the  bottom,  at 
the  lowest  end,  when  the  tom  was  placed  in  a  gently  sloping 
position  for  use.  Underneath  this  grating  was  placed  another 
wooden  trough,  across  the  bottom  of  which  were  fixed  thin 
pieces  of  wood  or  riffles.    The  whole  apparatus  was  fixed  in  a 
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gently  sloping  position,  near  the  face  of  the  ezGavadoo,  over 
the  top  of  which  a  stream  of  water  was  conveyed  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  torn.  Into  the  upper  trough,  widd  the  stream  of 
water  running  through  it,  the  auriferous  earth  was  shovelled, 
and  if  at  all  stiff  it  was  stirred  and  worked  by  a  man.  The 
grate  at  the  bottom  intercepted  the  larger  stones,  which  were 
removed  The  smaller  stuff  containing  the  gold  fell  into  the 
lower  box,  along  which  the  lighter  earth  was  carried  off  by  the 
water,  the  gold,  from  its  greater  gravity,  being  inteiceptai  by 
and  resting  against  the  cross  bars  or  riffles. 

The  '  broad  tom,'  or  *  Victoria  Jenny  Lind,'  was  the  same  it 
principle,  but  was  made  only  about  half  the  length  of  the  'long 
torn.'  It  was  also  made  only  12  inches  wide  at  the  upper  end, 
but  it  opened  out  to  a  width  of  3  feet  at  the  lower  en<L 

The  Sluice. — Gradually,  and  almost  imiversally,  the  'torn* 
was  superseded  by  the  sluice,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
natural  and  the  artificiaL  The  natural  sluice  is  a  long  channel 
cut  in  the  floor  of  the  excavation,  having  a  slope  or  inclination 
wherever  possible,  of  only  one  in  forty  or  fifty.  The  bottom 
of  this  channel,  even  if  it  be  on  the  bed  rock  of  the  countr>', 
is  not  of  itself  hard  enough  to  stand  the  abrasion  of  the  water 
and  of  the  drifted  matter  running  over  it  It  is  therefore 
covered  with  boards  or  rough  planks,  or  it  is  paved  with  hard 
stones  with  the  grain  placed  vertically.  These  are  not  less 
than  20  lbs.  weight,  but  they  are  often  swept  away  by  the  force 
of  the  water.  Where  the  wash-earth  is  soft  and  loose  either  of 
the  two  first  basements  will  do ;  but  where  it  is  tough  and 
hard  the  pavement  of  stone  has  to  be  adopted. 

The  Artificial  Sluice  consists  of  a  series  of  troughs  about 
12  feet  long,  like  the  upper  trough  of  the  *long  tom.'  These 
are  made  of  rough  boards,  the  lower  end  being  made  smaller 
to  fit  into  the  end  of  the  next  trough,  and  at  the  lower  end  of 
each  trough  a  bar  or  grating  is  usually  placed  to  intercept  the 
coarser  stones  which  are  thrown  out  The  troughs  are  also 
often  provided  with  a  loose  bottom,  perforated  with  holes, 
through  which  the  gold  and  small  dust  sink  into  the  bottom  (^ 
the  trough. 
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These  troughs  are  fixed  on  trestles  at  a  slope  of  one  in  forty 
or  fifty,  the  slope  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  water  avail- 
able. If  this  is  small  the  slope  must  be  greater,  but  if  the 
supply  of  water  is  plentiful  the  sluice  is  placed  as  slightly 
sloping  as  possible. 

In  sluices  of  both  kinds  the  auriferous  dirt  is  placed  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  sluice,  and  the  particles  of  gold  sink  in  the 
interstices  of  the  pavement  or  other  bottom  of  the  natural 
sluice,  and  on  the  lower  bottom,  or  against  cross  riffles  in  the 
artificial  sluice.  The  gold  is  most  effectually  saved  where  the 
sluice  is  long  and  the  inclination  very  gentle.  The  ground 
sluice  requires  six  times  more  water  than  the  artificial  sluice, 
but  it  wants  less  manual  labour.  The  adop1;ion  of  either  plan 
at  a  mine  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  relative  cost  of  water 
and  men  in  the  particular  district 

In  the  case  of  the  '  long  tom '  and  the  artificial  sluice  the 
'wash-dirt'  has  to  be  lifted  into  the  upper  end  by  manual 
effort ;  but  where  ground  sluices  are  available  the  aid  of  water 
is  employed  in  the  process. 

The  auriferous  drift  is,  as  we  have  seen,  covered  with  a 
greater  or  less  depth  of  other  unproductive  drift,  which  has  to 
be  got  rid  of.  In  Australia,  when  this  covering  is  only  lo  feet 
thick  and  under,  it  is  removed,  and  thrown  on  one  side.  If  it 
is  between  lo  and  30  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  is  of  a  hard  and 
compact  nature,  the  underlying  auriferous  drift  is  mined,  and 
the  top  left  standing.  When  the  top  drift  is  over  30  feet  thick, 
whatever  its  nature  the  underlying  gold  drift  is  generally 
mined. 

Supposing  the  gold  drift  to  be  worked  in  an  open  excava* 
tion  it  is  worked  much  the  same  as  a  railway  cutting  is  carried 
forward.  Then  if  a  good  supply  of  water  is  available,  a  stream 
is  turned  on  to  the  earth  thus  obtained,  which  is  thus  washed 
into  the  ground  sluices  prepared  for  it  If  the  process  of  ex- 
traction be  mining,  the  earth  is  similarly  placed  under  the 
influence  of  a  stream  of  water ;  and  this  remark  will  apply  to 
those  older  and  deeper  auriferous  drifts  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  figs,  30,  31,  and  32,  lie  under  tertiary  basaltic  deposits^ 
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HydraulU  Excavation. — More  recently,  and  especially  in 
California,  water  has  been  employed,  instead  of  men  with  picks 
and  spades,  to  tear  down  the  face  of  the  excavation  before  it 
is  used  to  convey  the  drift  along  the  sluices.  We  thus  reach 
the  opposite  of  the  early  condition  of  alluvial  mining.    At 


first  the  drift  was  carried  in  small  quantities  to  the  water,  now 
the  water  is  brought  in  lai^  quantities  to  the  drift. 

Figs.  147  and  148  illustrate  these  two  opposite  conditions. 
Fig.  147  is  an  adaptation  from  the  old  work  of  Maw,  on  his 
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'Travels  in  Brazil,' showing  the  primitive  way  of  washing  (or  jjidJ 
and  diamonds  by  the  slaves,  and  one  certainly  cannot  envy  tht 
position  of  the  overseers.  Fig.  14S  illustrates  the  ordinarr 
method  of  modem  hydraulic  gold  mining.  In  the  latter  oje 
the  water  is  often  brought  from  a  great  distance,  and  at  a  ciKi- 
siderable  expense,  in  pipes  or  "  flumes,'  as  seen  in  the  right  hind 
comer  of  the  figure.  It  is  thrown  against  the  face  of  the  enca- 
vation  from  a  nozzle,  which  is  of  various  kinds,  and  which  is 
attached  to  the  flume  by  a  flexible  hose.  The  force  of  the 
water  is  very  great,  and  the  gravel,  sand,  or  mud  bank  is  by  this 
means  easily  undermined  and  washed  away. 

This  method  of  mining  is  most  advantageous  where  the  (ace 
of  the  drift  is  from  30  to  60  feel  in  depth.  It  is  safe  also  for 
the  men,  who  are  in  no  danger,  as  in  the  work  of  ordinarj- 
excavating,  of  being  buried  under  the  falling  debris. 

In  this  case  the  overlying  unproductive  drift  is  not  first  it 
moved,  nor  has  mining  to  be  resorted  to,  but  the  whole  of  the 
drift  is  brought  down  and  passed  through  the  sluice^ 

Hydraulic  mining  of  this  kind  is  not  so  applicable  b> 
Australia,  because  of  the  usual  flatness  of  the  ground,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  finding  fall  for  the  water.  Australian 
gold,  too,  is  more  flaky  and  light  than  Califomian,  so  that 
greater  care  and  skill  are  required  in  intercepting  it,  lest  it 
should  float  off  with  the  water. 

The  wooden  sluice  in  Caltfomia  is  made  of  half-inch  boards 
rough  from  the  saw.  It  is  16  or  [8  inches  wide,  and  it  never 
exceeds  5  feet  Its  fall  or  'grade '  is  from  8  to  18  inches  in  11 
feet  The  stream  of  water  is  usually  about  a  inches  deep  over 
the  bottom.  There  is  also  a  false  bottom,  as  in  the  '  long  torn,' 
which  is  perforated  with  holes,  and  under  this  is  the  true 
bottom,  on  which  are  wedged  riffles,  which  are  placed  some- 
times longitudinally,  with  the  pieces  across,  so  that  the  bottom 
is  divided  into  panels  or  compartments,  and  sometimes  diago- 
nally across  the  trough.  An  average  number  of  twelve  men  are 
employed  to  throw  the  wash  dirt  into  the  sluice,  and  each  man 
will  throw  in  from  i  lo  5  cubic  yards  a  day. 

Run, — The  riffle  bars  soon  wear  out,  and  the  time  they  last 
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often  determines  the  length  of  the  *run,'  or  period  during 
which  the  gold  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  sluice,  otherwise 
the  *  run '  generally  lasts  from  six  to  ten  days. 

Cleaning  up, — At  the  end  of  these  periods  comes  the 
cleaning  up.  At  these  times,  which  last  f^om  half  a  day  to  a 
day,  the  men  cease  throwing  wash-dirt  into  the  sluice.  .They 
take  up  the  riffle  bars  for  a  length  of  about  30  feet  The  water 
flows  on  and  washes  the  gold  to  the  top  of  the  remaining 
riffle  bars,  where,  any  dirt  remaining  having  been  washed  lower 
down,  the  gold  is  scooped  up  with  a  spoon  into  a  pan,  where 
it  is  finally  washed  and  separated.  Another  length  of  riffles  is 
then  taken  up,  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  the  whole  sluice 
is  cleared. 

The  extraction  of  the  gold  from  ground  sluices  that  are 
paved  with  stone  is  a  more  difficult  process,  and  the  gold  dirt 
collected  in  it  has  afterwards  to  be  treated  in  a  broad  sluice  or 
'tom.' 

The  extraction  of  the  finer  particles  of  gold  is  assisted  by 
the  use  of  mercury.  This  metal  is  allowed  to  drop  into  the 
uppermost  end  of  the  sluice,  and  it  usually  amalgamates  with 
the  gold  before  these  two  metals  have  gone  far  down  the  sluice, 
both  of  them  stopping  at  the  first  resting-place. 

Sluice  troughs  are  sometimes  made  double,  so  that  there 
need  be  no  stoppage  while  the  process  of  clearing  up  is  going 
on.  The  arrangement  also  permits  two  companies,  when  they 
can  agree  to  do  so,  working  side  by  side. 

Tail  sluias. — There  are  also  tail  sluices,  which  are  often 
placed  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  where  the  '  tailings'  from  the  first 
sluice  are  treated  over  again.  Occasionally  the  water  flowing 
along  the  floor  of  a  tunnel  in  a  mine  is  used  for  the  purposes 
of  a  sluice.  Some  comparisons  of  the  costs  and  results  of  the 
various  methods  of  extracting  driftal  gold  just  described  are 
given  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

SUNDRY  PARTICULARS  OF  WORK  ANI>    COSTS. 

Gold— Quartz  Mining — Alluvial  and  Hydzmnlic  Miniog —Tables  of  Fv- 
ticulars.— Silver— Altai  Mountains —Dry  Ore  ConcentnLtioii— Mode 
of  Treatment  in  Mexico— Copper  Cape  Mines — Algerian  Mines — ftiji 
Mountain  Mines — Lake  Superior  Copper  Mines. — ^TiN — Costs  of  Wo^ 
in  Cornwall— Percentage  of  Black  Tin  to  Ore;  of  Black  to  McCaUic 
Tin — Cost  of  Dressing— Cost  of  Prepared  Ore  per  Ton — ^Banca,  Ab»> 
tralia,  Red  River,  Cornwall,  Stream  Tin  Workings. — Lbao — ^Vaiiotf 
Costs — Zinc— Various  Costs. — Iron — ^Various  Costs — Deepest  Miae 
Shafts  in  the  World. 

The  following  particulars  of  work  and  costs  derived  from  various 
sources  will,  I  hope,  be  permanently  useful  for  reference,  and 
they  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  prices  paid  and  work  done 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Gold. — Quartz  mining, — In  Victoria  recently  seven  mines 
produced  a  total  of  25,783  tons  of  quartz,  which  was  obtained 
from  depths  of  between  400  and  500  feet  This  quantity  gave 
an  average  of  6  dwts.  7  grains  of  gold  per  ton,  or  of  the  ^ue 
of  about  i/.  5x.  per  ton  of  quartz.  The  lowest  amount  was 
4  dwts.,  and  the  highest  12  dwts.  6  grains. 

29,324  tons  of  quartz  taken  from  five  mines,  at  depths  of 
from  500  to  600  feet,  gave  an  average  of  8  dwts.,  or  one-third 
of  an  ounce  per  ton. 

17,377  tons  of  quartz  raised  from  three  mines,  at  depths  of 
from  600  to  700  feet,  gave  11  dwts.  6  grains  per  ton,  or  of  the 
value  of  about  2/.  2^.  to  the  ton  of  quartz. 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  favour  the  theory  that  quartz 
lodes  become  less  productive  of  gold  in  depth,  as  indeed,  if 
they  continue  in  the  same  strata,  they  should  not 
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There  are  also  rich  discoveries  at  great  depths;  thus  at 
Mariner's  Reef,  83  tons  of  quartz  gave  5  oz.  3  dwts.  of  gold  per 
ton. 

Again,  32  mines  in  Victoria,  with  depths  ranging  from  180 
to  650  feet,  yielded  on  an  average  1 1  dwts.  4  grains  of  gold  per 
ton,  the  lowest  being  i  dwt  18  grains,  and  the  highest  4  oz. 
It  is  considered  that  a  yield  of  from  2  to  3  dwts.  of  gold  per 
ton  of  quartz  will  pay  for  crushing. 

The  lodes  or  dykes  in  the  above  cases  varied  in  width  from 
4  inches  to  120  feet,  the  mean  width  being  about  8  feet,  each 
lode  varying  in  width  in  its  course  downwards  and  horizontally. 
The  cost  of  pumping  averages  3/.  a  day.  The  cost  of  raising 
I  ton  of  quartz  from  a  depth  of  550  feet  was  9^.  per  ton.  The 
cost  of  sinking  shafts  was  10/.  per  foot 

At  Black  Hill,  on  the  River  Yarra-Yarra,  the  cost  of  getting 
quartz  per  ton  is,  in  an  open  quarry  4s.  2d,,  in  undergroimd 
mining  9^.  The  cost  of  crushing  was  4s,  per  ton.  The  average 
yearly  earnings  of  gold  miners  have  increased  from  93/.  i6s.  2d, 
in  1873,  to  no/,  in  1876.  At  the  Litde  Annie  Mine  in  Colo- 
rado, which  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the  two  highest 
mines  in  the  world,  382  tons  of  rock  were  crushed  in  the  close 
of  the  year  1877,  at  the  rate  of  8^  tons  every  24  hours.  The 
value  of  the  gold  obtained  was  ^^4,580,  and  the  cost  of  mining 
and  crushing  ;$i,945,  the  yield  of  gold  per  ton  being  ;$i,i99. 
In  the  b^inning  of  1875,  ^i^^4i  tons  were  crushed,  which 
gave  ;Jio,507 ;  the  cost  was  $^,^6^,  i8c.,  or  a  net  profit  of 
about  7^.  per  ton  of  ore.  The  Americans  can,  generally  speak- 
ing, quite  equal  the  Australians  in  making  a  small  proportion 
of  gold  pay  a  profit 

Alluvial  and  hydraulic  tnining, — In  Australia  four  men 
filling  a  long  tom,  or  raised  sluice,  will  remove  and  wash  24 
cubic  yards  of  ground  per  day — 6  cubic  yards  per  man.  In 
ground  sluicing  with  a  sufficiency  of  water  the  results  will  be 
more,  varying  with  the  skill  of  the  men,  the  inclination  of  the 
sluice,  and  the  density  of  the  ground.  A  favourable  instance 
is  given  of  operations  in  the  hill  overlooking  Allan's  Flat, 
Yackandanah.    The  ground  sluiced  was  a  quartzosed  gravel 
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3  feet  deep,  the  quantity  of  water  used  was  about  500  gtlkm 
minute,  the  number  of  men  3,  and  the  ground  removed  15 
cubic  yards  a  day  =  50  yards  a  man. 

In  hydraulic  ox  jet  mining  the  results  vary  according  to  th 
quantity  of  water  employed  and  the  height  of  its  aouroe,  or  il 
immediate  fall  above  the  point  of  operation,  together  with  di 
compactness  or  looseness  of  the  ground.  The  quantity  < 
earth  removed  varies  from  50  to  200  cubic  yards  a  man.  Th 
costs  of  working  a  face  of  drift  per  day  are  dius  estimated  : 

£      M.     d. 

Three  men,  tt  8x.  each  •  •  .  .140 
360,000  gallons  of  water,  at  0*35^.  .  .  10  o 
Repairs  and  renewals  •        .        •         •  60 

200 

In  average  claims  7  of  a  grain  of  gold  per  cubic  yan 
will  cover  costs.  In  favourable  hydraulic  mining  the  costs  havi 
been  defrayed  by  a  less  proportion  per  cubic  yard.  The  twi 
following  tables,  given  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bowie,*  will  afford  very  fill 
particulars  of  work,  costs,  and  results  at  two  of  the  claims  0 
the  La  Grange  Hydraulic  Mining  Co.  in  California. 

Silver. — In  the  Altai  Mountains,  in  the  south-east  0 
Siberia,  the  silver  ore  is  quarried  in  open  excavations,  as  wd 
as  in  underground  chambers,  and  after  being  picked  and  sortei 
the  silver  is  obtained  by  smelting. 

The  following  account  by  Herr  Richter  ^  of  the  processe 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  silver  in  Mexico  gives  many  dc 
tails  of  work,  and  it  will  supplement  the  brief  reference  to  th' 
dressing  of  silver  ores  given  in  chapter  xxxviii. 

The  ores  raised  at  the  Tajo  Mine  at  Rosario,  near  Mazatlai 
are  essentially  mixtures  of  quartz  with  argentic  sulphides,  an< 
probably  some  silver  and  gold,  together  with  some  galena,  brow 
blende,  and  pyritic  minerals ;  the  average  contents  of  silvc 
being  40  ounces  and  of  gold  2  j  ounces  per  ton,  with  fioi 
6  to  8  per  cent  of  lead  and  zinc     The  reduction  is  effected  b 

*  Engifteering  and  Mining  Jourftal^  December  15,  1877. 

•  Zeitschrift  ftir  Berg-y  Hiitten-  und  Saiinenwesen,  voL  xxiv.  p.  264,  j 
translated  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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the  American  method  of  pan  amalgamation  without  previous 
roasting.  The  ore  is  partially  divided,  by  hand-picking,  into 
rich  and  poor  classes,  without,  however,  attempting  to  remove 
any  of  the  lead  or  zinc  minerals,  which  are  passed  by  a  mill  of 
twenty  stamper-heads,  with  rotating  lifters  weighing  7  cwt  and 
making  sixty  9-inch  strokes  per  minute,  through  grates  having 
apertures  ^  inch  in  diameter,  24  tons  being  stamped  daily. 
The  slimes  pass  first  into  a  pit  3*3  feet  deep  and  9*8  feet  in 
cross  section,  where  the  richer  material  forming  the  normal  ore 
for  the  pans  is  deposited,  after  which  a  second  collection  of 
poorer  stuff  is  made  in  a  second  pit  of  the  same  size,  and  finally 
the  waste,  together  with  that  from  the  pans,  is  passed  through 
a  series  of  catch-pits  98  feet  long,  5  feet  broad,  and  3*3  feet 
deep. 

The  reduction  of  the  richer  slimes  is  effected  in  pan  amal- 
gamators of  the  improved  Vamey  pattern,*  which  perform  the 
three  operations  of  grinding  the  particles  of  ore  to  impalpable 
mud,  mixing  the  particles  with  the  chloridising  agent,  and  re- 
ducing and  amalgamating  the  silver  minerals.  The  pan  is 
essentially  a  mill,  with  cast-iron  instead  of  stone  grinding  sur- 
faces, which  is  adopted  partly  from  economy  and  partly  from 
the  property  possessed  by  iron  of  reducing  the  merciuial 
chlorides.  These  surfaces  are  put  together  in  segments,  so  as 
to  be  easily  renewable,  as  they  are  worn  out  in  forty  days  when 
worked  at  seventy  revolutions  per  minute.  The  charge  of  the 
pans  is  800  pounds  of  ore  stuff  from  the  stamps,  which  is  mixed 
into  a  thin  mud  by  adding  water  and  running  the  pan  for 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  until  the  materials  are  sufficiently 
ground.  During  this  period  a  jet  of  steam  is  introduced,  in 
order  to  warm  up  the  contents  to  176°  F.  Chloridising  and 
reducing  agents  are  then  added  in  the  following  proportions  : 
sulphate  of  copper,  4  pounds  ;  salt,  40  pounds ;  and  mercury, 
from  70  to  90  pounds,  including  ^  pound  of  zinc  amalgam  ;  or 
about  13  times  as  much  salt,  and  32  times  as  much  mercury,  as 
is  used  in  the  Mexican  or  '  patio '  process  of  amalgamation. 

»  Vide  Elements  of  Metallurgy,  by  J.  A.  Phillips,  p.  650  et  seq.     Also 
Hague  and  King's  Mina  of  Nevada,  and  Raymond's  Reports,  &c. 

C  C 
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The  copper  salt  is  added  in  somewhat  lai^er  quantity  than  I 
would  be  required  for  the  chlorination  of  the  whole  of  the  sOtct,  1 
assuming  it  to  be  effected  by  cupric  chloride.     The  leacdoos  ] 
are  considered  by  the  autlior  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  I 
those  in  the  *  patio '  process,  and  as  probably  occurring  in  tbe  I 
following  order:  amalgamation  of  metallic  silver  and  gold; 
conversion  of  cupric  sulphate  into  chloride  ;    conversion  (rf 
silver  sulphide  by  cupric  chloride,  with  the  formation  of  cupreous  I 
chloride,  into  silver  chloride  ;  reduction  and  amalgamation  d 
the  latter  by  metallic  mercury ;  and,  finally,  decomposition  d 
the  mercurial  chlorides  formed  by  the  iron  of  the  pan.    The 
zinc  amalgam  is  said  to  help  by  the  production  of  electric 
currents.     Like  the  Mexican  process,  the  method  is  not  wd  I 
suited  for  the  treatment  of  minerals  containing  lead,  zinc,  a 
antimony,  the  working  of  such  ores  being  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  silver  and  mercury. 

The  amalgamation  process  proper  requires  about  four  hom 
the  progress  of  the  operation  being  controlled  by  washing  oat 
samples  of  the  mud  at  intervals,  and  observing  the  colour  and 
form  of  the  mercury  globule  obtained,  which  should  be  grey, 
and  *  tail,'  or  assume  an  oval  form. 

The  finished  charge  from  the  pan  is  received  in  a  cylin- 
drical washing  vat,  or  settler,  and  allowed  to  rest  for  an  hour, 
whereby  the  bulk  of  the  mercury  and  amalgam  separate  from 
the  mud  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  Afterwards  the  lighter  par- 
ticles are  removed  through  a  hole  in  the  side  by  a  stream  of 
water,  which  flows  for  fifty  minutes  ;  lastly,  the  bulk  of  the 
mercury  is  separated  from  the  remaining  heavy  mud  charged 
with  ore,  by  drawing  it  from  a  lower  opening  for  ten  minutes. 
As  the  amalgam  is  very  poor,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
mercury  used,  only  the  excess  of  the  latter  introduced  at  each 
washing  above  a  large  fixed  amount  is  removed  in  clearing  the 
settler,  the  whole  quantity  being  only  removed  at  intervals  of 
eight  days. 

The  waste  or  tailings  of  the  first  operation,  consisting  largely 
of  heavy  metallic  sulphides,  with  probably  some  silver  sulphide, 
and  containing  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  original  amount  of  silver. 
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are  reworked  in  four  large  pans  or  'tailing  mills/  which  take 
charges  of  double  the  weight  of  those  worked  in  the  ore-pans, 
but  are  otherwise  similarly  arranged.  An  assay  of  this  material 
gave  28  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  appeared  by  vanning  to 
consist  of  ^  of  quartz  and  ^  of  heavy  sulphides,  pyrites^ 
blende,  and  galena.  The  reagents  used  per  iy6oo-pound 
charge  are  :  salt  40  pounds,  sulphate  of  copper  5^  pounds,  and 
mercury  1 20  pounds,  the  latter  being  about  seventy  times  the 
weight  of  the  silver  in  the  ore. 

The  working  of  the  tailings,  both  in  the  pans  and  settlers^ 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  in  the  ore  mills.  The  waste  from  the 
last  washing,  containing  about  i  ounce  to  the  ton,  is  passed 
through  a  catch-pit  before  being  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  A 
further  quantity  of  20  per  cent  of  silver  is  recovered  by  the 
second  operation,  showing  the  final  loss  to  be  about  15  per 
cent  of  that  contained  in  the  ore.  Allowing  four  hours  for  the 
filling  of  the  tailing  tanks,  the  extraction  of  the  silver  from  the 
ore,  counting  from  the  first  charging  of  the  ore-pan,  is  effected 
in  sixteen  hours.  The  amalgam  collected  is  treated  at  intervals 
by  filtration  through  canvas,  after  which  it  is  washed  in  quanti- 
ties of  a  few  hundredweights  at  a  time  in  a  pan  with  water  to 
clear  it  from  mechanical  impurities,  filtered  a  second  time,  and 
finally  heated  in  retorts  holding  1,200  pounds.  The  time  re- 
quired for  distillation  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  hours,  on  account 
of  the  great  variability  in  its  composition.  The  sponge  silver 
for  the  retorts  is  melted  in  blacklead  crucibles  holding  50 
pounds  and  run  into  bars. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  pan  process,  as  compared  with 
other  metallurgical  operations,  namely,  speed  and  cheapness  of 
work,  together  with  large  production  from  a  small  plant,  are, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  obtained  by  a  considerable  waste  of 
silver,  which  he  calculates  at  187  per  cent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity, and  as  due  to  the  effect  of  the  lead  and  zinc  ore.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  gold  is,  however,  saved.  The  loss  of  merciuy 
is  2  pounds  per  2,000  pounds  of  ore  treated,  or  80  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  silver.  The  staff  required  is  very  small 
With  twelve  workmen  of  all  descriptions  about  17  tons  of  ore 
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are  treated  per  day.  The  machinery  is  driven  by  steam  powc 
the  cost  of  wood  for  two  engines  bdng  about  SI  daily.  Tl 
total  cost  of  working,  including  wages,  materials^  wear  i 
machinery,  &c,  is  about  a/,  per  ton  of  ore  treated,  oar  aboi 
IS.  2d,  of  silver  recovered. 

The  next  table,  by  Mr.  A.  Trippel,*  of  New  York,  affimls 
view  of  the  results  and  costs  of  the  dry  concentration  of  sihn 
ore  at  the  Manhattan  Silver  Mill,  Nevada  : 

Copper. — At  the  Cape  copper  mines  the  costs  of  extractio 
and  dressing  ready  for  sale  during  recent  years  have  been  a 
follows : 

Costs  inclusive  of  all  charges,  carriage  to  England 

included,  in  1874 10    9  per  mwt. 

»>  »•  »»  f»        '875  10    2  .      „ 

»>  f»  »f  >f        '876  9  10        „ 

f>  »  f»  »f         1S77  81         „ 

Or  an  average  of  9^.  8^.  per  unit  on  a  yearly  output  of  12,00 
tons  of  30  per  cent.  ore.  The  cost  of  raising  the  ore  to  th 
surface  is  3^.  2d,  per  unit,  or  4/.  15X.  per  ton  of  ore.  In  thi 
case  it  is  the  high  percentage  of  copper  in  the  ore  that  enable 
the  mines  to  be  worked  at  a  profit 

Professor  Ansted '  gives  the  cost  of  getting  the  ore  at  th< 
mines  of  Boudendach  in  Algeria  at  52^.  per  ton,  dressed  to  \ 
percentage  of  16  J.  The  dressing  is  put  at  30J.  a  ton  ;  carriagi 
to  Port  Tenez,  8j.  ;  total,  4/.  iSj.,  which,  with  freight  t< 
Swansea,  i2j.,  makes  5/.  \os,  a  ton,  to  which  should  be  adde< 
costs  of  management,  &c.  At  \2s.  per  unit  the  value  ii 
Swansea  would  be  10/.  per  ton. 

At  the  Parys  Mountain  Mines  in  Anglesea,  the  North  Dis 
covery  and  Carregydol  lodes,  fig.  55,  averaged  six  to  seven  ton 
of  copper  ore,  of  about  5  per  cent,  value  per  cubic  fathom 
The  ground  was  hard,  and  blunted  the  tools  rapidly.  The  cos 
of  driving  was  from  9/.  to  10/.  per  fathom,  and  the  cost  o 
stoping  5/.  to  6/.  per  cubic  fathom.  The  average  cost  of  gettinj 

'  Engineering  and  Mining  Jimnud  of  New  York, 
2  Scenery^  Science^  and  Art, 
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the  ore  out  of  the  mine  was  from  5J.  61/.  to  7/.  per  unit  7 
dressing  cost  from  $£•  to  6s.  per  unit,  to  which,  if  we  add  co 
of  manngement  and  renewals,  the  ore  would  cost  from  los.  i 
to  iir.  per  unit 

At  the  1-ake  Superior  Copper  Mines  the  cost  of  raisi 
'stamp  work'-— the  middle  quality  of  the  ores — at  the  Hog 
Mine,  inclusive  of  all  operations  necessary  for  preparing  the  e 
for  market,  after  the  mine  had  been  laid  open  for  sloping,  w: 
some  years  since,  as  follows  : 


Stoping 

Filling,  taoding,  and  wheeling    . 


0  kilns 


Burning,  ioduding  wood  and  labour 

Dressing 

Sleani  engine  and  l&bour  at  stamps 
Miscellaaeous  chaises,  carpenler,  smith,  &c. 


*2   00 


^4  43 


The  stamp  work  is  reckoned  to  produce  90  per  cent  of  pu 
metal. 

The  production  of  metallic  copper  from  the  whole  of  tf 
ivorkings  of  the  Hogan  and  Stourtenburgh  Mines  was  appron 
mately  225  lbs.  per  fathom. 

Tin.— The  following  particulars  of  prices  paid  for  gener 
raining  work  in  Cornwall  are  partly  applicable  to  mining  fi 
copper. 

The  sizes  of  shafts  in  the  county  are  from  5  to  1$  feet  Ion 
by  3  to  5  feet  wide.     The  prices  paid  for  sinking  shafts  are  : 


In  soft  clay  slate,  to  a  depth  of  30  fathoms  from 

surface a  to  3  per  faihor 

„                        „                      below  this  depth  3  to  4  „ 

in  hard  clay  slate,  to  a  depth  of  so  fathoms  .         .  4  to  6  „ 

,1                        I,                      below  this  depth  j  tu  8  ,, 
Where  powder  is  used,   or  in   ordinnry  bloating 

ground,  to  a  depth  of  30  fathoms        .         .  6  to  S  „ 

below  this  depth  10  to  30  „ 

.  70  to  80  ,, 


In  extreme  casa  of  hudness 
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Driving  levels,  about  two-thirds  of  the  preceding  prices.  Smaller 
levels  in  easy  ground  are  driven  at  from  Ss,  to  12s.  per  fathom 
forward. 

Stoping  costs  about  two-fifths  of  the  price  of  driving  levels. 

Average  cost  of  breaking  and  selecting  the  ore,  and  sending 
it  to  the  surface,  4s.  to  Ss,  per  ton. 

The  eight  mines  named  below  gave,  in  1866,  the  following 
proportions  of  black  tin  to  the  ton  of  ore  raised  : 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Huel  Kitty       . 

.     84 

East  Cam  Brea 

.     18 

Dolcoath . 

.        .     56 

Polberro  Consols 

.     14 

Tin  Croft 

.    35 

Huel  Coates     . 

6 

Hucl  Uny 

.    23 

Llanwit    . 

.       4 

At  St  Ives  Consols  as  much  as  1,344  lbs.  have  been  obtained 
to  the  ton  of  ore,  but  the  average  was  only  45  lbs. 

In  1856,  of  thirty-two  of  the  best  mines  the  highest 
average  was  given  by  Huelvor,  which  gave  144  lbs.  to  the  ton 
of  ore. 

The*4)resent  percentage  of  black  tin  derived  from  all  the 
tin  ore  sent  through  the  stamps  and  dressing  floors  of  Cornwall 
is  estimated  at  2  per  cent.,  or  nearly  45  lbs.  to  the  ton  of  ore. 

In  1877, 14,142  tons  of  black  tin  gave  9,500  tons  of  metallic 
tin.  It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  that  100  lbs.  of  black  tin 
yields  about  70  lbs.  of  metallic  or  block  tin. 

The  cost  of  mining  and  preparing  tin  ore  for  the  market 
has  decreased  during  recent  years  at  the  best  mines  from  52/. 
to  27/.  per  ton.  Possibly  35/.  may  more  nearly  represent  what 
at  present  may  be  considered  the  lowest  average  price  as  spread 
over  a  number  of  the  best  mines. 

Fifty  tons  of  ore  will  ordinarily  have  to  be  mined  to  pro- 
duce one  ton  of  black  tin.  If  we  put  the  cost  of  stoping 
per  fathom  at  3/.,  and  take  four  square  fathoms  of  a  lode  4  feet 
wide  as  equal  to  50  tons,  this  would  give  12/.  The  cost  of 
dressing,  from  the  pit's  mouth  to  the  ore  bin,  varies  from  5/.  to 
12/.,  but  9/.  is  taken  as  the  average;  this  would  make  21/. 
Then  come  dues,  cost  of  management,  pumping,  and  renewals, 
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so  that  we  amnot  at  present  reckon  upon  a  much  less  oos 
than  35/.  per  ton. 

At  the  stockwerk  of  Altenberg,  Saxony,  fig.  66,  the  whol 
mass  is  quarried,  stamped,  and  washed ;  the  proportion  0 
black  tin  being  2  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

At  ihe  alluvia]  tin  mines  of  Banca,  a  workman,  in  a  day  0 
nine  hours,  removes,  with  the  aid  of  water,  from  350  to  531 
cubic  feet  of  earth.  The  lop  ground  is  dug  off  and  removed 
and  then  a  stream  of  neater  turned  oa  Bowls,  launders,  an 
strips  or  strakes,  are  used  for  intercepting  the  tin,  as  in  alluvia 
gold  mining.  The  experienced  labourers  receive  i/,  f>er  monti 
and  their  board.  The  new-comers  only  receiie  13s.  4J.  ani 
their  board.  The  quantity  of  earth  removed  yearly  for  ead 
person  of  all  sorts  at  a  mine  is  estimated  at  about  12,000  cul» 
feet  i  the  yearly  yield  of  metallic  tin  for  each  employ^  of  a! 
kinds  being  i  z  cwt. 

In  Australia,  in  washing  for  stream  tin,  a  man  is  said  ti 
handle,  or  pass  through  his  hands,  10  tons  of  earth  a  day. 

In  Cornwall,  in  1876,  800  persons  of  all  sorts  were  em 
ployed  in  alluvial  tin  mining  on  the  Red  River.  The  pto 
duction  of  tin  ore  amounted  in  value  to  18,460/.,  and  thi 
average  earnings  to  i  os.  a  week. 

Lead. — At  the  Van  Mines  at  the  present  time  the  cost  o 
stoping  ranges  from  40s.  to  8ar.  per  fathom.  In  Caidiganshin 
and  Carnarvonshire  the  prices  range  higher,  as  they  also  do  ii 
lodes  in  the  limestone  districts.  The  cost  of  driving  is  nearlj 
double  this  price.  The  cost  of  sinking  winzes  about  the  sami 
— of  rising,  or  working  a  winze  or  a  shaft  upwards,  about  one 
half  more. 

The  paying  lead  mines  contain  from  25  cwt.  to  3  tons  o 
ore  per  fathom,  with  varying  quantities  of  blende.  There  i 
not  as  yet,  I  think,  an  instance  of  a  lead  mine  paying  on  ai 
average  production  of  less  than  35  cwt  per  fathom,  but  then 
ought  to  be  many.  In  an  ordinary  mine,  in  which  from  one 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  lode  contains  ore,  the  cos 
of  stoping  may  be  roughly  taken  at  about  one-third  of  the  tota 
cost  of  the  ore  when  prepared  ready  for  sale  :  one-third  beinj 
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apportioned  to  development  and  exploration,  and  the  other  third 
to  pumping,  general  expenses,  and  management  A  rib  of  lead 
one  inch  wide  in  a  lode  represents  10  to  12  cwt  per  fathom. 

In  Carnarvonshire  the  hand-dressing  of  lead  costs  from 
iSs,  to  20s,  per  ton  ;  but,  by  machine-dressing,  it  is  done  at  an 
average  cost  of  13J.  per  ton. 

At  the  Flintshire  Lead  Mines,  worked  in  lodes,  the  cost  of 
dressing  is  put  at  about  16^*.  per  ton. 

At  the  North  Hendre  Lead  Mine,  which  is  worked  in  a  *  flat ' 
lode  or  bed,  fig.  97,  the  prices  paid  are :  for  raising  lead,  20^. 
per  ton  ;  for  tramming  the  same  a  distance  of  300  yards,  i6x. 
per  20  tons ;  for  dressing  the  ore — most  of  it  being  in  lumps — 
ready  for  sale,  9^.  per  ton ;  for  driving  levels  in  limestone 
3/.  loj.  per  yard. 

ZiNa — This  metal  is,  as  we  have  seen,  closely  associated 
with  lead  ores.  The  cost  of  dressing  the  ore  at  the  Flintshire 
mines  is  from  iis.  to  16^*.  per  ton. 

Mr.  E.  Gybbon  Spilsburg  *  gives  the  following  table  of  the 
cost  of  zinc  extraction  at  the  Lancaster  County  Zinc  Mines, 
Philadelphia : 

Cost  of  mining  40  tons  of  ore  a  day  at  /i  00     .  .         .  /40  00 

Transportation  to  dressing  floors  .         .         .         .         .         .       2  00 

Dressing  40  tons,  loss  in  weight  ^b  26*63  tons  dressed        .        .     20  00 

Two  engineers  at  /i  50 3  00 

Two  tons  of  hard  coal  at  j^  2  38 4  76 

Labour  in  roasting  26*63  tons  at  / 1  00  per  ton  .        .         .        .26613 

Fuel,  26*63  ^01^  at  /4  00 106  52 

Labour  to  reduce,  say  24  tons  calcined  ore,  say  18  shifts,  at  gg  00 

per  shift 162  00 

Fuel  for  reduction  in  furnaces,  25  tons  at  /2  38  .  .  .  •59  50 
Fuel  used  for  reduction  in  retorts,  7|  tons  at  /i  50     .        .        .      1 1  25 

Retorts  used,  54  at  75c 40  50 

Condensers  used,  i8oat2C' 3  60 

/479  76 
Ten  per  cent,  of  above  for  wear  and  tear  and  general  management.     47  98 

^527  74 
Zinc  produced  would  be  at  lowest  possible  estimate  9,900  lbs. 

*  Engineering  and  Mining youmcU^  New  York,  Tuly  1877. 
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point  the  road  is  all  downhill,  commencing  with  an  inclined 
plane  2,332  feet  long  and  1,125  feet  fall,  to  a  cart-road  about 
3  J  miles  long,  on  a  gradient  of  i  in  11,  leading  to  Meiem, 
where  there  is  a  second  inclined  plane  846  feet  long,  and 
479  feet  fall,  at  the  bottom  of  which  new  and  large  dressing 
floors  are  in  course  of  erection.  From  the  new  dressing  floors 
a  road  of  5  miles,  on  a  gradient  of  i  in  135,  leads  to  a  third 
inclined  plane,  1,430  and  479  feet  fall,  to  a  point  on  the  road 
to  Sterzing,  about  3J  miles  distant  from  the  railway  station. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  stuff"  from  the  mine  travels  first 
uphill  about  1,100  feet  for  about  i^  mile  to  the  summit,  thence 
about  3,240  feet  down  in  5  miles  to  the  dressing  floors.  The 
farther  distance  to  the  station  is  nearly  10  miles. 

A  portion  of  the  ore,  that  containing  lead,  is  dressed  at  the 
mines ;  the  works,  which  from  their  altitude  can  only  be  used 
during  four  months  of  the  year,  include  forty  heads  of  stamps, 
eight  V-channel  classifiers  {spitzluttm),  two  spitzkasten,  eight 
percussion  and  jagging  sieves,  and  ten  double  Rittinger  percus- 
sion tables,  the  power  being  supplied  by  an  overshot  wheel 
driven  by  the  water  of  the  Schwarzensee,  a  lake  7,400  feet 
above  the  sea  level  The  lower  works  at  Meiem,  which  are 
available  during  nine  months  in  the  year,  are  divided  into  two 
parts  :  that  for  the  coarser  mineral,  containing  Blake  crushers, 
picking  tables,  sizing  drums,  and  coarse  jiggers,  is  driven  by  a 
water-pressure  engine,  on  Mayer's  principle;  the  second,  for 
the  finer  sizes,  driven  by  a  Girard  turbine,  contains  20  heads 
of  stamps  and  ten  double  percussion  tables,  besides  the  neces- 
sary centrifugal  pump  elevators  and  slime  pits ;  a  third  portion, 
containing  the  crushing  rolls,  is  not  yet  erected.  In  their 
present  condition  the  mines  are  equal  to  an  annual  production 
of  2,500  to  3,000  tons  of  blende  in  lumps,  and  4,200  to  4,500 
tons  in  various  dressed  sizes,  averaging  42  to  45  per  cent, 
produce  for  zinc,  and  320  tons  of  dressed  lead  ore,  but  when 
the  machinery  and  road  are  completed  these  quantities  will  be 
increased  threefold. 

Iron. — The  costs  of  working  the  Clay-Band  ironstone  of 
the  Warwickshire  coalfield  in  the  years  1874-5  was : 
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o 

7       .» 

65.. 
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The  ore  was  sold  at  iis.  &d.  per  ton  delivered  in  trucks  \ 
the  colliery. 

The  costs  of  working  the  mainband  of  the  Cleveland  inn 
stone  is  approximately  10^.  to  is.  yl,  per  ton,  ajMut  boA 
management  and  outside  expenses. 

It  is  said  that  Spanish  haematites  of  60  per  cent  stxeogt 
can  be  delivered  free  in  Philadelphia  for  35X.  per  ton. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  of  statistics  with  a  list  of  the  deepe 
mines  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  as  compiled  h 
Mr.  W.  Rowley,  F.G.S.,  of  Leeds,^  which  also  includes  tfa 
deepest  shafts  of  coal'  mines : 


Country 

Name  of  mine 

District 

Mineral  worked 

Depeh, 
yards 

I 

Austria 

Adalbert 

Birkenberg 

Silver  and  Lead 

i»093 

2 

Belgium 

Viviers 

Gilly 

Coal 

940 

3 

Saxony 

Zwickaw 

Coal 

879 

4 

Prussia 

Samon 

St.  Andre 

Silver 

844 

5 

Great  Britain 

Rosebridge 

Wigan 

Coal 

814 

6 

Norway 

Kongsbcrg 

Silver 

623 

7 

Hungary 

Amalia 

Schmeritz 

Gold  and  Silver 

590 

8 

Prussia 

Camphausen 

Saarbnick 

Coal 

550 

9 

Spain 

La  Luerti 

Canada 

Silver 

516 

10 

Italy 

Monte  Masio 

Gavarrono 

Lignite 

481 

II 

Sweden 

Bersbo 

Copper 

459 

12 

Pays-bas  (?) 

Whilhelm 

Kerkrade 

Coal 

364 

13 

Baden 

Hagenback 

Coal 

360 

14 

Portugal 

Taylor 

Palhal 

Copper 

359 

15 

Bavaria 

Max 

Stockholm 

Coal 

2S6 

16 

Russia 

Turjinsk 

Copper 

202 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  Snailbeach  Lead  Mini 
Shropshire,  which  is  now  463  yards  deep. 

»  Mining  Journal^  October  28,  1876. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS, 

Large  Proportion  of  Unprofitable  Mines — Unsuccessful  British  Mining  in 
America — Causes — Want  of  Knowledge  of  First  Principles — Insuffi- 
cient Capital — Excess  of  Unproductive  Capital — Exorbitant  Prices  paid 
for  Mines — Expensive  General  Management — Ditto  Local  Management 
—Mine  Gambling — Rules  to  Regulate  the  Sale  and  Purchase  of  Mines 
— Possible  Reduction  in  the  Cost  of  Working  Mines— Remedies — 
Possible  Future  of  Successful  Mining — Concluding  Observations. 

Admitting,  as  I  think  we  must,  now  that  we  are  approaching 
the  end  of  our  inquiries,  the  great  scientific  and  mechanical 
interest  attaching  to  metalliferous  mines  and  mining,  it  is  hu- 
miliating to  have  to  confess  that  the  majority  of  mining  enter- 
prises are  commercial  failures. 

It  is  still  more  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  this 
confession  applies  with  particular  force  to  mining  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  more  so,  since,  for  their  size,  these  islands  are 
the  most  highly  mineralised  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  A 
larger  proportion  of  mines  pay,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  for 
working,  in  America  and  in  Germany ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  most  unsuccessful  mines  in  North- Western 
America  are  those  worked  by  English  companies  and  under 
English  management.  It  is  said  that  of  American  mines  intro- 
duced into  this  country  within  the  last  seven  years,  all  but  one 
or  two  have  been  failures,  and  have  entailed  a  loss  of  money 
amounting  to  10,000,000/. 

Then  there  are  between  500  and  600  lead  mines  in  this 
country,  of  which  scarcely  fifty  are  paying  a  profit  There  are 
104  copper  mines,  making  returns  of  ore,  of  which,  I  do  not 
think,  more  than  a  dozen  are  worked  profitably.     Indeed,  we 
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may  safely  assume  that  the  proportion  of  unprofitable  to  pro- 
fitable mines  b  ten  to  one. 

This  is  a  serious  state  of  things,  and  one  that  almost 
amounts  to  a  national  disgrace,  and  it  behoves  us  to  seriously 
consider  whether  it  arises  fi-om  unavoidable  difiSculties,  inherent 
in  mining,  or  whether  any  part  of  the  cause  of  fidlure  may  be 
moved 

Mining  is,  at  the  best,  an  adventurous  business,  and^  as 
such,  it  is  a  business  for  energetic  and  adventurous  men, 
bom  explorers,  who  have  time  or  money,  or  both,  to  spare. 
Happily,  there  are  plenty  such. 

If  my  readers  have  followed  this  book  closely,  they  must,  I 
think,  have  come  with  me  to  the  conclusion  that  mining  need 
not  be  such  a  risky  business  as  it  is,  and  that  the  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  unsuccessful  mines  may  be  considerably  re- 
duced. Por,  first,  there  are  a  good  many  such  mines  that, 
hitherto  from  want  of  knowledge,  have  been  opened  in  strata 
where  there  can  be  little  or  no  prospect  of  success.  I  know  of 
many  such — lead  mines,  for  examj^le — whose  explorations  are 
now  being  pushed  forward  in  the  soft  black  Lingula  Flags  below, 
and  in  the  unproductive  Bala  beds  above,  the  Llandeilo  lead 
strata.  One  case  occurs  to  me,  where  a  *  lead  mine '  has  been 
struggling  for  years  in  the  Wenlock  Shale  of  North  Wales,  the 
discovery  of  an  occasional  string  or  bunch  of  galena  enabling 
the  explorers  to  defy  the  geologists. 

Numbers  of  mines,  too,  in  limestone  districts  are  being  un- 
successfully worked  in  shale,  grit  beds,  and  the  unproducrive 
dark  limestone  beds.  Here,  then,  is  a  large  class  of  mines 
which  are  unsuccessful  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  their 
promoters  and  managers  of  the  first  principles  governing  the 
accumulation  of  ore  deposits. 

The  same  ignorance  has,  I  fear,  often  led  to  the  loss  of 
much  money  in  unwise  explorations  in  the  known  producrive 
horizons  of  ore. 

There  are  mines  also  that  owe  their  abandonment  to  want 
of  sufficient  capital.  The  costs  and  possible  requirements  of 
the  undertaking  had  not  been  carefully  considered  in  the  first 
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instance.  It  is  the  old  story,  oft  repeated,  of  *  beginning  to 
build,  and  not  being  able  to  finish.'  The  result  has  been  in- 
adequate machinery  to  cope  with  the  water,  the  expenditure  of 
what  money  there  was  in  an  endeavour  after  immediate  surface 
results,  an  inability  to  pay  the  rent,  and  the  lapse  of  the  lease  ; 
and  in  some  mines  of  real  worth  a  sum  of  money  being  paid 
yearly  for  bank  commission  and  interest  that  of  itself  would 
pay  a  moderate  dividend  on  the  capital  actually  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  the  mine.  To  mining  readers  more  than 
one  Cornish  mine  will  afford  illustrations  of  this. 

Another  group  of  unsuccessful  mines  owe  their  failure  to  a 
mistake  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  last,  which  is  the  over- 
loading of  the  mine  with  unnecessary  and  unproductive  capital. 
Sums  of  from  10,000/.  to  70,000/.  are  asked  and  paid  for  mines 
which  a  few  moments  of  ordinary  business  thought  will  show 
could  not  at  the  best  ever  pay  a  mining  profit  on  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  sum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  capital 
required  for  working  them.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  very  great 
success  of  one  or  two  mines  in  a  country,  like  the  richness  of  one 
or  two  prizes  in  a  lottery,  throw  a  glamour  and  haze  over  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  invest  in  such  undertakings,  and  who, 
unfortunately,  are  usually  people  of  limited  means,  who  are 
eager  to  become  rich,  or  to  increase  their  scanty  means. 

The  last-named  group  of  unsuccessfiil  mines  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  another  group,  which  is  ruined  by  expensive  man- 
agement and  working.  If  we  imagine  a,  company  formed  in 
London,  with  a  lord  for  its  chairman,  and  a  general  and  a 
colonel  among  its  directors,  with  a  managing  director,  a  secre- 
tary, and  a  consulting  referee,  in  order  to  manage  and  carry  on 
an  ordinary  grocery  business  in  a  small  country  town,  we  have 
supposed  something  that  is  not  a  whit  more  ridiculous  than  are 
the  confederations  fi-equently  established  to  work  good  little 
mines  which,  at  the  most,  cannot  3rield  more  than  the  profits  of 
a  grocery  business.  These  mines,  and  there  are  numbers  of 
them,  would  pay  a  moderate  profit  to  a  limited  local  partner- 
ship, but  the  little  profit  is  more  than  swamped  by  the  remune- 
ration and  travelling  expenses  of  directors,  secretary,  engineers^ 
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and  the  like.    Happily,  we  find  many  such  mines  pajring  sa 
local  partnerships,  especially  where  one  of  the  owaieis  tesid 

or  is  often  at  the  mine. 

The  baneful  influence  of  the  two  last  causes  extends  to  ti 
local  management  of  the  mines.  The  mine  is  worked  « 
the  reports  are  made  too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  a  view 
the  '  bull '  and '  bear '  operations  on  the  stock  market,  and  offa 
with  a  view  to  the  money  to  be  made,  or  the  greater  share 
the  mine  to  be  secured  by  a  reconstruction  or  a  refloating 
the  company,  after  a  preliminary  winding-up. 

The  fact,  too,  that  more  money  is  made  in  good  times  1 
floating  such  mines  than  by  working  them,  induces  a  gamblii 
and  reckless  spirit  among  all  the  officials,  and,  it  may  b 
among  the  miners  at  a  mine. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  at  mines  which  have  been  dear 
paid  for,  and  are  expensively  managed,  the  prices  i>aid  fi 
driving,  sinking,  sloping,  and  for  most  work  out  of  sigh 
average  higher  under  equal  conditions  than  do  those  j>aid  i 
mines  worked  for  business  profit  under  careful  personal  mar 
agement 

Turning  to  foreign  mines  worked  by  Englishmen  we  see 
few  which,  from  their  extraordinary  riches,  do  pay.  The  re 
mainder  suffer  from  the  causes  already  enumerated.  They  als 
suffer  from  others.  Most  British  mines  in  America,  for  example 
suffer  from  litigation.  *  Jumpers,*  as  they  are  called,  set  u 
prior  claims,  and  as  in  the  newly  settled  countries  they  ani 
their  class  form  the  courts,  and  sometimes  supply  the  judge! 
the  verdict  usually  goes  against  the  stranger. 

Then  there  are  the  questions  of  boundary,  which  are  eve 
cropping  up,  for,  as  the  United  States  mining  law  allows  a  lesse 
to  follow  the  lode  downwards  wherever  it  leads,  in  doing  so  h 
often  gets  into  other  people's  property.  And  then  there  is  th 
question,  *  What  is  a  lode  ? '  An  American  court,  for  example 
has  recently  decided  in  the  dispute  between  the  Eureka  (an 
American)  and  the  Richmond  (a  British  company)  that  th( 
mass  of  mineralised  limestone  of  Ruby  Hill  (fig.  41),  a  mas 
nearly  as  thick  as  the  mass  of  our  Northumberland  or  Denbigh 
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shire  limestone,  is  a  lode  !     Of  course,  in  such  an  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  the  law,  there  can  be  no  security  for  investors. 

Then  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  English  management 
of  mines  in  Western  North  America  has  been  fax  inferior  •  to 
that  of  the  Americans  of  their  own  mines. 

We  have  oflen  sent  abroad  mine  managers,  who,  good  enough 
in  Cornwall,  knew  nothing  of  the  different  conditions  of  the  ore 
deposits  there.  Well-intentioned  and  intelligent,  too,  as  many 
of  them  were,  they  were  under  the  direction  of  incompetent 
men,  whose  chief  qualification  for  the  post  of  general  manager 
or  managing  director  seems  to  have  been  that  they  had  failed 
in  everything  else.  If  to  all  this  we  add  the  essential  difficul- 
ties of  mining,  the  distances  to  travel,  the  cost  of  carriage  of 
materials,  the  temptation  to  agents  to  be  careless  and  neg- 
lectful, and  of  workmen  to  skulk  and  be  idle,  we  gain  an 
idea  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  successful  mining 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  seat  of  its  direction. 

On  the  purchase  and  sale  of  mines, — The  reference  just 
made  to  the  extravagant  prices  paid  for  mines  and  mining  pro- 
perties naturally  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  that 
should  regulate  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  same.  I  would 
here  lay  down  two  axioms — ist.  They  who  take  the  risk  are 
entitled  to  the  profits  of  stucess;  and,  2nd.  Where  nothing  has  been 
discovered  that  can  be  profitably  worked,  there  is  nothing  to  pay 
for.  The  opinions  of  engineers  or  other  mining  authorities, 
however  eminent,  or  practical,  or  experienced ;  the  parallelism 
or  the  continuation  of  a  good  lode,  or  the  proximity  of  a  pro- 
perty to  a  successful  mine,  whose  chimneys  can  be  seen — a 
ground  of  recommendation  given  in  a  recent  prospectus— are 
matters  which  should  be  duly  considered  by  a  man  or  a  com- 
pany  who  propose  to  spend  money  in  exploring  further, 
but  they  are  not  things  to  pay  a  premium  of  thousands  of 
pounds  for. 

Some  of  the  first  questions  to  be  asked  by  an  intending 
purchaser  should  be — What  proportion  of  the  purchase-money 
will  the  ore  now  actually  discovered,  if  it  can  be  worked  to  a 
profit,  pay  ?  and,  what  amount  of  ore  will  have  to  be  raised^ 
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and  number  of  fathoms  of  ground  cut  away,  before  the  an 
of  the  purchase-money  can  be  recouped,  less  the  vahi 
price  of  the  plant  ? 

Now,  supposing  a  lead  lode  is  discovered  that  yields  < 
average  25  cwts.  of  ore  per  fathom  to  the  usual  propoiti 
productive  ground,  we  can  hardly,  in  the  present  state  of  m 
calculate  upon  a  greater  profit  than  2/.  per  fathom  of  gi 
cut,  at  an  average  selling  price  of  10/.  10s.  per  ton.  Ifao 
lode  worth  4  tons  of  ore  of  6  per  cent.  quaJity  is  discovert 
cannot  reckon  upon  a  larger  profit  than  2/.  per  fathom  ( 
can  as  much),  at  a  selling  price  of  i2j'.  per  unit.  Now  in 
of  these  cases,  for  every  1,000/.  of  purchase-money  paid 
fathoms  of  the  lode  will  have  to  be  cut  down.  If  the  pur 
money  amounted  to  70,000/.,  as  in  a  recent  sale  of  a  a 
mine  it  did,  no  less  than  35,000  fathoms  of  the  lode  1 
have  to  be  extracted  before  the  purchase-money  could  be  re 
If  the  profit  could  be  estimated  at  3/.  per  fathom  then 
fathoms,  if  at  4/  per  fathom,  250  fathoms  of  the  lode  woul 
to  pay  each  1,000/.  of  the  purchase-money. 

An  original  discoverer  should,  of  course,  be  remunei 
for  his  trouble,  intelligence,  and  expense  in  making  such 
covery.  The  fairest  way  to  do  this  is  by  giving  him  a  s 
in  the  future  success  of  the  mine.  If  we  double  the  a< 
cost  he  has  incurred,  always  supposing  the  money  has  1 
judiciously  expended,  then  whatever  proportion  this  augme 
sum  bears  to  the  capital  actually  required  for  the  workin 
the  mine  should,  I  think,  determine  the  amount  of  share  1 
entitled  to.  For  example,  if  he  has  actually  spent  500/. 
double  it  for  him  on  account  of  the  risk  he  first  incui 
making  1,000/.  If  the  capital  of  the  mine  is  ultimately  5,0* 
he  is  entitled  to  one-fifth  share.  This  rule,  which  to  me  app 
fair,  may  be  readily  applied  to  larger  transactions. 

But  a  vendor  or  vendors  should  not  be  allowed  to  th 
their  shares  on  the  market,  except  by  special  arrangem 
until  the  mine  pays  its  cost. 

In  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  a  mine  in  full  work,  and  pa) 
im  annual  income,  the  price  to  be  paid  should  not,  I  thi 
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exceed  five  years'  purchase,  added  to  the  valuation  price  of  the 
plant  Thus,  if  a  mine  is  returning  a  clear  income  of  2,000/. 
a  year,  its  price  should  not  exceed  10,000/.,  added  to  the  price 
of  the  plant  as  valued  for  transfer. 

If  we  look  at  the  mine  reports  which  appear  in  the  mining 
papers  we  shall  observe  a  large  number  of  mines  whose  stopes  are 
worth  from  15  to  25  cwts.  of  lead  ore  per  fathom,  with,  perhaps, 
a  little  blende,  and  which  do  not  pay.  I  feel  little  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  ought  to  pay  a  modest  profit  on  the  capital 
actually  necessary  for  their  development  and  working.  For 
example,  take  an  average  of  one  ton  of  ore  per  fathom,  worth 
10/.  I  ox.,  taking  one  time  with  another;  let  there  be  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  barren  ground ;  pay  5 or.  per  fathom  for  stoping;  add 
5af.  more  for  development ;  add  50J.  for  dressing  and  for 
management;  this  makes  7/.  lor;  put  the  cost,  if  we  will,  at 
8/.  I  ox.,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  mines  are  opened 
such  mines  ought  to  pay. 

The  sources  of  failure  I  have  indicated  naturally  suggest 
their  remedies.  We  want  a  more  intelligent  class  of  miners — 
I  mean  in  their  own  business.  Why  should  not  every  elemen- 
tary school  in  a  mining  district  have  a  section  of  the  ground 
below,  with  its  lodes  and  mineral  zones  defined  on  it,  hung  on 
the  walls  ?  Can  we  not  spare  some  of  the  general  knowledge 
required  in  our  school  standards,  or  in  the  *  special  subjects,' 
for  the  sake  of  local  technical  knowledge  ? 

We  want,  also,  a  more  intelligent  race  of  mine  captains  and 
engineers.  I  feel  ashamed,  sometimes,  when  I  think  how 
German  mining  engineers  may  read  the  reports  of  some  of 
our  mine  captains  and  experts  on  mineral  properties.  Still, 
great  advances  have  been  made  of  late  years,  and  with  more 
field  and  underground  work,  added  to  the  teaching  of  our 
schools  of  mines  and  local  mining  schools,  we  should  soon  take 
what  we  ought  to  aspire  to — the  front  rank  as  miners. 

Then  we  want  ordinary  business  principles  and  honesty 
applied  to  the  outside  management  of  mines  and  to  tlieir 
purchase. 

These  requisites  are  surely  attainable,  and  they  would,  as 
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we  have  seen,  alter  very  materially  the  proportion  of  profitable 
to  unprofitable  mines. 

Then  a  further  reduction  in  the  cost  of  mining  may  be 
made  by  new  explosives,  by  rock  drills,  and  by  improved 
pumping  and  dressing  machinery.  Thus,  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  tin  in  Cornwall  has  been  reduced  by  quite  one- 
fourth  of  late  years,  at  the  best  mines.  The  same  reduction 
may  be  made  in  the  cost  of  lead  and  copper,  If  it  is  made, 
and  it  can  and  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  compete  with  otha 
nations,  we  have  many  years  of  increased  mining  prosperiiy 
before  us. 

I  would  emphasise  what  I  have  already  said,  thai  mitiltig  is 
a  business  for  the  strong,  the  adventurous,  and  for  the  men 
who  can  spare  money,  without  the  possible  loss  of  it  hurting 
them.  No  one  is  justified  in  investing  in  mines  the  source  of 
a  scanty  income,  or  money  that  is  needed  in  his  own  business. 
If  such  people  lose  their  money  they  have  themselves  alone  to 
blame.  For  llie  olhurs,  il  is  a  pursuit  of  pleasurable  excitemL-nt, 
of  intelligent  activity,  of  ample  scope  for  inventive  geaius,  and 
of  at  least  ordinary  chances  of  success.  It  is  an  honourable 
pursuit ;  for  he  who  wins  the  '  precious  things  of  the  everlasting 
hills  *  fulfils  no  common  part  in  the  economy  of  the  world. 


GLOSSARY 

OP  WORDS  AND  TERMS    USED    IN   MINING,   AND   OP   SCIENTIFIC  WORDS 

USED  IN  THIS  BOOK. 

Abbreviations. — Am.,  American;  Aus.,  Australian;  C,  Cornish; 
D.,  Derbyshire;  F.,  French;  G,,  German;  N,,  North  of  England ; 
S.,  Spanish;  W.,  Welsh, 

Abbruch.     G.    Ore  broken  off  the  lode  or  deposit 

Abendort.    G.    The  end  of  a  mine  towards  the  setting  sun. 

Abendschicht.     G.    Afternoon  shift  or  company  of  miners. 

Abendstoss.     G,    The  western  end  of  a  mine. 

Abfullen.    G,    To  draw  off  a  good  body  of  ore. 

Abflanherd.    G,    a  buddle. 

Abkomniss.     G,    The  junction  of  a  tributary  with  a  main  lode. 

Abra.    S.    a  hollow,  opening,  or  fissure  on  a  lode. 

Abronziado.    S.    Yellow  copper  ore,  stdphides. 

ACCOM  PT.     C.    Account  day,  the  usual  settling  day ;  the  place  of 

meeting,  or  account  house. 
ACHICAR.    5.    Term  expressing  the  decrease  of  water  in  a  mine. 
AcicuLAR.    Needle-shaped. 
Ademar.    S.    To  timber. 
Ademador.    .5*.    A  timberer,  or  mine  carpenter. 
Adit.    A  level  driven  in  the  side  of  a  hiU,  and  opening  out  into 

daylight 
Add  LINGS.    N.    Earnings. 
Adularia.    a  hard  translucent  variety  of  felspar  containing  much 

orthoclase.    See  '  Orthodase,'  also  '  Felspar.' 
Adventure.    C    A  mining  enterprise,  a  trial. 
Adventurers.   The  original  promoters  or  speculators  in  a  mining 

trial. 
Ahondar.    S,    To  sink. 

Air  Machine.  A  machine  for  creating  ventilation  in  mines. 
Air  Pipes.  Pipes  of  metal  or  wood  for  the  conveyance  of  air. 
Air  Stack.    A  chimney  built  for  ventilation. 
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AITCM  Pipes.     The  parts  of  a  pump-lift  in  which  the  ralrcs  an 

Albanil.    S,     Mason. 

Albayalde.    S.    While  lead. 

Alcam.     IV.    Tin. 

Alive.     C.    The  productive  part  of  a  lode  is  said  to  be  alive. 

AU.UV1UM.  Themud,  sill,  and  gravel  deposited  bj'  rivers  and  floods. 

Almadeneta.     S.     a  stamp  head. 

Almacra.     S.     Red  oehre. 

Amalgam.    The  compound  of  mercurj'  with  gold  or  stiver. 

Ammonia  (Murimc  of].    Chemical  composition,  anunoninin  337, 

chlorine  66'3. 
Amycdaloib.   The  name  given  to  igneous  and  met  amorphic  rocks 

having  almond 'Shapted  substances  distributed  tbroughoat  them. 
Anticlinal.     When  strata  dip  away  from  each  other,  as  in  fig,  S9, 

they  arc  said  to  be  anticlinal. 
Arknaceous.    Sandy. 
Argillaceous.    Clayey. 
Akian.     IV.     Silver. 
Arkage.    N.     Sharp  pcnnt  or  coiTier. 
Arragonite.     Needle  spar,  carbonate  of  Kme  mixed  with  ci  (04 

of  carbonate  of  strontia. 
Arrastrar.     S.     When  veins  unite  or  are  drawn  together, 
Arrastre.     S.     An  appliuice  for  arresting  the  particles  of  gM 

and  other  ores  in  the  process  of  washing. 
Arkoba.     S.    a  Spanish  weight-2S  lbs. 
Asbestos.    A  fine  elastic  fibrous  variety  of  hornblende,  in  cokmr 

tanging  white,  gjey,  and  gieen. 
Ash.    The  name  by  which  igneous,  eruptive,  and  metamoqihic 

rocks  are  known  when  they  are  of  an  ashy  or  cindery  nature. 
Aspirail.    f.    An  opening  for  ventilation. 
Astyllen.     C.    a  small  dam  in  an  adit;  a  partition  between  ore 

and  leads  on  the  grass. 
Attal,  Addle.    C    Valueless  refuse  filling  old  miiMs  ;   stony 

matter  about  ores. 
AuGiTE.     Chemical  compaction,  silica  id'l/i,  lime  Z5'46,  magnesia 

i8'i8,  varied  by  small  portions  of  the  protoxides  of  iron  and 


Auriferous.    ConUining  gold. 
AusscKAaEN.    G.    The  junction  of  lodes. 
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AusziMMERN.     G,    Timbering. 

Axis.    The  central  part  of  an  anticlinal,  as  at  figs.  37  and  89. 


Back  of  a  lode,  the  portion  of  a  lode  lying  between  a  level  driven 

in  a  lode  and  the  surface. 
Backing.    The  timbers  fixed  across  the  top  of  a  level,  let  into 

notches  cut  in  the  rock. 
Back-shift.    The  second  or  afternoon  set  of  miners* 
Bal.     C     Commonly  a  mine.     Strictly  the  outside  of  a  mine> 

especially  when  located  on  a  hill. 
Balland.    D.    Finely  separated  lead  ore. 
Bancos.    ^y.     Rocks  crossing  a  lode,  or  diverting  it  from  its  ordi-- 

nary  course. 
Bank  Claim.    Aus.    A  mining  right  situated  on  the  bank  of  a 

stream. 
Bank  Right.    Aus,    The  right  to  divert  water  to  a  bank  claim. 
Bar.    a  band  of  hard  stone  or  rock  crossing  a  lode. 
Bargain.    A  portion  of  a  mine  let  to  a  gang  of  miners  to  work  at 

a  price  agreed  upon. 
Bar  Master.    D,    The  Derbyshire  name  for  a  mine  manager, 

agent,  and  engineer  in  one. 
Bar-mote.    D.    A  court  where  matters  relative  to  mines  are  tried 

or  considered. 
Barranca.    S.    A  ravine. 

Baryto-calcite.    a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  baryta  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime — occurs  as  yellowish  white  transparent  crystals. 
Basalt.    A  mixture  of  augite  and  felspar  with  some  iron.    A  dark 

green  or  black  stone  occurring  in  large  crystals  or  colimms,  like 

those  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
Basset.    The  outcrop  on  the  surface  of  a  lode  or  bed. 
Beat.     C    To  stope  or  cut  away  a  lode. 

Bed-claim.    Aus,    A  mining  claim  lying  on  the  bed  of  a  stream. 
Bed-rock.    Aus.     The  strata  inmiediately  underlying  loose  or 

drifted  matter. 
Ben.    C    Alive.    The  live  or  productive  part  of  a  lode. 
Ben-heyl.     C.    a  live  stream,  where  tin  is  found. 
Binder.    C.    The  underground  carpenter  who  binds  or  secures 

the  mine. 
Bing-ore.    D,    Lead  ore  in  small  lumps  or  cobbles. 
Black  Jack.    An  ore  of  sulphide  of  zinc,  blende— mock  lead. 
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Black  Sand.  Aus.  The  name  given  to  black  tin,  iron,  vastagar 
ncse,  and  other  ores  usually  accompanying  gold. 

Black  Tin.     C.     Dressed  tin  ore. 

Blanket-table  or  Strake.  Aus.  A  sloping  board  or  table 
covered  with  green  bai/e  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  gold 

Blind  Creek.    Aus.    A  creek  dry  except  in  wet  weather. 

Block  Claim.     Aus.     A  square  mining  claim  defined  by  posts. 

Blocking  out.    Aus.    Washing  auriferous  drift  in  square  blocks. 

Blue  Elvan,     C.     Greenstone. 

Blue- John.    D.     Fluorspar. 

Boca.    S.     Mouth  of  amine. 

Bocamma.    S.    Mine  opening. 

Bolsa.    S.     Name  given  to  a  small  bunch  of  ore. 

Bonanza.     S.    (Prosperity).     Name  given  to  large  deposits  of 

Bonze.     Undressed  lead  ore, 

Borrasca.    S.    Adversity;  name  given  to  a  mine  when  in  an 

unproductive  state. 
Botryoidal.    Rock  showing  the  structure  or  appearance  of  that 

of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
Bounder.     C.    The  owner  of  a  small  patch  of  ground  called  a 

Brace.     C.    The  ground  and  buildings  around  the  principal  shaft 

of  a  mine. 
Branch.    Small  string  of  ore  connected  with  the  main  lode. 
Brazil.    N.     Iron  pyrites. 
Breccia.    Rock  composed  of  angular  fr^ments  of  rock  cemented 

together. 
Brooch.     C.    A  mixture  of  various  ores. 
Brown  Spar.    A  variety  of  dolomite  made  up  of  carbonate  of 

lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  from  lo  to  30  pter  cent,  of 

carbonate  of  iron. 
Brvlr.    Surface  indications  of  a  lode,  in  decomposed  mineral 

Bucking.    Breaking  ore — with  a  ilat  iron  lixed  on  the  end  of  a 

stick— ready  for  the  jiggers. 
Bunch,    a  small  rich  deposit  of  ore. 
Bonding.    A  staging  of  wood  over  a  level  or  road  in  a  mine  oit 

which  rubbish  from  the  stopes  is  thrown. 
Bunnev.    A  pocket  or  considerable  mass  of  ore  not  lying  in  a 

T^ular  vein. 
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Burrow.    A  heap  of  deads  or  refuse  on  the  surface. 
BuscoNES.    S,    Miners  who  work  on  tribute,  explorers  for  mine- 
rals, workers  of  old  mines. 


Cal  or  Gal.  C.  A  hard  rusty-coloured  stone  containing  iron, 
found  in  poor  lodes.     (Welsh,  cai^d,  hard.) 

Calcite.  Calcareous  spar,  carbonate  of  lime ;  chemical  composi- 
tion, lime  56*0,  carbonic  acid,  44'a 

Callys.  C.  Killas  applied  to  the  slaty  stratified  rocks  traversed 
by  lodes. 

Cam.  a  long  curved  tooth  fixed  on  a  shaft  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  stamp.    (Welsh,  cam  =  crooked.) 

Cank.    D,    Whinstone,  or  band  of  hard  rock. 

Canon.    S.    A  deep  valley. 

Caple.     C.    a  hard  stone  lining  the  sides  of  tin  lodes. 

Captain.    The  overseer  or  practical  manager  of  a  mine. 

Carat.  Term  used  for  denoting  the-  quality  of  gold.  English 
standard  gold  contains  22-24ths  of  pure  gold. 

Carbonaceous.  Containing  carbon  in  the  shape  of  vegetable 
remains. 

Carbonate  of  Baryta.  Chemical  composition,  baryta  777,  car- 
bonic acid  22*3. 

Carbonate  of  Strontia.  Chemical  composition,  strontium 
70*2,  carbonic  acid  29*8 ;  occurs  as  resinous  fibres  with  a 
radiated  structure. 

Carbonic  Acid.    Chemical  composition,  carbon  27*65,  oxygen 

72-3S- 

Carboniferous.  Containing  carbon,  as  Carboniferous]  Lime- 
stone. 

Carga.    S,    a  mule's  load  «■  380  lbs.  Spanish. 

Carn.     In  ancient  British  a  monument,  a  heap  of  stones. 

Carreg,  Craig.     IV.    Rock. 

Cascahlo.    .5*.    On  a  mountain  applied  to  stony  strata. 

Cases.     C    Fissures  through  which  water  runs  into  a  mine. 

Cast  after  Cast.  C.  Throwing  up  ore  from  one  stage  to 
another  in  an  excavation. 

Catear.    S.    To  search  for  minerals. 

Caunter.  C,  Contra,  a  smaller  lode  running  diagonally  across 
the  main  lode  of  a  mine. 

Caxo.    S,    a  measure  of  ore  containing  at  Potosi  5,000  lbs. 
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Cefn  CEFfTL,    IV.    A  hump  oQ  one  of  the  walls  of  a  lode,  nfu 

cutting  off  the  ore. 
Cki-LL'Lar.    Coniaining  numerous  cells  or  cavities. 
Centner.     G.     The  hundredth  part  of  anything. 
Chapak.     Iron  bloclcs  holding  the  are  inside  the  stamps. 
Chp.RT.     a  mixture  of  line  silica  or  sand  with  a  portion  of  lim 

and  fjccurring  in  a  hardened  form.    See  '  Homstone.' 
Chlorite.      Chemical    composition,  silica    32-2,   alumina    iS- 

magnesia  357,  water  ij-8,vaitcd  with  small  proportions  of  ire 
Clavos,     .S.     Masses  of  ore,  and  of  native  metals. 
Ci.EET.     />.     A  wedge. 

Cou.     C.     To  bruise  or  break  ore  into  'cobbles  '  or  smalt  lumps. 
Cockle.     C.     A  dark-coloured  earthy  mineral,  like  tin,  but  wottl 

less,  and  disappoiniing  from    its   resemblance   to    the  iru 

Coffin.     C.    Name  given  to  old  open  excavations, 

COLOKADOS.    S.    Red  ores,  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron,  tike  gossai 

CoNGLojiERA'iE.     Rock  composed  of  rounded  and  water-wor 

stones  cemented  together. 
Coralline.     Partaking  of  the  structure  of  corals  ;  coralline  timi 

Corundum.     One  of  the  precious  stones,  composed  of  alumina 

wilh  peroxide  of  iron,  or  other  colouring  matter. 
CORVE.     A  small  waggon  used  for  drawing  minerals  undergTOun( 
Costean.     C.  {colias,  find,  sUaa,  tin).    To  cosiean  is  to  seaic 
for   a   lode   by  sinking   small   pits   along   its    course   on   th 

COUNTRV.     C.     The  strata  through  which  the  lodes  traverse,  < 

in  which  ore  deposits  are  found. 
Course.     C.     1.  Vein  or  lode.     2.  Direction  taken. 
Crab   Hole,     Bay  of   Biscay  country.     Am.     Holes,  apparent! 

water-worn,  met  with  in  the  bed  rock  under  the  drift,  whic 

are  often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents. 
Cradle,    /^us.     A  wooden  box  used  in  gold  washing,  as  atread 

described. 
CREAZE5.     C,     Name  given  to  portions  of  ore  in  huddles. 
Creek,     Au^.     Small  gully  or  brook  feeding  a  river. 
Chop.     C.     Name  given  to  tin  ore  when  dressed.      The   fine 

black  tin  is  called  crop,  and  its  value  is  computed  at  one  hi 

that  of  the  finest  grain  tin. 
Cross  Course.    A  cross  vein. 
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Crosses  and  Holes.  D.  In  Derbyshire  the  discoverer  of  a 
lode  secures  it  temporarily  by  making  crosses  and  holes  in  the 
ground. 

Cross-cut.  A  level  or  tunnel  driven  towards  a  lode  at  right  angles 
to  its  course. 

Crystalline.  Greek  (Krustallos^  ice).  The  name  given  (i)  to 
substances  when  crystallized  into  definite  shapes  as  described 
on  page  3.  (2)  As  used  to  describe  the  internal  structure 
which  crystallized  substances  show  on  being  broken.  Loaf 
sugar,  for  example,  has  a  crystalline  texture. 

Cut.    To  cut  a  lode  is  to  intersect  it  at  a  right  angle  to  its  coarse. 

CwLWM.     W,    A  band  or  pillar  of  rock,  cutting  ofif  the  lode. 


Dam.    D.    a  barrier  to  keep  back  bad  air  or  water. 

Damp.     Bad  air — choke  damp,  fire  damp. 

Dan.    a  tub  or  corve  without  wheels  ;  a  sledge. 

Day.     Near  the  surface,  where  daylight  penetrates. 

Dead  Ground.    Parts  of  a  lode  without  ore. 

Dead  Men's  Graves.  A  us.  Humps  in  the  basaltic  rock,  under 
the  auriferous  drift,  like  graves. 

Deads.     Earthy  materials  without  ore — rubbish,  refuse. 

Dean.     C.    The  end  of  a  drivmg. 

Derrick.  C.  i.  Miner.  2.  A  pulley  fixed  on  poles^  over  which  a 
horse  draws  a  rope  by  walking  forward. 

Desaguador.    S.    a  pipe  or  drain  for  conveying  water. 

Desmonte.     S.    Clearing  away  the  surface  rock  ;  breaking  ore. 

Dessue — DizzuE.  C.  To  cut  down  the  ground  by  the  side  of  a 
thin  lode  in  order  to  take  the  latter  down  whole ;  hence  DmHu^ 
to  undermine  a  portion  of  the  rock  to  be  blasted  whole  ;  Cor- 
nish, Dyzhue^  to  lay  bare,  to  disarm. 

Diagonal.  Greek,  diay  through,  gonia^  comer.  From  comer  to 
comer. 

Dialling.    The  process  of  surveying  a  mine  with  a  diaL 

DiLLUEiNG.     C.     To  wash  small  ore  in  a  fine  sieve. 

DiORiTE.  A  greenish  granular  rock  composed  of  silica,  felspar, 
lime,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  iron.    A  greenstone. 

Dip.  The  slope  or  inclination  of  a  lode  or  bed  from  a  horizontal 
line. 

DiPPA.  C  A  small  pit  sunk  on  a  lode  to  catch  water;  a  pit 
sunk  on  a  bunch  ore. 
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UiSH.  C.  A  vessel  or  trough  in  which  the  proportion  of  ore  da 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  owner  of  the  soil  is  measured.  \\ 
lead  mines  a  trough  ;8  inches  long,  4  inches  deep,  and  6  inchc 
wide.     A  gallon  measure. 

Disk.     The  projecting  plate  on  a  stamp  shaft  cau^t  by  the  cam. 

D<ji~  Welsh  and  Cornish  for  meadow.  Dokack,  ot  Daicoaik,  i«i 
meadow. 

Di^L.    A  '  dole'  or  share  in  an  undertaking  or  property. 

DOLERITE.    A  variety  of  basaltic  rock  ;  a  compact  mixture  o 


augite  and  felspar, 

showing  no  grains. 

DOLLV.     Aus.     I.  An 

clay  in  the  puddling  tub. 
and  hung  from  a  tree  ove 

Dolomite,    Bitter  spar. 


grajiuUr  ii 


but  oftei 


used  for  breaking  and  mixiii] 
2.  A  log  of  wood  shod  with  irm 
a  hole  ;  formerly  used  for  crushiii{ 


ture  of  carbonate  of  lime  wkli 
nt.  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  from  ic 
to  20  per  cenL  of  carbonate  of  iron,  forms  a  compact  cream- 
coloured  limestone. 

DONK.  jV.  Doughy,  clayey,  or  soft  earth,  foufid  in  cross  veins 
and  flats. 

DowsiNG-RoD.  A  rod,  usually  of  haiel,  by  which  formerly  ex- 
plorers were  thought  to  be  able  to  discover  a  lode  by  the  ten- 
dency of  the  rod  to  be  inclined  by  attraction  towards  it. 

Dresser.  1.  The  superintendent  of  persons  employed  in  picking, 
washing,  and  dressing  ore.     2.  Those  persons  themselves. 

Drift.     A  tunnel  driven  from  one  part  of  a  mine  to  another. 

DROPrER.     A  course  of  ore  leaving  the  lower  side  of  a  lode. 

Doe.  The  amount  of  royalty  or  ore  payable  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  or  owner  of  the  soiL 

Dumb'd,     \VIien  the  grate  or  sieve  in  which  the  o 
choked  up. 

DtJRR.     G.     Barren  part  of  a  lode  or  ground. 

DUROV.     C.    Anything  low  or  short 

DURNS.     C.     Wooden  frames   hke  door  frames   s 
where  the  ground  is  loose  and  weak. 

DVKE.     1.  A  band  of  hard  rock,  usually  igneous.    3 
of  England  a  fault  is  called  a  dyke. 


s  dressed  i; 


el  in  drivings 
.  lo  the  Norti 


Efydd.     W.    Copper. 
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Elbow.  A  sharp  bend  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  lode,  from 
which  the  latter  soon  recovers. 

Elvan,  or  Elven.  C.  A  band  or  course  of  hard  felstone  or  por- 
phyritic  rock. 

Embonanza.    S,    When  a  mine  is  being  worked  to  profit. 

Emborrascarse.    5.    A  barren  part  of  the  mine. 

End.     The  farthest  end  of  a  driving. 

Entblossen.     G.    Uncovering  a  lode. 

Epidote.  a  mixture  of  alumina  and  silica  forming  a  variety  of 
garnet ;  often  of  beautiful  colour  and  shape.  Chemical  com- 
position :  silica  37'Oy  alumina  26'6y  lime  20'o^  protoxide  of  iron 
13-0,  protoxide  of  manganese  0-6,  water  1*8. 

Erbhefste.    G.    The  deepest  part  of  a  mine. 

Eruptive.  The  name  given  to  rocks  that  have  burst  through  other 
rocks  in  a  molten  state,  or  that  have  been  thrust  up  bodily. 

ESTANO.     S.    Tin. 

Exempted  Claim.  Atis,  A  milling  daim  allowed  to  stand  idle 
for  a  time  by  a  certificate  from  the  r^istrar,  as  provided  in 
mining  law. 

Eye.    N,    The  top  of  a  shaft  or  pit 


Faiscador.    S,    a  gold  washer. 

False  Bottom.  Am.  6f*  Aus,  A  loose  plate  put  into  the  stamp 
box  ;  a  floor  of  iron  placed  in  a  puddling  machine  ;  a  bed  of 
drift  holding  auriferous  drift,  and  overlying  the  bed  of  the 
latter  that  usually  lies  on  the  bed  rock. 

Fanega.    S.    a  measure  equal  to  an  English  bushel. 

Fanegado.  S,  a  land  measure  90^  fanegados  « 100  English  acres. 

Fang.    C.    An  air  course  along  the  side  of  an  adit  or  shaft. 
Farm.     C    The  fee  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  owner  of 

the  soil. 
Fast.    C,    The  solid  rock  immediately  under  the  Surface  drift 
Fathom.    Six  feet ;  a  cubic  fathom  6  feet  x  6  feet  x  6  feet  is  the 

measure  of  work  in  most  mines. 
Fault.    A  line  of  disturbance  or  dislocation  in  strata. 
Feeder.    A  branch  coming  into  a  lode  from  the  upper  or  hanging 

side. 
Feigh.     Ore  refuse. 
Fri:i.spAR.     The  name  given  to  a  common   constituent  of  many 

rucks.    It  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  fine  silica  60  parts,  alumina 
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18,  potash  16,  with  ii  little  lime  and  some  iron.  Most  of  < 
clays  used  to  make  bricks  are  decomposed  felspar.  In  coI( 
it  is  white,  pink,  and  red.     Ii  can  hardly  be  scratched  wid 

Felstong.    a  very  compact  and  uniform  kind  of  felspar. 

Ferruginous,    Charged  with  iron. 

FeURESSF.N ARBEIT.      G.      Fire-eatii^    wark,    working     upirar 

towards  the  surface. 
Flasc    C    a  pick  with  two  points. 

FLdATJNi;  Reef.     Am.     Loose  masses  of  auriferous  rock. 
Fldokan,  or   Flucan.     C.     I.  A  vein  lllled  with  clayey  matl 

crossing  the  main  lode.      2,  A  parallel  vein    of  the  sat 

character.    3.  A  lode  containing  a  preponderance  of  clay 

called  a  fiookan  lode. 
Floor.    Where  the  lode  is  bent  flat  in  its  downward  course  aj 

appears  like  a  bed. 
Flokan.     C.    Very  fine  tin  ore,  sometimes  called  tlonr  tin. 
Flour  Goi.D.    Am.    The  finest  drift  of  gold. 
FloURIno.     Aus.     The  covering,  in  the  course  of  using,  of  tl 

globules  of  mercury  used  in  gold  extraction  with  a  thin  fili 

of  the  sulphide  of  some  other  metal,  by  which  the  power  of  tl 

mercury  10  intercept  gold  is  lost ;  also  called  '  Sickening.' 
Fluke.    A  rod  used  for  cleaning  drill  holes  before   they  az 

charged  with  powder. 
Flume.     Am.     An  artiticial  watercourse  at  hydraulic  gold  tnine; 
Fluoride  of  Calcium.    A  mixture  of  the  two  simple  elements  t 

fluorine  and  calcium. 
Fluthwerk.     G.     Searching  for  ore  in  streams  and  river  beds. 
Foot.     C.    An  ancient  measure  containing  2  gallons,  or  60  lbs 

of  black  tin. 
FOOTWAC.L.     C.     The  under  or  heading  side  of  a  lode. 
FOOTWAV.     Shaft  with  ladders  and  stages  used  only  for  descend 

ing  and  ascending  mines. 
Force  Piece.    Timber  placed  diagonally  across  a  shaft  or  drii 

for  securing  the  ground. 
FoRCQUE,  or  Fork.     C.     The  bottom  of  ihe  sump,  in  which  th 

water  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine.     In  Derbyshire 

fork  is  a  prop  for  keeping  up  soft  ground. 
FossiCKER.     A  sort  of  mining  gleaner  who  picks  the  crevices  an^ 

cavities  of  the  rocks  after  the  miner. 
Founder's  Shaft,     The  first  shaft  sunk  at  a  mine. 
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^RAME,  or  Rack.    C,    A  gently-sloping  board  for  washing  stream 

tin. 
Friable.     Easily  reduced  to  powder. 
Fundamental.    A  name  applied  to  the  lowest  or  basement  strata 

of  the  earth's  crust  as  far  as  at  present  known,  as  i  and  2  in 

fig.  yi- 

Furnisher.  A  man  who  furnishes  money  or  machinery  to  a  party 
of  miners,  and  so  becomes  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits. 

Fuse.  The  prepared  tape  or  cord  by  which  fire  is  conveyed  to  the 
charge  of  explosive  to  be  ignited. 


Gad.     C    a  wedge  for  splitting  rocks. 
Gal.     C.    a  hard  rusty  gossan — (Welsh,  caled^  hard). 
Galena.    Sulphide  of  lead — the  ordinary  lead  ore  of  commerce. 
Gamela.     S,    a  large  wooden  bowl  used  in  dressing  ore. 
Gang,  or  Gangue.     G,    The  non-metallic  material  filling  lodes. 
Gangway.    A  roadway  through  the  deads  or  rubbish  in  a  mine. 
Garnet.    A  stone  valued  for  its  colour  and  transparency.     It  is  a 

mixture  of  silica,  alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  man* 

ganese.    See  *  Epidote.' 
Gatches.     C    The  final  sludge  or  leavings  of  tin. 
Gefarht.     G,    The  course  or  direction  of  a  lode. 
Girdle,  or  Girdle  Beds.    A^.    Thin  beds  of  hard  close-grained 

sandstone  separated  by  shale. 
Glaucodote.    a  mixture  of  sulphur  with  11  '9  of  iron  and  24*8  of 

cobalL 
Glist.     C    a  dark-coloured  ferruginous  mineral  found  in  lodes — 

micaceous  iron  ore. 
Gneiss.    A  rock  composed  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  in  which 

the  different  parts  are  arranged  roughly  in  layers.    Mica 

usually  prevails. 
Gonge.    Am,    The  soft  clay  lying  between  a  body  of  ore  and 

the  sides  of  the  lode  or  cavity. 
Gossan.     C,    The  name  given  to  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  and  other 

substances  filling  a  lode  when  charged  and  coloured  with  iron 

ores. 
Grain  Tin.     C     i.  Tin  ore   obtained  in  grains  or  pebbles.    2. 

Finest  smelted  or  block  tin. 
Gran  HE.  A  rock  like  gneiss,  composed  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar, 

but  the  particles  or  granules  are  all  mixed  up  tx)gether  indis- 
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criminately.     In  colour,  white  when  quartz  prevails,  fl 

there  is  much  red  felspar,  and  green   somettmes  from  the 

presence  of  chlorite. 
Grant.     Land  granled  to  adventurers  for  mining  purposes. 
GRANt/LAK.     Made  up  of  grains  or  granules. 
Granzas.    .S".     Poor  ores. 
Grass.    The  surface  of  the  mine.    Ore  brought  to  grass  b  ore 

brought  to  surface. 
Grate.    A  perforated  piate  or  iron  frame  with  bars  used  f<r 

separating  and  washing  ores. 
Greenstone.    The  name  given  toavarietyof  rocks  {see' Diorite^i  ' 

but  some  greensrones  are  very  close-grained  and  compact,  u 

if  ihcy  had  been  in  a  molten  state. 
Grena.     S.     Unclcaned  rough  ore. 
Greisen.    The  common  Saxon  name  for  grey-coloured  granitie 

Griddle.    A  larger  form  of  grate. 

Grits.    Coarse  sandstones. 

Groove.    D.    A  mine. 

GroUAN.     C.     The  conunon  Cornish  name  for  granite  and  granitic 

rocks  in  Cornwall. 
Ground.     Name  given  to  strata  bounding  a  lode,  synonymous 

with  '  Country.' 
Grube.  G.  Mine. 
GuAG.     C.    An  empty  space,  or  place  from  which  the  ore  has 

bpen  extracted.     (From  Welsh,  ^wof=  empty.) 
GuARDA.    A  thin  parting  between  the  materials  of  a  lode  and  the 

country. 
Gulch.    Am.     A  deep  ravine. 
GULLV,    Aus.    Thefeeder  of  a  creek. 
GULPH.    Of  ore,  a  large  body  of  ore. 
Gunnies.     C.     Name  given  to  width — one  gunnie-j  feet 
GURT.     C.    Channel  to  carry  water  from  dressing  floor. 
Gutter.    Aus.    The  lowest  portion  of  a  gold  digging,  or  lead 

filled  with  auriferous  drift  that  rests  upon  the  solid  rock. 


Hacienda.    S.     House  where  ore  is  smelted. 
Hade.    The  dip  or  underlie  of  a  lode. 
Haiarn.     IV.     Iron. 
Halvanner.    C.    a  dresser  of  halvans. 
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Halvans,  Halvings,  Hanaways.  C  Poor  or  refuse  ore  after 
the  best  is  taken  out,  usually  applied  to  refuse  copper  ores, 

Handfarht.     G,    The  descent  into  a  mine  by  ladders. 

Handwhip.  Aus,  a  contrivance  for  lessening  the  weight  of  water 
lifted  out  of  a  digging  by  means  of  a  lever  and  weight  fixed  to 
a  flexible  tree. 

Hanging  Wall.    The  upper  side  of  a  lode. 

Harrow.  Aus.  A  pole  with  teeth  fixed  on  it  turned  round  in  a 
puddling  machine  to  mix  auriferous  clays  with  water. 

Hauling.    Bringing  stuff  to  the  surface. 

Hazle.    N.    a  tough  mixture  of  sandstone  and  shale, 

Heading-side.    The  underside  of  a  lode. 

Head  Sword.    Water  discharged  through  the  adit  level 

Heaves.     Faults  by  which  the  lode  is  thrown  upwards. 

Heavy  Gold.  Aus,  Shotty  gold;  particles  of  gold  the  size  of 
gun  shots. 

Heavy  Spar.    Sulphate  of  baryta. 

Hechado.    S.    The  dip  of  a  lode. 

HiLO.    S,    A  thin  metalliferous  vein. 

HOGGAN.     C.    The  food  carried  by  the  miner  to  the  mine. 

Hole.  To  *  hole '  is  to  make  an  opening  from  one  part  of  a  mine 
to  another ;  to  pick  out  the  soft  underside  of  a  lode  or  bed  pre- 
paratory to  wedging  or  blasting  the  remainder  down. 

Horizon.  The  name  given  to  the  place  occupied  stratigraphically 
by  a  bed  or  series  of  beds  of  rock. 

Hornblende.  The  name  applied  to  a  group  of  substances,  the 
general  composition  of  which  consists  of  silica  40  to  50,  alumi- 
num o  to  17,  lime  o  to  30,  iron  protoxide  o  to  30,  manganese 
o  to  4,  potash  o  to  3,  soda  o  to  8,  fluorine  o  to  i,  and  a  little 
water.  Hornblende  varies  in  colour  from  white  through  yellow 
to  green  and  black.  The  common  varieties  are  of  a  greenish 
cast. 

HORNSTONE.    A  hard  silicious  rock-like  flint    See  *  Chert' 

Horse.  C.  The  dead  or  barren  ground  by  which  a  lode  is  some- 
times split  into  two. 

HUEL,  or  Wheal.    C    A  mine  work. 

Hulk.    To  hulk  a  lode  is  to  pick  out  the  soft  or  best  part  with 
picks,  leaving  the  hard  portion  to  be  blown  down  with  ex- 
plosives. 
Hurdled  Ore.     Ore  passed  through  a  coarse  screen,  like  a 
mortar  screen. 

e  e 
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HUTTENWERK.    G,    Fumace  or  smelting  house. 
Hydraulic  Hose.    Atn,    The  flexihle  hose  now  used  to  din 
stream  of  water  against  a  wall  or  face  of  drift. 


Igneous  Rocks.    Rocks  formed  or  altered  by  the  action  of  fi 

iNXH— Miner's.  Am.  A  miner's  inch  of  water  is  the  quantil 
water  which  will  pass  through  a  horizontal  slit  one  inch  i 
and  twenty-four  inches  long,  with  the  water  in  the  reser 
standing  six  inches  above  the  hole.  The  quantity  Hjgrliai 
in  twenty-four  hours  is  equal  to  2,274  cubic  feet. 

Intrusive  Rocks.  Rocks  that  have  been  thrust  through  o 
strata, 

Ikestone.    C    a  hard  tough  stone,  usually  greenstone. 

Ironstone  Casing.  Aus,  The  casing  of  ferruginous  mai 
usually  auriferous,  found  abutting  on  quartz  reefe. 

Itaririte.    S,    Micaceous  iron  ore. 

Jacotinga,  Jacotings.  S,  The  various  coloured  iron  < 
associated  with  and  often  forming  the  matrix  of  the  gok 
the  Brazilian  mines.  So  called  from  their  resemblance 
the  colours  of  the  plumage  of  the  Brazilian  bird,  Penel 
Jacotinga. 

Jetters.  C,  The  horizontal  rods  or  poles  connecting  the  w: 
wheel  and  the  pumps. 

Jeweller's  Shop.  Aus.  The  name  given  to  a  very  rich  pa 
of  gold  drift. 

Jigging.  A  method  by  which  the  smaller  kinds  of  ore  are  dresi 
either  with  a  sieve  turned  by  the  hand  with  a  peculiar  rotai 
and  vertical  motion  in  water,  by  which  the  lighter  earthy  s 
is  thrown  off  the  ore;  or  the  same  process  performed  i 
variety  of  ways  by  machinery. 

Joints.    The  natural  divisions  or  partings  of  strata. 

Judge.    A  staff  used  for  underground  measurements. 

Jumper.    A  drill  used  by  one  man  by  raising  and  falling. 

Junction.    The  union  of  two  veins  or  lodes. 


Kal.     C    See  '  Cal '  and  *  Gal.' 
Kann.     C    The  Cornish  name  for  fluorspar. 
Kaolin.     China  or  porcelain  clay.     General  composition,  si 
47*2,  alumina  39* i,  and  137  water. 
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Kazen.    C,    a  sieve. 

Keeker.    An  overlooker. 

Kerned.    C    Copper  or  mundic  ore  hardened  by  exposure  to 

the  sun. 
Kernow.    C.    Cornwall    • 

Kevil.    D,    Spar  found  in  the  lead  veins  of  Derbyshire. 
KiBBAL,  or  Kibble.    The  bucket  or  small  barrel  used  to  draw 

materials  out  of  a  mine. 
KlEVE,  or  Keevs.    C    The  tub  in  which  tin  ore  is  finally  tossed 

or  tozed. 
KiLLAS.    C.    The  hard  shale  or  slate  traversed  by  lodes. 
KiNOULLY.    C.    Loose  cnunbly  ground. 
Knocking.    See '  Cob.' 


LAcHE.    F.    Dross. 

Lama.    .S".    Fine  ore  as  mud. 

Lander.    C.   The  banksman  who  receives  and  empties  the  kibble 

at  the  top  of  a  shaft 
Lappior.    C    The  old  name  given  to  those  who  formerly  dressed 

ore  with  their  feet  in  a  huddle— dancers ;  now  applied  to 

dressers  of  ore. 
Launders.    C.    The  troughs  by  which  a  stream  of  water  is  con- 
veyed to  the  water  wheel,  or  to  any  part  of  a  mine. 
Lavador.    .S".    a  washer  of  gold  after  amalgamation. 
Lavadoros.    S.    Gold  washings. 
Lavour.    F,    a  huddle  for  washing  ore. 
Lead.    A  us.    An  underground  coiurse  of  auriferous  drift  generally 

follows  the  course  or  bed  of  an  ancient  stream.    N,    A  string 

or  course  of  ore. 
Leader.    C    The  same. 
Leading.    D.    A  small  sparry  vein. 
Learys.     C.    Emptiness.    Old  men's  workings. 
Leat.    a  water-course  for  conveyance  of  water  to  a  mine. 
Leavings.    See  Halvans. 
Lenticular.    Onion-shaped.    Name  given  to  masses  of  different 

material  found  in  the  midst  of  rocks. 
Level.    Name  given  to  a  driving  or  adit  underground,  along  the 

course  of  a  lode. 
Levelling.    The  art  of  finding  the  level  of  one  place  compared 

with  that  of  another. 

E  E  2 
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Ley  de  Oro,  or  De  Plata.    .S".     The  quantity  of  gold  or  sbcriE  I 

the  ore.  I 

Limp.    An  iron  tool  for  separating  the  refuse  from  tbe  or  is  a  I 

mine. 
LlNGULiDiC    The  name  given  to  a  family  of  ancient  sheD-fi^  fins 

their  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  tongpue. 
Little  Winds.    A  lesser  or  subsidiary  shaft  in  a  mine. 
Lob  of  Gold.    Aus.    A  rich  deposit  of  gold  within  a  small  aio.  I 
Loch.     W.^D,    A  cavity  in  a  lode ;  a  *  vugh.' 
Lode.    Anglo-Saxon  lead ;  to  lead ;  lode-stone ;  a  vein  or  cooxsec^ 

material  different  from  the  enclosing  rock,  as  explained  in  tk 

text;  a  fissure  or  crack  filled  with  matter,  which  may  or  nay 

not  be  charged  with  metallic  ore. 
Lode  Plot.    A  horizontal  or  flat  lode,  or  one  nearly  so. 
Lofty  Tin.    C    Large  and  rough  tin  ore. 
Long  Tom.  Am,6f*  Aus,  A  trough  for  washing  gold,  as  described 

in  the  text. 
LOORS.    C,    The  sludge  left  after  washing  tin  ore. 
Lord.    C    Landlord  ;  the  owner  of  the  soil  or  mineral  to  iriMOi 

rent  or  royalty  is  payable. 
Lost  Slovan,  Low  Slovan,  Lode  Slovan.     The  open  trend 

leading  to  an  adit 
Loth.    G.    A  German  weight,  about  half  an  English  ounce. 


Macizo.    S,    An  unworked  part  of  a  lode. 

Mad  Water.  C.  Water  that,  through  neglect,  rushes  back  to 
the  mine. 

Magnetism  is  the  name  given  to  the  power  whereby  a  magnetic 
ore  of  iron,  the  lode-stone,  attracts  and  retains  iron  and  sted; 
to  iron  in  its  latter  form  it  imparts  this  same  power. 

Magnetic  Force  is  the  name  given  to  the  tendency  which 
magnetic  minerals  like  those  just  described  have  to  move,  or 
incline  or  lie  with  their  length  pointing  towards  that  portion  of 
the  earth  known  as  the  *  Magnetic  Pole.' 

Magnetic  Pole.  A  point  on  the  earth's  surface  at  present  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  North  Pole  or  end  of  the  earth's  axis, 
and  towards  which  magnetic  currents  ever  flow  through  the 
mass  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  variable  point.  In  1580  this  spot 
was  1 1  degrees  to  the  east,  in  1669  it  was  at  the  true  pole,  and 
m  1835  it  ^^^  22  degrees  west  of  the  latter. 
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Manganese  Peroxide.    Two  parts  of  manganese  combined  with 

three  of  oxygen. 
Manto.    5.    A  single  bed  or  layer  of  strata. 
Marco.    S.    A  weight  »  8  ounces. 
Maza.    S,    a  stamp  head. 

Mear.    Z>.    a  measure  along  the  vein  of  32  yards. 
Meat  Earth.    C.    The  surface  soil  that  may  be  cultivated. 
Metamorphosis.    From  the  Greek,  denoting  a  change  of  sub^ 

stance  or  structure. 
Metamorphic,   Metamorphosed.    Of  an   altered   character ; 

changed. 
Mia-Mia.    Aus.    a  screen  of  brushwood,  supported  on  poles,  and 

placed  near  a  shaft  to  protect  the  men  from  the  weather. 
Mica.    A  common  constituent  of  granite  and  gneiss,  composed  of 

about — sihca  48,  alumina  39*8,  and  potash  12*2. 
Mice-eaten  Quartz  Ores.    Quartz  full  of  holes,  once  occupied 

by  sulphides,  now  decomposed  and  gone. 
Mock  Lead.    C.    Name  given  to  blende,  also  called  'wild  lead.' 
Montana.    S,    A  mountain. 
MONTON.    S.    A  pile  of  ore,  the  weight  of  which  varies  in  the 

various  mining  districts  of  South  America. 
Morr.    C.    a  gathering  of  ore  in  a  particular  part  of  a  lode. 
MuESTRAS.    5.    Samples  of  ores. 
MUN.    C.    A  metal  or  a  mine. 
MuNDic      Cornish  for  any  pyrites,  more  correctly  applied  to 

arsenical  pyrites  ;  the  common  ore  of  arsenic 
MUSCHELKALK.    The  name  given  by  the  Germans  to  a  limestone 

lying  in  the  midst  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  or  Triassic 

strata.    Supposed  to  be  absent  from  the  <  formation '  in  Britain. 
MWYN.     IV.    Mine;  ore. 


Nebengang.    G.    a  side  lode. 

Needle.    A  pricker ;  a  slim  piece  of  round  iron  used  for  making 

touch-holes  for  blasting  rocks. 
Nitric  Acid.    A  mixture  of  nitre  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Nitro-Hydrochloric  Acid.     A  mixture  of  nitric  acid  with 

muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid — the  latter  in  its  conmion  form 

being  known  as  spirits  of  salts. 
NiVELS  de  Agua.    S,    Water  levels. 
Nocking.    C.    See  '  Knocking,'  or  *  Cob ' 
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Pepesado.    S.    Cleaned  ore. 
PepENADORES.    S.     Ore  cleaners. 

Permiam.    The  name  given  to  the  strata  lying  above  the  Coal- 
measures.    From  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Perm,  in  Russia, 

where  these  strata  are  much  developed. 
Peroxide  of  Iron.    Three  parts  of  oxygen  to  two  of  iroa     See 

'  Sesquioxide.' 
Pick.     i.  An  ordinary  tool.     2.  To  pick  good  ore  out  of  a  heap, 

hence  'pickers.' 
Pilch.     C.    A  portion  of  the  lode  let  to  miners  to  raise  ore  from 

on  tribute. 
Pile.  i.  As  parcel.   3.  A  pointed  piece  of  timber.     In  Australia, 

a  digger  who  has  made  money  has  made  his  '  pile '  of  ore. 
Pillar.    A  part  of  the  lode  left  standing  to  support  the  mine. 
Pillion.     C.    Ore  that  remains  in  the  slag  after  smelling. 
PiNTA.    S.    The  appearance  of  a  sample  of  the  lode  by  which  the 

character  of  the  latter  is  judged. 
Pipe.     C.    A  lo.g  bunch  of  ore  in  a  lode. 
Pisolite,    A  rock  stmciure  like  that  of  the  roe  of  a  fish. 
Placer.    Am.    Name  given  to  gold  diggings,  or  hydraulic  mines. 
Plata.    J.    Silver. 
Plate.  N.   Compact  shale,  separable  into  thin  plates,  that  divides 

the  limestone  beds. 
Plomb  D'tEijVRE.    F.     Silvery  lead  dressed  ready  for  refining. 
Plombiferous.    Containing  lead. 
Plot,  or  Plat.     i.  A  place  prepared  to  receive  ore     2.  A  rough 

flat  bridge  over  a  stream. 
Plump.     Provincialism  for  '  pump.' 
Plunder.     G.    Ore  refuse. 
Plwm.     iV.    Lead. 
POCHERZ.    G.     Poor  ore. 
Podar.    C.    An  old  name  for  copper  ore. 
POLVILLOS.    .S".    Good  ores. 
PoLvouLLA.    S.     Black  silver. 
Pol  Roz.    C.    A  wheel  pit. 
Pol  Stean.     C.    A  tin  pit 
PORPHYRv— Porphyra,  purple.    The  name  originally  given  to  a 

red  rock,  with  small  white  crystals  of  felspar  disseminated  in 

it,  derived  from  Egypt,  and  now  used  somewhat  vaguely  to 

denote  rocks  containing  felspar,  more  especially  the  reddish 

varieties. 
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Posts.    N,    i.  Fine  shale  beds  separating  limestone  beds,    x  In 

Welsh  slate  quarries,  unproductive  portions  of  rock. 
Potash.    Two  parts  of  potassium  to  one  of  oxygen.     The  poCasb, 

or  pearlash,  of  commerce  is  an  impure  carbonate  of  potassium. 
Pot  Growan.    C,    Decomposed  granite. 
Powdered  Ore.    Fine  ore  disseminated  throughout  a  lode. 
Predras  de  Mano.    S,     Good  pieces  of  ore,  sometimes  held 

sacred. 
Pk£:s.     IV,    Copper,  or  brass. 
Pricker.    A  thin  rod  used  for  keeping  an  opening  through  the 

<  tamping '  in  a  borehole. 
Pride  of  the  Country.    C   Rich  bodies  of  ore  near  the  surfiBice. 
Prill.    C,     i.  A  piece  of  pure  metal  alter  smelting.     2.  To  prill 

is  to  add  rich  ore  to  a  poorer  sample  to  improve  the  quality 

of  the  latter. 
Produce.    C.    The  proportion  of  metal  to  100  parts  of  ore. 
Prospector's  Claim.     Aus,     A  larger  mining  claim  than  is 

usually  granted,  and  given  to  a  prospector  or  discoverer  of 

mineral  ground. 
Protoxide  of  Iron.    Two  parts  of  iron  combined  with  two 

parts  of  oxygen. 
Pryan.     Cornish  for  clay. 
Puetas.    6".     Strong  rock  enclosing  a  lode. 
Puddling  Machine.    Am,  6f  Aus,    A  machine  used  for  mixing 

auriferous  clays  with  water  to  the  proper  consistency  for  the 

separation  of  the  ore. 
Pulgada.    S,    An  inch. 

Pulveriser.    A  machine  for  grinding  ores  fine  instead  of  stamp- 
ing them 
Puppy.    An  underground  tier  or  set  of  pumps. 
Purser.    The  accountant  and  cashier  at  a  mine,  or  the  treasurer 

and  secretary  combined  in  one  person. 
PUTZEN.     G,    Small  irregularly  deposited  spots  or  bunches  of  ore. 
Pyroxene.    Sec  *Augite.' 


QUAJADO.     S,     Dull  lead  ore. 

Quarry  Lode.    C,    A  rocky  lode,  broken  by  joints. 

Quartz.     Pure  silica  in  a  crystallised  form. 

QUARTZITE.     Rock  with  much  silica  in  a  partly  crystallised  form 

QUARTZOSE.    Rock  with  a  good  deal  of  quartz  in  it 
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QUELSCHWERK.    G.    Ore  to  be  crushed. 

QUEMAZON.  S,  The  bare  scorched  appearance  of  the  outcrop  of 
a  lode  standing  up  above  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  land* 

QUERGESTEIN.    G,    Strata  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a  lode. 

Quicksilver  Cradle.  See  description  in  book.  Chaps,  xxxix. 
and  xL 

QuiLLATE.    S,    Same  as  *  carat,'  further  divided  into  four  granos. 

Quintal.  S,  Four  arrobas,  or  too  lbs.  Spanish  •  loi^  Eng- 
lish lbs. 

Quintal  Metrique.    F.    too  kilogrammes  •-  217  English  lbs. 

Quintlein.    G.    The  j\  of  an  English  ounce. 

QuiTA  Pepence.  5.  A  man  placed  at  the  head  of  a  shaft  to  see 
that  none  of  the  ore  is  stolen. 

Rabban.    C.    a  dry  yellowish  gossan. 

Race.    A  watercourse  from  a  stream  to  a  mill. 

Racking.    The  process  of  separating  ores  by  washing  on  an  in* 

clined  plane. 
Raffain.    C    Poor  ore. 
Rag  Pump.    C,    A  chain  pump. 
Rake.    C.    A  vein  or  lode.    D,    A  fissure  as  distinguished  from 

aflat. 
Ramo.    S.    a  branch  from  a  main  lode. 
Real.    S,    i.  A  mining  district.   2.  |  of  a  dollar. 
Rebosadero.    S,    The  crest  of  a  lode. 
Red  Rab.    C.    Red  killas,  or  slaty  rock. 
Reed,  Rush,  or  Spire.    C.   A  reed  filled  with  powder  to  act  as  a 

fuse. 
Reef.    Aus     i.   The  outcrop  of  strata.  2.  Of  a  quartz  bed,  or 

vein.   3.  Of  a  lode  generally. 
Reef  Drive.   Aus.    1.  A  cutting  through  the  bed  rock  in  alluvial 

mining  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  2.   For  seeking  fresh 

underground  gullies. 
Reef  Wash.    Aus,    The  auriferous  drift  spread  over  the  ground 

near  the  junction  of  two  underground  leads. 
Reliz.    S.    The  wall  of  a  lode. 
Remolino.    S.    A  bunch  or  mass  of  ore. 
Rhomboidal.    a  rhomboid  is  a  geometrical  figure  cOy  which  has 

its  opposite  sides  equal  to  one  another,  but  all  its  sides  are  not 

equal,  nor  its  angles  right  angles.     It  is  into  this  form  that 

rock  masses  are  usually  roughly  divided  by  natural  joints. 
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Rib.    C.    a  loader,  or  string  of  ore  in  a  lode. 

Rid,  Ridding,  or  Redding.    Geaning  up  anything. 

RiDD.     C.    A  riddle  ;  a  shaft  or  drift. 

Riddle,  or  Griddle.    A  house  sieve. 

Rider,     i.  A  thin  band,  vein,  or  layer,  lying  a  short  distance  h 

a  lode  or  bed.    2.  The  rock  lying  between  the  two.    3.  1 

earthy  materials  of  a  lode.    4.  The  rock  or  country  endos 

a  lode. 
Ripple,  or  Riffle.    Am,  &*Aus.    A  board  or  table  with  groo 

cut  in  the  bottom  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  amalg 

of  gold  and  mercury. 
Rise.    To  work  from  the  level  upwards. 
Rock  Salt.    The  chief  source  of  the  salt  of  conunerce.     Its  ge 

ral  composition  is  chlorine  60,  sodium  40. 
Rod  Shaft.    The  shaft  containing  the  pump  rods. 
Roof.    See  '  Back' — the  part  of  the  lode  over  a  miner's  head. 
Roughs,  or  Rows.    C    The  second  quality  of  cross  tin. 
Roy.    C.    A  wheel. 
Rur.RLE.    D.     Loose  stones. 

Rullers.     C.     Underground  workers  with  wheelbarrows. 
Rumba  de  la  Veta.    ^S*.    The  run  or  course  of  a  vein. 
Run.     i.  Run  of  a  vein  or  lode.     2.  When  miners  oz'crrun  th 

contract.    3.  When  the  sides  or  roof  of  a  mine  run  in  or  i 

together. 


Saller.    C     I.  a  chamber  in  a  mine.    2.  A  stage  to  work  < 

3.  A  boarded  channel  for  water  to  run  in  along  the  bottom 

an  adit    4.  The  floor  or  stage  on  which  the  ladders  rest 

a  shaft. 
Sample.    A  portion  of  the  ore  by  which  its  quality  is  to  be  judgi 
SCAL,  or  Scale.     C.    The  falling,  in  flakes  or  scales,  of  the  wa 

of  a  lode  after  the  mineral  has  been  taken  out. 
Schist.    A  slaty  kind  of  rock,  which  splits  into  thin  plates  alo 

the  lines  of  its  bedding.    Often  applied  to  imperfectly-fonr 

slate. 
Schorl.    Of  an  ashy  or  cindery  character.    The  name  forme 

applied  to  the  black  tourmaline.    Also  applied  to   grani 

rocks  with  a  preponderance  of  felspar. 
ScovAN  Lode.    C.    A  tin  lode. 
ScovE.     C    Very  pure  tin  that  hardly  needs  dressing. 
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SCUN.    D,    A  small  vein, 

SCROWL.  C,  Loose  stones  of  ore  at  the  point  where  a  lode  is 
disturbed  by  a  cross  gossany  vein. 

Seam.     C    A  horse-load  of  tin. 

Seat.    The  bottom  of  a  mine  or  roadway. 

Searge,  or  Serge.    C    A  sieve. 

Sedimentary.  Rocks  formed  by  the  deposition  of  sand,  mud, 
clay,  &c.,  in  water,  are  called  sedimentary  rocks. 

Segregation.  A  form  of  the  law  or  process  of  crystallisation  by 
which  materials  having  a  liking  or  affinity  for  each  other  se- 
gregate, or,  separating  from  other  substances,  gather  together 
in  masses. 

Serpentine.  A  stone  much  valued  in  building  decoration.  Of 
various  colours,  green  predominating,  and  various  shades  ; 
capable  of  a  high  polish.  Usual  composition,  silica  42*3,  mag- 
nesia 44'2,  protoxide  of  iron  0*2,  carbonic  acid  0*9,  and  water 
12-4. 

Serving.    C    A  supply  of  tin  ready  for  smelting. 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron.  Two  parts  of  iron  to  three  parts  of 
oxygen. 

Set.  I.  To  set  a  price  upon  a  share  in  a  mine.  2.  To  set  bar- 
gains or  work  to  miners. 

Sett.    The  ground  taken  by  adventurers  for  mining  exploration. 

Shaft.    A  pit  sunk  from  the  surface. 

Shake.    C.    A  crack  or  fissure. 

Shale.    An  imperfectly-formed  schist 

Shammel.    a  stage  for  shovelling  ore  upon,  or  for  raising  water. 

Sheet.    Aus,    A  solid  body  of  pure  ore  filling  a  crevice. 

Shelf.  A  us.  The  uppermost  broken  surface  of  the  rock  under 
driftal  matter. 

Shepherding.  Aus.  Keeping  possession  of  a  mining  claim  by 
doing  the  least  quantity  of  work  on  it  allowed  by  law. 

Sickening.    See  *  Flouring.' 

Side  Adits.  A  side  passage  sometimes  made  when  the  chief  pas- 
sage is  choked  with  rubbish. 

SILICIOUS.     Sandy,  containing  silica,  usually  flinty. 

Sill.  A''.  A  threshold,  or  fiat  surface ;  a  face  of  hard  rock,  as  the 
Great  Whin  SiU. 

Sink.     i.  A  sump,  or  sink.     2.  To  work  downwards. 

Skimpings.  C,  The  skimmings  of  waste  off  the  body  of  ore 
lying  in  the  kieve  or  vat 
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Skit.    C    A  smaU  pump  for  surface  use.. 

Slide.    A  minor  fault  or  disturbance  in  a  lode. 

Slime-ore.    Fine  ore  mixed  with  fine  mud. 

Slocking  Stone.    A  promising  stone  of  ore. 

Slotten.    C    Slovenly,  muddy,  sluttish. 

Sluice.  Am.  6r*  Aus,  A  long  trough  with  a  loose,  rippled 
bottom,  or  bottom  with  holes,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  gold. 

Spangle  Gold.    Aus,    Smooth  flat  scales  of  gold 

Spar  Dantygi.     IV,    Carbonate  of  lime  as  dog  tooth  spar. 

Spar  Siwcri.  IV.  Carbonate  of  lime  as  sugary  spar ;  the  fa* 
vourite  form  for  lead  ore. 

Spathic  Of  a  sparry  nature.  Carbonates  of  minerals  are  usually 
called  spathic  ores. 

Splintery.  Rocks  that  break  up  into  splinters  or  long  sharp 
fragments  are  called  splintery. 

Stalactite.  Hanging  encrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime,  formed 
by  the  dropping  of  water,  are  called  stalactites. 

Stalagmite.  The  pinnacles  or  columns  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
formed  on  the  floors  of  caverns  by  the  water  dropping  from 
the  points  of  stalactites,  are  called  by  this  name. 

Steatite.  A  stone,  usually  soft,  with  a  soapy  feel,  which  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  talc.    Usually  of  a  greyish  green  colour. 

Stem  PEL.  IV»  A  wooden  stage,  on  which  to  work  above  a 
lode. 

Stope.  The  workings  of  a  mine  between  the  levels  assume  the 
appearance  of  steps  or  stopes,  and  the  miners  working  at  these 
are  stoping  or  stepping.  When  the  steps  are  overhead,  like 
the  underside  of  a  staircase,  they  are  overhand  stopes  ;  when 
below  the  miner's  feet  they  are  underhand  stopes. 

Strake.  Apt.  &*  Aus.  A  long,  slightly-sloping  board  or  table, 
used  for  the  separation  of  gold  from  small  quartz,  &c 

Strek.    C.    Strake,  as  above,  for  washing  tin  ore. 

Strick.    C.    To  let  a  man  down  a  shaft  by  a  windlass. 

Strike,  i.  The  course  taken  by  strata  at  right  angles  to  their 
dip  or  inclination.  2.  The  course  or  direction  taken  by  strata 
along  their  level  line. 

String.    A  thin  course  of  ore. 

Struck  Out.  C  Phrase  used  when  a  lode  is  struck  out  of  its 
course,  or  lost 

Studdle.  Aus.  a  square  piece  of  timber  placed  in  the  comers 
of  a  shaft  between  the  horizontal  framework. 
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Stulls.  Timbers  or  staging  on  which  rubbish  is  left  in  the 
workings  of  a  mine. 

Sturt.    a  ba^ain  that  turns  out  well  for  the  miners. 

Sulphate  or  Baryta.  Chemical  composition,  baryta  66,  sul- 
phuric acid  34. 

Sulphate.    A  combination  of  a  metal  with  sulphuric  add. 

Sulphuric  Acid.    Contains  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  oxygen. 

Sulphide.    A  combination  of  a  metal  with  sulphur. 

SUMPH,  or  Sump.  A  pit  sunk  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  either  to 
collect  water  or  to  prove  the  lode  to  a  lower  depth. 

Stnj.    -V,    A  sun  vein  is  a  south  vein. 

Swallow.  A  large  cavity  in  rocks,  chiefly  in  limestones,  useful 
for  draining  water  from  mines. 

SwiTHER.  Am.  A  term  used  in  the  Wisconsin  lead  region  to 
denote  a  crevice  or  crack  branching  from  a  chief  lode. 

Syenite,  a  granitic  kind  of  rock  in  which  hornblende  lakes  the 
place  of  mica. 

Synclinal.    The  downward  curve  of  strata,  as  at  6,  fig.  80. 

Tailings  Machine.    Aus.    A  machine  for  dressing  the  tailings, 

and  for  obtaining  gold  from  the  detritus  brought  from  the 

washing  machine. 
Tail  Race.    The  cliannel  by  which  the  tail  or  '  used'  water  flows 

from  a  mill  or  mine  working. 
Tails.    Tin  ore  thrown  behind  the  stamps  to  be  treated  again. 
Takers.     Bargainers,  contractors,  men  who  take  work  in  a  mine; 

raisers  of  ore  on  tribute. 
Talc     Chemical  composition,  silica  62-5,  magnesia  33-9,  and 

water  3-6.    Usually  of  a  scaly  nature,  dividing  into  thin  flexible 

transparent  plates,  which  are  occasionally  tinged  green  or 

yellow  ;  of  a  soapy  feeL 
TampixC,  Stemming,     i.  Filling  a  hole,  in  which  an  explosive 

has  been  placed,  with  clay  or  other  matter,  which  is  rammed 

tightly  down.    2.  The  material  used  is  called  tamping,  and  the 

bar  or  rod  used  is  a  tamping  bar. 
Teary  Ground.    Ground  that  will  tear  or  break  up  easily, 
TEPELATE,     S.     Barren  ground;  refuse. 
Testera.     S.     a  dyke  interrupting  the  course  of  a  lode. 
Ticketing.    The  purchase  of  ore  at  periodical  sales  by  means 

of  tickets  or  pieces  of  paper,  on  which  intending  purchasers 

write  the  price  they  are  willing  to  pay. 
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Tinners.    C.    All  Cornish  miners. 

Tin  Stuff.    C.   The  name  bywhich  tin  ore  is  known  in  ComwalL 

Titanic  Acid.  A  combination  of  the  rare  metal  titanium  (a  simple 
element  allied  to  tin)  with  oxygen. 

TiTANi FERGUS.    Containing  titanium,  or  titanic  acid. 

ToL.    C,    The  portion  of  ore  paid  to  the  '  bounder.' 

Toller.  C.  Ah  inspector  of  tin  bounds,  which  are  usually  marked 
by  holes  dug  in  the  ground. 

TOMALO.    C.    A  big  heap  of  anything.   (Welsh,  tomen^  a  mound.) 

Ton  of  Firewood.    Aus,    An  average  of  50  cubic  feet  of  wood. 

Topaz.  One  of  the  precious  stones.  Chemical  composition, 
silica  35*52,  alumina  53*339  and  fluorine  17*49  *  108*33.  Colour- 
less, but  sometimes  tinged  pale  green,  yellow,  red,  blue,  by  the 
presence  of  other  substances. 

ToRTA.    S,    A  great  heap  of  silver  ready  for  amalgamation. 

Tormentor.  Aus,  A  wooden  axle  studded  with  iron  spikes, 
and  turned  round  in  a  trough,  for  the  purpose  of  puddling 
auriferous  day. 

Tourmaline.  A  rock  substance,  in  some  varieties  forming  one  of 
the  precious  stones.  Chemical  composition  very  varied  and 
complex,  its  base  being  about  40  silica,  with  8  boracic  acid,  and 
varying  proportions  of  alumina,  phosphoric  acid,  manganese, 
iron,  lime,  potash,  lithia,  lime,  and  soda. 

Tozing,  or  Tossing.  Shaking  or  tossing  the  wet  tin  in  a  kieve  or 
vat ;  the  final  operation  in  the  dressing  of  tin  ore,  in  which, 
by  knocking  the  sides  of  the  vat,  the  heavy  tin  ore  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  leaving  the  refuse  on  the  top. 

Trace.  To  follow  the  lode  on  the  surface,  and  to  lay  it  open  by 
long  pits. 

Trachyte.  A  variety  of  felspathic  rock,  which  breaks  \i-ith  a 
rough  surface.  It  usually  contains  cr>'stals  of  hornblende, 
mica,  or  felspar. 

Trappean.  a  name  given  to  felspathic  rocks,  including  basalt, 
dolerite,  diorite,  greenstone,  felstone,  porphyry,  and  the  like, 
from  the  step  or  stair-like  nature  of  their  escarpments  or  out- 
crops.    German,  trcppCy  a  staircase,  or  flight  of  steps. 

Treloobing.  C  Stirring  the  *  loobs'  or  slime  tin  in  water,  so 
that  the  lighter  mud  may  run  off. 

Tribute.  A  sum  payable  to  the  original  adventurers  by  miners 
who  take  a  portion  of  a  mine  to  work  *  on  tribute,*  the  stuff  got 
being  their  own  when  the  tribute  is  paid. 
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Troil.     C.    a  miners'  feast  or  merry-making. 

Tucker.    Aus,    Work  by  which  a  man  can  hardly  live. 

Tucker  Ground.    Aus,    Poor  ore  ground. 

Tufa.  A  light  soft  rock,  deposited  from  water  containing  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  often  found  near  the  base  of  limestone 
rocks. 

Turn  HOUSE.  C.  The  point  where  the  miner  turns  from  a  cross 
cut  along  the  course  of  a  lode. 

Tut.  C.  Tut  work,  dead-work,  working  in  barren  ground ;  work 
not  yielding  profit;  tut-bargain  work,  work  taken  at  a  fixed 
lump  price. 

Tye.    C     I.  a  small  frame  like  a  strake.    2.  An  adit  or  drain. 


Van.    Dressing  a  small  quantity  of  ore  by  hand  for  the  purpose 

of  testing  the  quality  of  the  ore  and  the  capacity  of  the  lode 

beforehand. 
Vara.    S,    A  Spanish  yard  «  33  English  inches. 
Vale,  or  Val.   The  place  where  the  reserve  of  tin  ore  is  placed  to 

dry  before  it  is  put  into  the  smelting  furnace. 
Velado.    S.    a  mine  watchman. 
Vena,  or  Veta.    S.    A  lode  or  vein,  as  Vena  Madre,  the  Mother 

Vein. 
Vesicular.    Containing  numerous  vesicles  or  cavities. 
ViNEWED,  or  ViNNEV.   Copper  ore,  with  a  green  efflorescence  like 

verdigris. 
Vitreous.    Of  a  flinty  or  glassy  nature. 
VoLADORAS.    S,    The  grinding  stones  of  one  kind  of  arrastres. 
VuGH.     C.    A  hollow  or  cavity  in  the  rock. 


Wall  of  a  lode.    The  boundaries  of  a  lode.    See  '  Hanging  side' 

and  *  Heading  side.' 
Wash  Dirt.    Am.&*Aus.    The  name  given  to  the  beds  of  drift 

in  which  the  gold  is  usually  found. 
Washing  Off.    (Washing  up,  Am.  6r*  Aus.)   The  periodical  final 

cleaning  out  of  all  the  gutters  and  appliances  used  in  alluvial 

and  rock  gold  mining. 
Water  Barrel.    A  barrel  used  to  wind  water  at  a  mine. 
Water  Boss.    Am.  6r*Aus,     The  owner  or  holder  of  water  or 

water  rights,  who  sells  the  same  for  mining  purposes. 
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Water  Men.    Men  employed  in  the  tttracdon  of  water,  especudly 

with  the  rag  and  chain  pump. 
Weeldon.    Name  given  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  to  old  ironstone 

workings. 
Whele,  Wheal,  Huel.    C    A  mine. 

Whim.    A  drum  with  a  vertical  axis  (see  fig.  6),  with  rope  at- 
tached, worked  by  a  horse,  for  winding  purposes  from  shallow 

depths. 
Whip  and  Derry.  A  bucket  or  kibble  drawn  up  a  shaft  by  means 

of  a  rope  over  a  pulley,  the  rope  being  attached  to  a  horse 

who  moves  straight  forward. 
Winds  or  Winze.    A  small  shaft  sunk  from  one  level  to  another 

underground. 
Work.    G.  werk,    A  mine. 
Working  Barrel  of  a  pump.     The  part  the  clack  valve  or 

bucket  works  in. 
Working  Big.    When  the  lode  in  working  admits  of  a  space  2^ 

feet  wide,  so  that  the  miner  need  not  break  down  any  of  the 

adjacent  rock. 
Wvthern.     IV.    Vein,  or  lode. 


Zigher.    C.    A  small  stream  of  water  running  slowly  underground. 
Zone.     Name  given  to  a  belt  or  band  of  strata,  and  to  groups  of 

strata  distinguished  by  similarity  of  organic  remains  or  mineral 

caaracteristics. 
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AFRICA,  copper  deposits  of,  119  ; 
gold  drifts  of,  77 

Algeria,  copper  mines  of,  119;  iron 
ores  of.  261  ;  lead  mines,  198  ;  unc 
mines  of,  244 

Altai  Mountains,  silver  mines  of,  83 

America,  Central,  gold  in,  55 

America,  N.E.,  bismuth  in,  283  ;  cop- 
per deposits  of,  148  ;  gold  of,  45 ; 
lead,  233  ;  nickel,  287 ;  platinum, 
288  ;  silver,  94  ;  zinc  ores  of,  247 

America,  N.W.,  copper  deposits  of, 
155 ;  iridium  in,  289  ;  gold  of,  48 ; 
I^td.  235 ;  mercury,  282 ;  iron  ores 
of,  275  ;  silver,  94  ;  tellurium.  290  ; 
zinc  ores  of,  247 

America,  S..  copper  deposits  of.  158  ; 
gold,  55-62  ;  mercury,  284  ;  nickel. 
288 ;  palladium,  285 ;  platinum,  288 ; 
silver,  108-10 

Andes,  the,  7,  no 

Anglesea,  copper  mines  of,  138 

Appalachian  Mountains,  7,  45 

Arizona,  silver  ores  of,  107 

Australasia,  copper  mines  of,  159 ; 
copper  production  of,  159 ;  gold 
deposits  of,  63  ;  iron  ores  of,  279 

Austro-Hungary,  bismuth  ores  of, 
285  ;  copper,  121  ;  gold,  38  ;  iron, 
255 ;  lead.  189  ;  mercury,  282 ; 
nickel,  286 ;  silver,  83,  85 ;  tel- 
lurium, 90 ;  zinc,  242 


BALLARAT,  gold  deposits  of,  72 
Beds  of  mineral,  25 
Belgium,   iron    ores   of,    259  ;    lead 
mines  of,  199  ;  zinc  deposits  of,  244 
Bismuth,  ores  of,  285 ;  in  Cornwall, 
285 ;    the    Enjgebirge,    Germany, 


CHI 

285 ;    Schneeberg,    Austria,    285 ; 

South  Carolina.  286 ;  Tasmania,  286 
Bohemia,  silver  mines  of,  85 
Bolivia,  silver  mines  of,  no 
Bonanzas,  29 
Boring  by  hand,  321 ;  by  machinery, 

321 
Boring  madiines,  air  or  steam,  321  ; 

hand  power,  ditto,  328 
Borneo,  platinum  of,  289 
Branches  in  veins,  12 
Brazil,  gold  mines  of,  55 ;  nickel  in, 

288  ;  palladium  in,  290 
Buddies  and  huddling,  369 


CALIFORNIA,  alluvial  gold  mi- 
ning in,  48  ;  discovery  of  gold 
in,  48  ;  gold  production  of,  49 ; 
geological  structure  of,  52 ;  quartz 
gold  mining,  54 ;  silver  production 

of.  95 
Canada,    copper    deposits  of,    155  ; 

gold,   47  ;   iron,    271 ;  lead,    233 ; 

nickel,  287 
Cardiganshire,  copper  ores  of,    144 ; 

lead    ditto,    211 ;   lodes    of,    2x0 ; 

mines  and  mining  in,   ^orj  \    zinc 

production  of,  246 
Carnarvonshire,  copper  ores  of,  138, 

144  ;  lead  mines  of,  213 
Carolinas,  N.   and   S.,   bismuth  in, 

286 ;  gold  mining  in,  46  ;  platinum 

in,  289 
Carpathian  Mountains,  6 
Cheshire,  cupreous  sandstones  of,  136 
Chili,  copper  deposits  of,  158;  mining 

districts  of,  no  ;  silver  mines  of,  in 
China,  gold  deposits  of,  79 ;  mercu- 
rial deposits  of,  282 
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CLE 

Cleveland  iron  ores,  deposits  of,  969 

Coal-measures,  iron  ores  of,  967 

Colorado,  copper  deposits  of,  156  ; 
gold  productions  of,  49  ;  lead  car- 
bonate deposits  of,  338 ;  silver  pro- 
duction of,  95 

Columbia,  British,  gold  deposits  of,  49 

Comstock  lode,  99 

Connecticut,  copper  deposits  of,  147 ; 
nickel  deposits  of,  287 

Contact  deposits,  36,  30 

Copper  mining,  |88 

Copper,  ores  oT,  114 ;  Africa,  S., 
118;  Algiers,  119;  America,  147; 
Anglesea,  138  ;  Australasia,  159  ; 
Austria.  12  r ;  Britain,  125;  Cana(U, 
154  ;  Cardiganshire.  145 ;  Caniai^ 
vonshire,  138,  144 ;  Cheshire,  136 ; 
Cornwall,  131 ;  Cuba,  1^7  ;  Cum- 
berland, 145 ;  Dcrbjrslure,  z^  ; 
France,  123 ;  Germany,  isi ;  Ire- 
land, 145  ;  Italy,  120  ;  Japan,  160 ; 
Lake  Superior,  149;  Maryland, 
147 ;  Merionethshire,  144  ;  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  150  ;  Russia,  118  ; 
Newfoundland,  147  ;  Norway,  122  ; 
Shropshire,  136  ;  Spain,  120  ;  Staf- 
fordshire, 138  ;  Tennessee,  149 ; 
Sweden,  122 ;  Venezuela,  158 

Cornwall,  bismuth  in,  285  ;  copper 
deposits  of,  135  ;  epochs  of  dis- 
turbance in,  129  ;  geological  struc- 
ture of,  127 ;  great  flat  lode  of, 
173  ;  history  of  copper  mining  in, 
1^4  ;  of  tin  mining,  171  ;  iron  ores 
ol,  262 ;  lead  ditto.  215  ;  lodes  of, 
iqi  ,*  mining  districts  of,  129 ; 
silver  in,  93 ;  tin  mines  of,  172  ; 
zinc  production  of,  246 

Crystallography,  3 

Cuba,  copper  in,  157 

Cumberland,  copper  mines  of,  145  ; 
lead  mines  of,  218 


DEAN,  FOREST  OF,  iron  ores 
of,  263 
Denbighshire,  lead  mines  of,  230 
Derbyshire,    copper    mines  of,    138  ; 

lead  mines  of,  228 
Devon,  iron  ores  of,  263 ;  lead  mines 

of,  218 
Devonian  strata,  order  of,  2x8 
I^isseminateil  ores.  30 
Dolgelly,  gold  mines  of,  40 
Dramage  of  mines,  339 


GOL 

Durham,  ktd  mines  of,  2x8 

Duty  of  pumping  engines,  34Z,  344 


ELECTRICITY  afiecting  the  de- 
position  of  metallic  ores,  93: 
use  in  mining,  337 

Elements,  simple,  chief  distinctions 
of,  a ;  list  of  names  of,  x  ;  scale  of 
hardness  of,  a ;  shapes  o€,  3  ;  speci- 
fic gravity  of,  s ;  variations  of,  x 

Erxgebiige,  geological  structure  of, 
86 ;  lodes  of,  87 

Explosives  used  in  mining,  33X 


FISSURES  of  displaoement,  zo; 
simple,  8 

Flats,  ore,  27,  923,  231,  236 

Flintshire,  toad  mines  of,  330 ;  lime- 
stone of,  230 ;  nickdifeixMis  iron  ore 
oC  287  :  geological  structure  of,  9 ; 
dnc  production.  246 

France,  copper  ores  of,  123  ;  gold  in. 
39  :  iron  ores  of,  259  ;  lead,  198 ; 
sUver,  89  ;  tin,  170 

Freiburg,  metalliferous  lodes  of,  87 

GERMANY,  copper  deposits  of. 
X2I  ;  iron  ores  of.  256 ;  lead 
mines  of,  192 ;  mercurial  deposits 
of,  283 ;  nickel  in,  286 ;  silver  mines 
of,  89 ;  tin  deposits  of,  167 ;  zinc 
ditto,  243 

Gold,  analyses  of,  33.  62  ;  characteri- 
sation and  mode  of  occurrence,  33  ; 
driftal  gold,  33  ;  formation  of  nug- 
gets of.  34 

Gold,  deposits  of,  in  Africa,  76 ; 
America. N. El..  45 ;  America.  N.W.. 
48  ;  America,  S.,  55;  Aruba  Island. 
79 ;  Austro-Hungary,  38  ;  British 
Columbia.  51  ;  British  Is^es,  40 ; 
Brazil.  55 ;  California,  48  ;  Canli- 
ganshire,  40 ;  Central  Europe.  38 : 
China,  79 ;  France.  39 ;  Georgia. 
45 ;  India,  79 ;  Ireland.  43 ;  Italy. 
39 ;  l^ake  Superior,  47  ;  Merioneth- 
shire, 40  ;  New  England  States.  45 ; 
New  South  Wales,  63 ;  New  Zea- 
land, 75  ;  Nova  Scotia,  47  ;  Persia. 
77  ;  PhiUppine  Islands.  79  ;  Queens- 
land. 64 :  Rhine,  39  ;  Scotland.43  • 
Spain.  39 ;  Tasmania,  64 ;  Vene- 
zuela, 55 ;  Victoria,  64 
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GOL 

Gold  mining,  hydraulic.  375,  383 

Gold  mining,  quartz,  382 

Gold  reefs,  structure  of,  66-69 

Gossan,  15 

Gravity,  specific,  2,  363 

Great  Britain,  bismuth  in,  285  ;  copper 

deposits  of,  125 ;   gold  ditto,  40 ; 

iron   ditto.   262 ;  lead  ditto,  aoo ; 

nickel.  287 ;  platinum,  289 ;  silver, 

92 ;  tin.  171 ;  rinc,  245 
Great  flat  lode  of  Cornwall,  173 
Great  Ormes  Head,  copper  deposits 

of,  138 


HANOVER,  lead  mines  of,  193 ; 
silver  in.  89 
Hartz    Mountains,    mines    of,    192 ; 

structure  of,  193 
Heat  of  mines.  319 
Hydraulic  gold  mining.  375 


ILLINOIS,  lead  mines  of,  234 
India,  gold  deposits  of,  79 ;  iron 
ores  of,  254 

Iowa,  lead  mines  of,  234 

Ireland,  copper  deposits  of,  145  ;  gold 
ditto.  44 ;  iron  ditto,  262-74  •  1^^ 
ditto.  232 

Iridium,  289 

Iron  ores,  250 ;  in  Algeria,  261 ;  Aus- 
tralasia, 279 ;  Austria,  255  ;  Bel- 
gium, 259 :  Canada,  275;  Cleveland 
(Yorkshire),  269 ;  Coal-measures. 
267  ;  Connecticut,  277  ;  Cornwall, 
26s ;  Cumberland,  266 ;  Dean 
Forest,  263 ;  Devon,  263  ;  France, 
259;  Germany.  256;  India.  254; 
Ireland,  274 ;  Lancashire,  266 ; 
I^ake  Superior,  278 ;  Lincolnshire, 
272 ;  Michigan,  278 ;  Missouri, 
277  ;  Nassau,  256  ;  Northampton- 
shire, 273  :  Norway,  256  ;  Russia, 
255  ;  Spain.  260 ;  Sweden,  256 

Ironstone  mining,  395 

Irr^ular  mineral  deposit^,  29 

Is^re  (France),  lodes  of.  89 

Isle  of  Man,  lead  mines  of,  215  ;  sil- 
ver production  of,  92  ;  zinc  produc- 
tion of,  246 

Italy,  copper  deposits  of,  121 ;  gold 
ditto,  39 

JAPAN,  copper  mines  of,  162 
Jiggers  and  jigging,  363 


MET 


KONGSBERG,    sihrer    fahlbands 
of,  91 


LADDERS.  308 
Lake   Superior,   copper  r^on 
of,  150 ;  gold  in  lodes  of,  47  ;  iron 
ores  of,  278 
Lead  mining,  pardculars  of  costs  of, 

392 

Lead  ores,  189 ;  in  Algeria,  198 
Austro-Hungary,  191  ;  Belgiun 
199 ;  Canada,  233 ;  Cardieanshin 
207;  Carnarvonshire,  213;  Colorado, 
238  ;  Cornwall.  215  ;  Cumberland, 
218 ;  Denbighshire,  230 ;  Derby- 
shire, 228  ;  Devonshire,  217  ;  Dur- 
ham, 21B  ;  Flintshire,  230 ;  France, 
iq8  ;  Germany — Erzgebirge,  85  ; 
Hartz,  192  ;  Nassau,  194 ;  Silesia, 
192  ;  Illinois,  234 ;  Iowa,  234  ;  Ire- 
land, 232  ;  Isle  of  Man,  215  ;  Mis- 
souri, 337 ;  Montgomeryshiire,  903  ; 
New  Elngland  States,  233 ;  New 
York,  234  ;  Northumberland,  ai8  ; 
Spain,  195  ;  Westmoreland,  si8  ; 
Wisconsin,  234  ;  Yorkshire,  223 

Levels,  adit,  311 ;  ordinary  worlang, 
3x2  ;  cost  o2,  3x3-91 :  timboing  of, 
3x1,  3x2,  3x4 

Limestone,  strata  of,  Denbighshire, 
230 ;  Hintshire,  230  ;  Northumber- 
land, 218  ;  Yorkshire,  225 

Linares,  mining  district  of,  90,  196 

Lincolnshire  iron  ores  of.  272 

Lizard  Point,  tin  ore  of.  128 

Llangynog,  structure  of  mining  dis- 
trict of,  204 

Llanrwst,  ditto,  ditto,  213 

I^lanymynech  Hill,  old  mines  of,  X37 

Lodes,  8  :  classification  of,  15  ;  earthy 
constituents  of,  15 ;  metallic  con- 
tents of,  17 ;  varieties  of,  15,  z6 


MAN  ENGINES,  309 
Mercury,  ores  of,  381 ;  in 
Austria,  282 ;  California,  283 ; 
China,  282  ;  Germany,  283 ;  Italy, 
283 ;  Mexico,  284 ;  New  Grenada, 
284 ;  Peru,  284  ;  Spain.  282  ;  Swe- 
den, 283 

Merionethshire,   copper   deposits  of, 
T44  ;  gold  ditto,  40 

Metallic  ores,  cla^isihcation  of  the  de- 
posits of,  8  ;  deposition  of,  aiiected 
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by  electricity.  83 ;  by  cODdensatimi, 
ai ;  infiltration,  ao ;  sablimaUoo, 
39  ;  stratignphical  position  of,  96 

Metals,  chief  modes  oif  occunenoe  oi, 
4 ;  noble,  4 ;  useful,  4 

Mexico,  mercurial  deposits  of,  084; 
silver  mines  of,  107 

Michigan,  iron  ores  of,  978 

Mine  explorers,  997 

Mines,  chief  mines  and  deposits  re- 
ferred to — ^Alderle^Edge,  136;  Alten- 
berg.  167 ;  Besobi,  163  ;  Blinman, 
zai  ;  Buitron,  laz  ;  Buiighley  Park, 
073 ;  Burra  Burra.  160 ;  Calumet  and 
Hecla,  155 ;  Chanaiadllo,  iii ;  Cliff 
(America).  153 ;  Cligga,  179 ;  Corn- 
stock,  of  the,  95 ;  Condurrow,  175 ; 
Coniston,  145 ;  Comb  Martin,  ai8  ; 
Danemora,  357  ;  DokxxLth,  133 ; 
DoUy  Hide,  148;  Eardiston,  136; 
Ecton,  138 ;  Emma,  103 ;  Foxdale, 
9a ;  Geyer,   168 ;  Gpngo  Soco,  of, 

f7 ;  Great  Laxey,  99 ;  Haytor.  963 ; 
lerods  Foot,  315  ;  Homachos,  91 ; 
Little  Annie,  54  ;  Morfa  Ddu,  143 ; 
Ncugluck,  II  ;  New  Llangynog, 
ao3 ;  New  Quebreda,  158  ;  North 
Hendre,  331  ;  Nouvelle  Montagne, 
199  ;  Old  Ballvmurt«igh,  146 ;  Old 
Hewas,  180 ;  Old  Park,  365  ;  Old 
Pencraig,  314 ;  Old  Wheal  i^gfnes, 
13  :  Oravicsa,  of,  36 ;  Ore  Hill,  377  ; 
Ovoca,  of,  145 ;  Parys  Mountain, 
138  ;  Pasco,  108 ;  Pontgibaud,  198 ; 
Rammelsberg,  193  ;  Rio  Tinto,  i3i; 
Roman  gravels,  aoi  ;  Ruby  Hill, 
of.  loi  ;  Simon  Judas.  85 ;  Snail- 
beach,  203  ;  Snowball,  169 ;  Sor- 
manosk,  36  ;  St.  John  del  Rey,  59 ; 
Van,  306 ;  Vielle  Montagne,  244 ; 
Vigra  and  Clogau,  41 ;  West 
Chiverton,  215 ;  Wheal  E)asset, 
West,  174;  Wheal  Lovell,  East, 
177  ;  Wheal  Mary  Ann,  317  ;  Wheal 
Uny,  174  ;  Zinwald,  166 

Mines,  discovery  of,  296  ;  drainage 
of,  339  ;  heat  of.  319  ;  management 
of,  399  ;  purchase  and  sale  of.  401 ; 
timber  used  in.  318  ;  ventilation  of, 
Q19  ;  working  oi,  303 

Mming.  electricity  used  in,  337 ;  ex- 
plosives used  in,  331 ;  particulars  of 
work  and  cost  relating  to  copper. 
388  :  gold  hydraulic,  383 ;  gold 
quartz.  382  ;  iron.  395  ;  lead,  392  ; 
silver,  384 ;  tin,  390  ;  zinc,  393 


PA& 

MisKmri,  iron  ores  ai,  377 

MoontitDt— Andes,  7,  zio;  Appala- 
chian, 7,  45  ;  Australian,  7 ;  Car- 
pathian, 6 ;  Erigd>ii|pe^  85  ;  Haiti. 
6, 198;  Himalayas,  79 ;  Pennine,  6, 
9x7;  Rocky,  48 ;  Uial.  6^  35,  xx8: 
WahMtcii,  193 

NASSAU,  iron  deposits  of,  856; 
lead  ditto,  194  ;  sihrer  in,  89 
I  Network  of  veina,  30 
Nevada,  silver  mines  ai,  zcx> 
New  Brunswick,  gold  of,  47 
New  Caledonia,  uckel  oivs  d,  a88 
New  £ngland  Stales,  m 
New  Gr^Mda,  mercunal  deposits  oC 

flB4 
New  South  Wales,  gold  deposits  oC 

47  ;  tin  deposits  01,  185 
New  York,  834 

New  Zealand,  gokl  deposits  of.  75 
Nickel,  ores  of,  a86;   in  Anmica. 
387  ;  America,  South,  288  ;  Austro- 
Hungary,    286  ;     Germany,    286: 
Great    Britain.    287 ;    New    Cale- 
donia, 288 ;  Norway,  287  ;  Spain. 
287 
Norihamplonshire.  iron  ores  of,  273 
Northumberland,  lead  mines  of,  218 
Norway,  copper  mines  of,  122 ;  iron 

ores  of,  256  ;  nickel  ores  of,  287 
Nova  Scotia,  gold  in,  47  ;  iron  ores 
of,  275 


ORES  of  bisrtiuth,  285  ;  copper. 
114;  gold.  33;  iridium.  289: 
iron,  246 ;  lead,  187  ;  mercuiy. 
381  ;  nickel,  386;  palladium,  290; 

{)latinum.  288 ;  siWer,  81 ;  tel- 
urium.  290  ;  tin,  164  ;  zinc,  341 
Ores,  dressing  of,  gold,  37a  ;  lead, 
350 ;  silver,  372  ;  tin,  37a  ;  hud- 
dling. 369 ;  crushing,  351  ;  grind- 
ing. 354 ;  jigging.  3^3  .*  picking  and 
sorting,  350  ;  stamping  and  stamps. 

353 
Ores,   stratigraphical    zones    of   the 
various,  295 


PALLADIUM,  290 
Particulars  of  mining  work  and 
costs.  382 
Parys  Mountain  copper  mine.  138 
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PEN 

Pennine  Chain,  the,  structure  of,  a  19 
Peru,    mercurial    deposits    of,    284; 

silver  ditto,  108 
Picking  and  sorting  of  ores,  350 
Platinum,  388  ;  ores  of,   in  America, 

N.,  389  ;  America,  S.,  289  ;  Borneo, 

289  ;  Russia,  289  ;  Shropshire,  289 
Pumping  engines,  340 ;  arrangements 

of,  in  a  shaft,  346;  duty  of,  341,  345 
Purchase  and  sale  of  mines,  401 


QUEENSLAND,    gold    deposits 
of,  64  ;  tin  ditto,  184 


RHINE,  gold  washings  of,  39 
Rocky  Mountains,  48 
Rothschonberg  Tunnel,  89 
Ruby  Hill,  mines  of,  100 
Russia,  copper  deposits  of,  82  ;  gold 
ditto,  36  ;  iron,  259  ;  platinum,  289  ; 
silver,  82  ;  zinc,  243 


SARDINIA,  zinc  deposits  of,  243 
Saxony,  silver  mines  of,  85 

Scotland,  gold  deposits  of,  43  ;  lead 
mines  of,  231 

Segregated  masses  of  ore,  26 

Shafts,  mine,  arrangement  of,  301  ; 
cost  of,  387  ;  ladders  in,  308  ;  per- 
pendicular, 304  ;  sinking  of,  308  ; 
size  of,  307  ;  slanting.  305 

Shropshire,  copper  deposits  of,  137  ; 
lesid  mines  of,  200 ;  platinimi  in, 
289 

Sierra  Nevada,  geological  structure 
of,  52 

Silesia,  zinc  deposits  of,  243 

Silver,  ores  of,  79  ;  in  America,  N.E., 
94  ;  America,  N.W.,  94  ;  America, 
S.,  108 ;  Arizona,  X07 ;  Austro- 
Hungary,  8^  ;  Bohemia.  85  ;  Bo- 
livia, no  ;  Chili,  no  ;  France,  89  ; 
Germany,  85  ;  Brunswick,  2  ;  Han- 
over, 85  ;  Nassau,  89 ;  Saxony.  85  ; 
Great  ]^tain,  92 ;  Mexico,  107  ; 
Norway.  91  ;  Peru,  zo8  ;  Russia, 
82 ;  Spain,  90 

Spain,  copper  deposits  of,  120  ;  gold 
ditto,  39 ;  iron.  260 ;  lead,  195 ; 
mercury.  282  ;  silver.  90 

Staffordshire,  copper  deposits  of,  138 

StockA^'erk,  12 ;  of  Altenberg,  167 ; 
Cligga,  179;  Geyer,  168 


WAH 

Slopes,   overhand,   315 ;  underhand. 

Strata,   affecting  earthy  contents  of 
lodes,  14 ;  ditto  metallic  contents, 
15  ;  ditto  width  of  lodes,  14  ;  clas- 
sification of,  5 
Stratified  mineral  deposits,  25 
Stream  tin  of  Banca,  165 ;  Cornwall, 

782 
Summary  of  facts  relating  to  the  ooiw 
ditions  under  which  is  found  copper, 
163 ;  gold,  79 ;  iron,  280 ;  lead,  239 ; 
mercury,  284  ;  nickel,  288  ;   silver. 
1 13  ;  tin,  X&8  ;  zinc,  248 
Sutters  Mill,  discovery  of  gold  at,  49 
SMraledale,  mining  district  of,  226 
Sweden,  copper  deposits  of,  122  ;  iron, 
ores  of,  256  ;  mercurial  deposits  of, 
283 


'pASMANIA.  bismuth  in,  286; 
^  gold  production  of,  64 ;  tin  de- 
posits of,  187 

Tellurium,  290 ;  in  America,  N.W., 
290  ;  Austro-Hungar)-,  290 ;  Tran- 
sylvania, 290 

Tennessee,  copper  ores  of,  149 

Timber  used  in  mines,  318 

Timbering  in  mines,  methods  of,  308, 
311.  312,  314 

Tin  mining,  particulars  of  cost  of,  990 

Tin  ores,  164 ;  of  Banca,  165  ;  Bille- 
ton,  165  ;  Bohemia,  166 ;  Bolivia, 
184  ;  Cornwall,  171 ;  France,  170 ; 
Malay  Peninsula,  165  ;  New  South 
Wales,  185 ;  Queensland,  184 ; 
Saxony,  167 ;  Sweden,  170 ;  Tas- 
mania, 187  ;  Victoria,  187 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERI- 
CA,  gold  production  of,  54 
Ural  Mountains,  6,  35,  18,  289 
Utah,  geological  structure  of,    104 ; 
silver  deposits  of,  103 

"XTEINS,  gash,  11 ;  network  of,  30 
'      Venezuela,  copper  deposits  of, 

158  ;  gold  in,  53 
Ventilation  of  mines,  319 
Victoria,  geological  structure  of,  65 ; 

gold  deposits  of,   65  ;  tin  deposits 

of,  187 

TXTAHSATCH        MOUNTAINS. 
VY      103 
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WAL 

Walet,  Nortli,  copper  depoiits  of. 

irr ;  gold  ditto,  41 ;  lead  dIttOi  m 
Wales.  South,  copper  in,  145 ;  gdd 

in.  41 ;  lead  in,  ao^ 
Water-wheels,  use  ol,  340 
Wicklow.  copper  in,  145 ;  fold.  44 ; 

lead.  33a 
Windmills  used  in  mining»  947 
Winzes,  308 
Wisconsin,  copper  deposits  of,  150; 

lead  mines  o«,  854 
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7INC    UinmO,    pvCieQtan  of 

ZIbc  QgMj,  941;  la  Algeria,  jg4; 
AflMflcai  N»B»,  '. J^7  •  AmoM^ 
N.W.,  ^48;  Be%iinn»  944 ;  Taaoe, 
845;  Gieat  Brndn,  945;  KwtkK 
843  •*  Saitiiiiia,  243 ;  SiMa,  843 
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A  COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE  on  the  WATER-SUPPLY 
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I.  Historical  Sketch  of  some  of  the 
means  that  have  been  adopted  for  the 
Supply  of  Water  to  Cities  and  Towns.— 
II.  WaterandtheForeifsn  Matter  usually 


Machinery.— XII.  Conduits. — XIII.  Dis- 
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Strains  y  Formula  &  Diagrams  for  Calculation  of. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  for  the  CALCULATION  of  STRAINS 
in  GIRDERS  and  SIMILAR  STRUCTURES,  and  their 
STRENGTH  ;  consisting  of  Formulae  and  Corresponding  Diagrams, 
with  numerous  Details  for  Practical  Application,  &c.  By  William 
HUMBER,  AM.  Inst  C.E.,  &c  Third  Edition.  With  nearly 
100  Woodcuts  and  3  Plates,  Crown  8vo,  ^s,  6d.  cloth. 

'*The  anangement  of  the  matter  in  this  little  volume  is  as  convenient  as  it  well 
could  be.  .  • ..  •  The  system  of  employing  diagrams  as  a  substitute  for  complex 
computations  is  one  justly  coming  into  ^eat  favour,  and  in  that  respect  Mr.  Humber't 
volume  b  fully  up  to  the  times."* — Engituering. 

"The  formulae  are  neady  expressed,  and  the  diagrams  good" — Atkemgum, 
'*  Mr.  Humber  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  architect  and  engineer  by  pro- 
ducing a  work  eM>eciaIly  treating  on  the  methods  of  delineating  the  strains  on  iron 
beams,  roofs,  ana  bridges  by  means  of  diagrams."— 2?«iV!(//r. 

Strains. 

THE    STRAINS   ON    STRUCTURES    OF    IRONWORK; 

with  Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction.   By  F.  W.  Sheilds, 

M.  Inst  C.  E.  Second  Edition,  with  5  Plates.   Royal  8yo,  5j.  cloth. 

"  The  student  cannot  find  a  better  little  book  on  this  subject  than  that  written  by 

Mr.  Sheilds." — Et^n<er. 

Barlow  on  the  Strmgth  of  Materials,  enlarged. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS, 
with  Rules  for  application  in  Architecture,  the  Construction  of 
Suspension  Bridges,  Railways,  &c  ;  and  an  Appendix  on  the 
Power  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  the  effect  of  Inclined  Planes 
and  Gradients.  By  Peter  Barlow,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  by  his  Sons,  P.  W.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  H.  Barlow, 
F.R.S.  The  whole  arranged  and  edited  by  W.  Humber,  A-M. 
Inst  C.E.  8vo,  400  pp.,  with  19  large  Plates,  and  numerous 
woodcuts,  i&r.  cloth. 

'*  The  best  book  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared.  ....  We  know  of 
no  work  that  so  completdy  fuUils  its  mvsawti.—Engluh  Mechanic. 

"The  standard  treatise  upon  this  pou-ticular  subject" — En^ituir, 

Strength  of  Cast  Iron,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  ESSAY  on  the  STRENGTH  of  CAST  IRON 
and  OTHER  METALS.  By  Thomas  Tredgold,  C.E.  Fifth 
Edition.  To  which  are  added.  Experimental  Researches  on  the 
Strength  and  other  Proi)erties  of  Cast  Iron,  by  E.  Hodgkinson, 
F.R.S.  With  9  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo,  12^. 
doth.        ^%  Hodc.kinson's  Res  arches,  separate,  price  6j. 

Hydraulics. 

HYDRAULIC  TABLES,  CO-EFFICIENTS,  and  FORMULi^ 
for  finding  the  Discharge  of  Water  from  Orifices,  Notches,  Weirs, 
Pipes,  and  Rivers.  With  New  Formulse,  Tables,  and  General 
Information  onRain-fall,  Catchment-Basins,  Drainage,  Sewerage, 
Water  Supply  for  Towns  and  Mill  Power.  By  John  Neville, 
Civil  Engineer,  M.R.I. A.  Third  Edition,  caremlly  revised,  with 
considerable  Additions.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  14J.  cloth, 

*' Undoubtedly  an  exceedingly  useful  and  elaborate  com]»lalion."— /rww. 
**  Alike  valuable  to  students  and  engineers  in  practice."— JIfiiMM/'  JturnaL  * 
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Levelling. 

A  TREATISE  on  tht  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 
LEVELLING ;  showing  its  Application  to  Purposes  of  Railway 
antl  Civil  Englneerinf^,  in  the  Constniction  of  Roads ;  with  Mr. 
1  elford's  Rules  for  the  same.  B7  FREDERICK  W.  SlMMS, 
F.G.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Sixth  Edition,  veiy  carefully  revised,  with 
the  addition  of  Mr.  Law's  Practical  Examples  for  Setting  out 
Railway  Curves,  and  Mr.  Tra(jtwins*S  Field  Practice  of  Ikying 
out  Circular  Curves.  With  7  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  ovo, 
&r.  6f/.  doth.  **  Trautwine  on  Curves,  sepaiate,  51. 

"  The  text-book  on  levelltng  in  most  of  our  engineerinc  schooli  and  coUcgOw— 
F.-ii^inftr. 

Practical  Tunnelling, 

PRACTICAL  TUNNELLING:  Explaining  in  detaU  the  Setting 
out  of  the  Works,  Shaft-sinking  and  Heading-Drivii^,  Ranging 
the  Lines  and  Levelling  under  Ground,  Sub-Excavating,  Timbenng^ 
and  the  Construction  of  the  Brickwork  of  Tunnels  with  the  amount 
of  labour  required  for,  and  the  Cost  of,  the  various  portions  of  the 
work.  By  F.  W.  SiMMS,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Extended.  By  D.  Kin  near  Clark,  M.I.  C.E.  Imp.  Svo^ 
with  21  Folding  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  3ar.  cloth. 
"  It  has  bees  regarded  from  the  first  as  a  text-book  of  the  subject  .  .  .  Mr.  daik 
liiii  added  immensely  to  the  value  uf  the  book." — Euginetr. 

Steam, 

STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  Stationary  and  Port- 

able,  an  Elementary  Treatise   on.     Being  an   Extension  of  Mr. 

John   SeweU's   Treatise  on   Steam.     By    D.    Kinnear   Clark, 

M.I. C.E.     Second  Eclilion  Revised.     i2mo,  4J.  cloth. 

"  F.very  eMeniial  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  of  competently,  and  in  a  populaz 

«'v'e." — Iron. 

CaS'L  ig/iting 

rOM.MON  SENSE  FOR  GAS-USERS:  a  Catechism  of  Gas- 
Lij^hling  for  Householders,  Gasfitters,  Millowncrs,  Architects, 
Ent^'inecrs,  &c.,  &c.  By  Robkrt  Wilson,  C.E.  2nd  Edition, 
with  Folding  Plates,  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  zs.  (id. 

Bridge  Construction  in  Masonry ^  Timber,  &  Iron. 

EXAMPLES   OF  BRIDGE  AND  VIADUCT  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  MASONRY,  TIMBER,  AND  IRON  ;  consisting  of 
46  Plates  from  the  Contract  Drawings  or  Admeasurement  of  scdect 
Works.     By  W.  Davis  IIaskou^  C.E.     Second  Edition,  with 
the  addition  of  554  Estimates,  and  the  Practice  of  Setting  out  Works, 
with  6  pages  of  Diagrams.      Imp.  4to,  2/.  I2s.  6tL  half- morocco. 
"  A  >*-ork  of  the  present  nature  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Haskoll's  experience,  must  prove 
invaluable,    llie  tables  of  estimates  considerably  enhance  its  value." — Enginterinf^. 

Earthwork, 

EARTHWORK  TABLES,  showing  the  Contents  in  Cubic  Yards 
of  Embankments,  Cuttings,  &c.,   of  Heights  or  Depths  up  to  an 
average  of  80  feet.     By  Joseph  Broadbent,  C.E.,  and  Franxis 
Cam  PIN,  C.E.     Cr.  8vo,  oblong,  51.  cloth. 
*'  The  way  in  which  accuracy  is  attained,  by  a  simple  division  of  each  cn>» 

so.tiun  into  three  elements,  two  of  which  are  constant  and  00c  vaziabU,  is  ia- 

geuiuus."— ^  thtMctHm, 
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Tramways  aftd  their   Working. 

TRAMWAYS:  their  CONSTRUCTION  and  WORKING. 
Containing  a  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Systenoi ;  an  exhaus- 
tive Analysis  of  the  Various  Modes  of  Traction,  including  Horse 
Power,  Steam,  Heated  Water,  and  Compressed  Air ;  a  Description 
of  the  varieties  of  Rolling  Stock  ;  and  ample  Details  of  Cost  and 
Working  Expenses,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Tramways  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  By  D.  Kinneak  Clark,  M.  I.  C.  E.,  Author 
of  '  Railway  Machinery,'  &c.,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  thirteen  folding  Plates,  i8j-.  cloth. 
'*  All  interested  in  tramways  must  refer  to  it,  as  all  railway  engineers  have  turned 
to  the  author's  woric  '  Railway  Machinery.' " — The  Enginttr. 

*'  Mr.  Clark's  book  is  tndispoisable  for  the  students  of  the  subject."— /"A^  Bnitder, 
"An  exhaustive  and  practical  work  on  tramways,  in  which  the  history  of  this 
kind  of  locomotion,  amd  a  description  and  cost  of  the  variotis  modes  oH  laying  tram- 
ways, are  to  be  found." — Building  News. 

Pioneer  Engineering. 

PIONEER  ENGINEERING.  A  Treatise  on  the  Engineering 
Operations  connected  with  the  Settlement  of  Waste  Lands  in  New 
Countries.  By  Edward  Dobson,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  Author  of 
**The  Art  of  Building,'*  &c.  With  numerous  Plates  and  Wood 
Engravings.  Second  edition,  carefully  revised,  i2mo,  5^.  cloth. 
*'  A  workmaniiKe  production,  and  one  without  possession  of  which  no  man  should 
start  to  encounter  the  duties  of  a  pioneer  engineer.  — A  themeum. 

**  There  b  much  in  the  book  to  render  it  very  useful  to  an  engineer  |»t>ceedtng  to 
the  colonies.** — Smginfer. 

Steam  Engine. 

TEXT-BOOK  ON   THE    STEAM    ENGINE.     By   T.    M. 

GOODEVE,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,   Author  of  **The  Principles 

of  Mechanics,"   **The  Elements  of  Mechanism,"   &c      Second 

Edition.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  doth. 

"  Professor  Goodeve  has  given  us  a  treatise  on  the  steam  engine,  which  will  bear 

comparison  with  anything  written  by  Huxley  or  Maxwell,  and  we  can  award  it  no 

higher  praise." — Engineer. 

*'  Mr.  Goodeve's  text-book  is  a  work  of  which  every  young  engineer  should  pos- 
sess himself.**— ^)fMt«^  Journal, 

Steam. 

THE  SAFE  USE  OF  STEAM  :  containing  Rules  for  Unpro- 
fessionid  Steam  Users.   By  an  Engineer.  4th  Edition.  Sewed,  6</. 

"  If  steam-users  would  but  learn  this  little  book  by  heart,  boiler  explosions  would 
become  sensations  by  their  nniy^-^EngUsA  Mechanic. 

Iron  Bridges,  Girders,  Roofs,  &c. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  IRON 
TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BRIDGES,  GIRDERS, 
ROOFS,  AND  OTHER  WORKS.  By  Francis  Campin,  C.E. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  i2mo,  y,  cloth. 
"  For  numbers  of  young  engineers  the  book  b  just  the  cheap,  handy,  first  guide 
they  ynci\\!^—MiddlesboroHgh  Weekly  News. 

Construction  of  Iron  Beams,  Pillars,  &c. 

IRON  AND  HEAT  ;  exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the 
construction  of  Iron  Beams,  Pillars,  and  Bridge  Girders,  and  the 
Action  of  Heat  in  the  Smelting  Furnace.  By  James  Armour,  C.E. 
Woodcuts,  i2mo,  cloth  boards,  3^. 
"A  very  useful  and  thoroughly  practical  little  volume,  in  every  way  deserving  of 
circulation  amongst  working  men.'  — iifMMSi'  Journal, 
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Oblique  Arches. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  of 
OBLIQUE  ARCHES.    B7  ToHN  Hart.    TTiiid  Edition,  wiA 

Plates.     Imperial  8vo,  &r.  doUu 

Oblique  Bridges. 

A  PRACTICAL  and  THEORETICAL  ESSAY  cm  OBUQUE 
BRIDGES,  with  13  lam  Plates.  By  the  late  Gsa  Waxsoh 
Buck,  M.  I.  C.  E.  Third  &lition,  revised  by  his  Son,  J.  H.  WATsnn 
Buck,  M.I.C.E.  ;  and  with  the  addition  of  Description  to  Dia-  ' 
grams  for  Facilitatiac  the  Constmction  of  OUique  Bridges,  by 
W.  H.  Barlow,  M.  I.C.  E.   Royal  Sfo,  12/.  doth.    \yustpAiisked. 

"  The  standard  text  book  lor  all  cngioeen  reswdncdcew  arcnet  is  Mr.  Buck's 
reatise  and  it  would  be  impoisible  to  coosult  a  better.'*— 3? vwarr. 

Gas  and  Gasworks. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  GASWORKS  AND  THE 
MANUFACTURE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COAL-GAS. 
Originally  written  by  Samuel  Hughes,  C.E.  Sixth  Edition. 
Re-written  and  much  Enlarged,  by  William  Richards,  C.E. 
With  72  Woodcuts.     i2mo,  5j.  doth  boards.         \Jus% publidud. 

Waterworks  far  Cities  and  Towns. 

WATERWORKS  for  the  SUPPLY  of  CITIES  and  TOWNS, 
with  a  Description  of  the  Principal  Geological  Fonnatioiis  oiF 
England  as  influencing  Supplies  of  Water.  By  Samuel  Hughes, 
C.E.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  i2mo,  41.  6d,  cloth. 

Locoinotive-Engifie  Driving. 

LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE  DRIVING ;  a  Practical  Manual  for 
Engineers  in  charge  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By  Michael 
Reynolds,  M.S.E.,  formerly  Locomotive  Inspector  L.  B.  and 
S.  C.  R.  Fourth  Edition,  greatly  enlai^d.  Comprising  A 
KEY  TO  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE.  With  lUustra- 
tions  and  Portrait  of  Author.  Crown  8vo,  4J.  6t/.  doth. 
"  Mr.  Reynolds  deserves  the  title  of  the  engine  driver's  friend.** — Railwny  AVnv. 
"  Mr.  Reynolds  has  supplied  a  want,  and  has  supplied  it  welL  We  can  confidently 

recommend  the  book  not  only  to  the  practical  driver,  but  to  every  one  who  takes  an 

interest  in  the  performance  of  locomotive  enp[ine&." — En^tteer. 

•  "  Mr.  Reynolds  has  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  literature  of  the  day.    This 

admirable  practical  treatise,  of  the  practical  utility  of  which  we  have  to  speak  in 

terms  of  warm  commendation." — Athaurum, 

The  Engineer^  Fireman,  and  Engine-Boy. 

THE    MODEL    LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEER,    FIREMAN, 
AND    ENGINE-IJOY  :   comprising  a  Historical  NoUce  of  the 
Pioneer  Locomotive  Engines  and  their  Inventors,  with  a  project 
for  the  establishment  of  Certificates  of  Qualification  in  the  Running 
Ser\'ice   of   Railways.      By    Michael    Reynolds,    Author   of 
**  Locomotive- Engine  Driving."      With  Illustrations,  and  Portrait 
of  George  Stephenson.     Crown  8vo,     4J.  6</.  cloth. 
"  From  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  author  it  will  appeal  to  the  railway  man  of 
to-day  more  forcibly  than  anything  written  by  Dr.  Smiles." — English  Mecnnnic. 

*'  We  should  be  chid  to  see  this  book  in  the  possession  of  every  one  in  the  king- 
dom who  has  ever  laid,  or  is  to  lay,  hands  on  a  locomotive  engine'  — Iron. 

Stationary  Engine  Driving. 

STATIONARY   ENGINE    DRIVING.     By  M,  Reynolds, 
Author  of  **  Locomotive  Engine  Driving,'*  {In  thc^ess. 
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Fire  Engineering. 

FIRES,  FIRE-ENGINES,  AND  FIRE  BRIGADES.  With 
a  History  of  Fire-Engines,  their  Construction,  Use,  and  Manage- 
ment ;  Remarks  on  Fire-Proof  Buildings,  and  the  Preservation  of 
Life  from  Fire;  Statistics  of  the  Fire  Appliances  in  English 
Towns  ;  Foreign  Fire  Systems ;  Hints  on  Fire  Brigades,  &c.,  &c. 
By  Charlks  F.  T.  Young,  C.E.  With  numerous  Illustrations, 
handsomely  printed,  544  pp.,  demy  8vo,  i/.  4J.  doth. 

"  We  can  most  heartily  commend  this  book." — Enj^intering. 

"  Mr.  Young's  book  on  '  Fire  Engines  and  Fire  Brigades '  contains  a  mass  ot 
information,  which  has  been  collected  from  a  variety^  of  sources.  The  subject  is  so 
intensely  interesting  and  useful  that  it  demands  consideration."— ^m/A/mv^  Newt. 

Trigonometrical  Surveying. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY,  for  the  Formation  of  Geo- 
graphical  and  Topographical  Maps  and  Plans,  Military  Recon- 
naissance, Levelling,  &c.,  with  the  most  useful  Problems  in  Geodesy 
and  Practical  Astronomy.  By  Lieut. -Gen.  Frome,  R.E.,  late  In- 
spector-General of  Fortifications.  Fourth  E<lition,  Enlarged,  and 
partly  Re-written.  By  Captain  Charles  Warren,  R.E.  With 
19  Plates  and  115  Woodcuts,  royal  8yo,  i6f.  cloth. 

Tables  of  Curves. 

TABLES   OF  TANGENTIAL  ANGLES  and  MULTIPLES 

for  setting  out  Curves  from  5  to  200  Radius.     By  Alexander 

Brazbley,  M.  Inst  C.E.   S^nd  Edition.    Printed  on  48  Cards, 

and  sold  in  a  cloth  box,  waistcoat-pocket  size,  y,  6d. 

"  Eadi  table  is  ininted  on  a  small  card,  which,  being  placed  on  the  theodolite,  leaves 

die  hands  free  to  manipulate  the  instrument — no  small  advantage  as  regards  the  rapidity 

of  work.**— ^ii^W#r. 

"  Very  handy ;  a  man  may  know  that  all  his  day's  work  must  fall  on  two  of  these 
cards,  wUch  he  puts  into    his   own  card-case,  and   leaves  the   rest  behind." — 

Engineering  Fieldwork. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  ENGINEERING  FIELDWORK, 
applied  to  Land  smd  Hydraulic,  Hydrographic,  and  Submarine 
Surveying  and  Levelling.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  consider- 
able additions,  and  a  Supplement  on  WATERWORKS,  SEWERS, 
SEWAGE,  and  IRRIGATION.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.E. 
Numerous  folding  Plates.  In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  i/.  5^., 
cloth  boards. 

Large  Tunnel  Shafts. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LARGE  TUNNEL  SHAFTS. 
A  Practical  and  Theoretical  Essay.  By  J.  II.  Watson  Buck, 
M,  Inst.  C.E.,  Resident  Engineer,  London  and  North- Western 
Railway.      Illustrated  with    Folding  Plates.      Royal    8vo,    lis, 

doth.  \yust  published. 

'*  Many  of  the  methods  given  are  of  extreme  practical  value  to  the  mason,  and  the 
observations  on  the  form  of  arch,  the  rules  for  ordering  the  stone,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  templates,  will  be  found  of  considerable  use.  We  commend  the  book  to 
the  engineering  profession,  and  to  all  who  have  to  build  similar  shafts.'*— ^wiA/iw^ 
Hews. 

'*  Will  be  regarded  by  civil  en^eers  as  of  the  utmost  value,  and  calculated  to  save 
nwch  time  and  obviate  many  mistakes."— Cg/!to»y  Cuardimn. 
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Survey  Practice, 

AID  TO  SURVEY  PRACTICE:  for  Reference  in  Snrveying, 

Levelling,  Setting-out  and  in  Route  Surveys  of  Tnvellen  by  Land 

and  Sea.     With  Tables,  Illustrations,  and  Records.     By  Lowis 

D'A.  Jackson,  A-M.LC.E.     Author  of  "  Hydraulic  Manual  and 

Statistics,"  *'  Canal  and  Culvert  Tables,"  &c     Large  crown,  8to, 

1 2 J.  6r/.,  cloth.  \yust  fuhlitktd, 

"  Mr.  Jackmin  baft  produced  a  valuable  vndt-mecum  for  the  sunreyor.    We  can 

recommend  this  book  as  coniaininf  an  admirable  supplement  to  tlw  teachiag  of  die 

accomplished  sur\evor.'* — AiArrumm. 

'*  A  general  text  book  was  wanted,  and  we  are  able  to  sptak  with  confidence  of 
Mr.  Jackson's  treatise.  .  .  .  We  cannot  recummeDd  to  the  student  who  knewt 
i»onicthiiij;  of  the  mathematical  principles  of  die  sulject  a  better  coiuie  than  to  fortify 
his  practice  in  the  field  uuder  a  competent  surveyor  with  a  study  of  Mr.  Jackkon  s 
useful  manual.  The  field  records  illustrate  every  kind  of  survey,  and  will  be  found 
au  e«isential  aid  to  the  student,"'^ BuiUiMf  A'nu, 

"  I'he  authur  brings  to  his  work  a  fortunate  union  of  theory  and  praclica]  expe- 
rience which,  aided  by  a  clear  and  ludd  stvle  of  writing,  renden  the  book  both  a  very 
useful  one  and  very  agreeable  to  read.**— ^wiUIrr. 

Sanitary  Work. 

SANITARY  WORK  IN  THE  SMALLER  TOWNS  AND 
IN  VILLAGES.  Comprising:—!.  Some  of  the  more  Common 
Forms  of  Nuisance  and  their  Remedies  ;  2.  Drainage  ;  3.  Water 
Supply.  By  CiiAS.  Slagg,  Assoc  Inst  C.E.  Crown  8vo,  3J;  cloth. 

"A  vury  useful  book,  and  may  be  safely  recommended.  The  author  has  IumI 
practical  experience  in  the  works  of  which  hie  treats."— i»irfiU!rr. 

Locomotives. 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES,  A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  Com- 
prising an  Historical  Sketch  and  Description  of  the  Locomotive 
Engine.  By  G.  D.  Dempsey,  C.E.  With  large  additions  tre.it- 
ingof  the  Modern  Locomotive,  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  C.E., 
M.I.C.E.,  .Author of** Tramways,  their  Construction  and  Working," 
&c.,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.   i2mo.  3J.  6</.  cloth  boardi». 

"  The  student  cannot  f:iil  to  profit  largely  by  adopting  this  as  his  preliminary  text* 
book." — Iron  ttud  Cciil  Trades  Revinr. 

"  Seems  a  mcdel  of  what  kn  elementary  technical  book  should  be..** — Acadcuty, 

Fiiels  and  their  Economy. 

FUEL,  its  Combustion  and  Economy ;  consisting  of  an  Abridg- 
ment of  '*  A  Treatise  on  the  Combustion  of  Coal  and  the  Prevention 
of  Smoke."  By  C.  W.  Williams,  A.I.C.E.  With  extensive 
additions  on  Recent  Practice  in  the  Combustion  and  Economy  of 
Fuel — Coal,  Coke,  Wood,  Peat,  Petroleum,  &c.  ;  by  D.  Kin- 
near  Clark,  C.E.,  M.I. C.E.  Second  Edition,  revised.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  i2mo.  4J.  cloth  boards.  [Jusi puhliskid, 
"  Students  should  buy  the  book  and  read  it,  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  satLs- 
factory  treatises  on  the  combustion  and  economy  of  fuel  to  be  hod.*' — Engineer. 

Roads  and  Streets, 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROADS  AND  STREETS.  In 
Two  Parts.  I.  The  Art  of  Constructing  Common  Roads.  By 
Henry  I^w,  C.E.  Revised  and  Condensed  by  D.  Kin  near 
Clark,  C.E. —II.  Recent  Practice  in  the  Construction  of  Roads 
and  Streets  :  includmg  Pavements  of  Stone,  Wood,  and  Asphalte. 
By  D.  KiNNEAR  CiJ^RK,  C.E.,  M.I. C.E.  i2mo,  5.r.  cloth. 
'*  A  book  which  every  borough  surveyor  and  engineer  must  possess,  and  which  will 

be  of  considerable  service  to  architects,  builders,  and  property  owners  generally."— 

Bnildttnf;  Nrtvs. 
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Field-Book  for  Engineers. 

THE  ENGINEER'S,  MINING  SURVEYOR'S,  and  CON- 
TRACTOR'S  FIELD-BOOK.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.E. 
Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tables,  with  Rules,  Explanations  of 
SjTStems,  and  Use  of  Theodolite  for  Traverse  Surveying  and  Plotting 
the  Work  with  minute  accuracy  by  means  of  Straight  Edge  and  Set 
Square  only ;  Levelling  with  the  Theodolite,  Casting  out  and  Re- 
ducing Levels  to  Datum,  and  Plotting  Sections  in  the  ordinary 
manner;  Setting  out  Curves  with  the  Theodolite  by  Tangential 
Angles  and  MiHtiples  with  Right  and  Left-hand  Readings  of  the 
Instrument ;  Setting  out  Curves  without  Theodolite  on  the  System 
of  Tangential  Angles  by  Sets  of  Tangents  and  Offsets ;  and  Earth- 
work Tables  to  80  feet  deep,  calculated  for  every  6  inches  in  depth. 
With  numerous  woodcuts.  4th  Edition,  enlarged.  Cr.  8vo.  I2j.  cloth. 

"  The  book  is  very  handy,  and  the  author  might  have  added  that  the  separate  taUes 
of  sines  and  tangents  to  every  minute  will  make  it  useful  for  many  other  purposes,  the 
genuine  traverse  tables  existmg  all  the  same." — Atfumtum. 

"  The  woric  forms  a  handsome  pocket  volume,  and  cannot  fail,  from  its  portability 
and  utility,  to  be  extensively  patronised  by  the  engineering  profession.— Jl/Mftw^ 

Earthwork,  Measurement  and  Calculation  of. 

A  MANUAL  on  EARTHWORK.  By  Alkx.  T.  S.  Graham, 
C.E,,  Resident  Engineer,  Forest  of  Dean  Central  Railway.  With 
numerous  Diagrams.     i8mo,  zs,  td,  cloth. 

"  As  a  really  handy  book  for  reference,  we  know  of  no  work  equal  to  it ;  and  the 
railway  engineers  and  others  employed  in  the  measurement  and  calculation  of  earth- 
woric  will  niad  a  great  amount  ol  practical  information  very  admirably  arranged,  and 
available  for  general  or  rough  estimates,  as  well  as  for  the  more  exact  calculations 
required  in  the  engineers'  contractor's  offices." — Artizan. 

Drawing  for  Engineers y  &c. 

THE     WORKMAN'S     MANUAL     OF     ENGINEERING 

DRAWING.      By  John   Maxton,   Instructor  in  Engineering 

Drawing,  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  formerly  of  R.  S.  N.  A., 

South  Kensington.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised.   With  upwards 

of  300  Plates  and  Diagrams.     i2mo,  cloth,  strongly  bound,  4/. 

**  A  copy  of  it  should  be  kept  for  reference  in  every  drawing  office." — Enghuering. 
**  Indispensable  for  teachers  of  engineering  drawing." — Mechtutics*  MagoMitu. 

Wealis  Dictionary  of  Terms. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  TERMS  used  in  ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING,  ENGINEERING,  MINING,  METALLURGY, 
ARCHiEOLOGY,  the  FINE  ARTS,  &c.  By  John  Wealk. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S., 
Keeper  of  Mining  Records,  Editor  of  "  Ure*s  Dictionary  of  Arts," 
&C.     I2mo,  cloth  boards,  6j. 

"  The  best  small  technological  dictionary'  in  the  lanpiage." — Architect. 

'*  There  is  no  need  now  to  speak  of  the  excellence  of  this  work  :  it  received  the  ap* 
proval  of  the  community  long  ago.  Edited  now  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  and  published 
in  a  cheap,  handy  form,  it  will  h^  of  the  utmost  service  as  a  book  of  reference  scarcely 
to  be  exceeded  in  value." — Scotsman. 

"  The  absolute  accuracy  of  a  work  of  this  character  can  only  be  judged  of  after 
extensive  consultation,  and  from  our  examination  it  appears  very  correct  and  very 
complete."— ilfinrVi/  Joitmal. 
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MINING,  METALLURGY,  ETC. 

Metallifcroiis  Minerals  and  Mining. 

A  TREATISE  ON  METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS   AND 

MINING.     By  D.C.  Davies,  F.G.S.,  author  of  "A  Treatiie  on 

Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying."    With  numcnms  wood  engnTings. 

Second  Edition,  revised.  Cr.  8va  I2x.  6i^  doth.      VyustfMisktL 

**  Without  question,  the  most  exhaustive  and  the  raoit  pncdcui^  lueral  wotk  we 

have  seen  ;  the  amount  of  infonnatioa  given  it  cnonnoos,  and  it  la  (ivaa  caocMf 

and  intelligibly.**— .^iVriir^TpMrmr/. 

"  The  volume  is  otie  which  no  student  of  nunenlogy  ahould  be  wkbmA^'^-Csffiffy 

**  I'he  author  has  gttLhered  together  from  all  available  sources  a  vast  amomit  of 
really  u<eful  information.  As  a  history  of  the  present  state  of  mining' tlmmiboat 
the  world  this  book  has  a  real  value,  and  it  supplies  an  actual  want,  forno  sudi  laCbr* 
mation  has  hitherto  been  Immght  together  within  such  limited  spacfe  "^^-AtJkemmmm. 

Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying. 

A  TREATISE  ON  SLATE  AND  SLATE  QUARRYING, 
Scientific,  Practical,  and  Commercial.  By  D.  C  Davies,  F.G.S., 
Mining  Engineer,  &c.  With  numeroos  Illustrations  and  Folding 
Plates.  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised.  1 2mo,5f.  6k/.  doth  boards* 


"Mr.  D.ivies  has  written  a  useful  and  praracal  haad-book  on  an  important  indiistiy. 


with  all  the  conditions  and  details  of  which  he  appears  familiar.'  _  _ 

**  The  work  is  illustrated  by  actual  practice,  and  is  unanualiy  thorough  andThidd. 
.     .     .    Mr.  Da  vies  has  completed  his  work  with  industry  and  skill." — Builder. 

Metallurgy  of  Iron. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  METALLURGY  OF  IRON  :  con- 
taining Outlines  of  the  History  of  Iron  Manufacture,  Methods  of 
Assay,  and  Analyses  of  Iron  Ores,  Processes  of  Manufacture  of 
Iron  and  Steel,  &c.  By  H.  Bauerman,  F.G.S.,  Assodate  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fonith 
Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged.  i2mo,  doth  boards,  5/. 
"  Has  the  merit  of  brevity  and  conciseness,  as  to  less  important  points,  while  all 
material  matters  are  very  fully  and  thoroughly  entered  into.'  — Standard, 

Manual  of  Mining  Tools. 

MINING  TOOLS.  For  the  use  ot  Mine  Managers,  Acents, 
Mining  Students,  &c  By  William  Morgans,  Lecturer  cm  Prac- 
tical Mining  at  tlie  Bristol  School  of  Mines.  Volume  of  Text 
i2mo,  3^.  With  an  Atlas  of  Plates,  containing  235  Illustrations. 
4to,  6s.  Together,  9J.  cloth  boards. 
"  Students  in  the  Science  of  Mining,  and  Overmen,  Captains,  Managers,  and 

Viewers    may   gain  practical  knowledge  and  useful  hmts  by  the   study    of  Bir. 

Morgans'  Manual.'*— C^/ftrf7  Guardian. 

Alining^  Surveying  and  Valuing. 

THE  MINERAL  SURVEYOR  AND  VALUER'S  COM- 
PLETE GUIDE,  comprising  a  Treatise  on  Improved  Mining 
Survc>'ing,  with  new  Traverse  Tables ;  and  Descriptions  of  Im- 
proved Instruments  ;  also  an  Exposition  of  the  Correct  Principles 
of  Laying  out  and  Valuing  Home  and  Foreign  Iron  and  Cmd 
Mineral  Properties.  By  William  Lintern,  Mining  and  Civil 
Engineer.  With  four  Plates  of  Diagrams,  Plans,  &c,  i2mo,4x.  cloth. 
"  Contains  much  valuable  information  given  in  a  small  compass,  and  which,  aa  far 
as  we  have  tested  it,  is  thoroughly  triistworthy."— /fvi*  and  Coal  Trades  Hevtew, 

♦#•  The  above,   bound  with  Thoman*s  Tables.    (See  page  2a) 
Price  71.  6</.  clovVv. 
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Coal  and  Coal  Mining. 

COAL  AND  COAL  MINING :  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.    By 

Wakington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Chief  Inspector 

of  the  Mines  of  the  Crown.     New  edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

i2mo,  with  nomerous  Iliostrations,  41.  doth  boards. 

"  Every  portion  of  the  volume  appean  to  have  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and 

as  an  ouUme  is  pven  of  eveiy  known  coal-field  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  well  as 

•f  the  two  principal  methoos  of  working,  the  book  will  doubtless  interest  a  very 

lain  number  of  readers." — Minittg  Journal. 

Ufidergroufid  Pumping  Machinery. 

MINE  DRAINAGE ;  being  a  Complete  and  Practical  Treatise 
on  Direct-Acting  Underground  Steam  Pumping  Machinery,  with 
a  Description  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  known  Engines,  their 
General  Utility  and  the  Special  Sphere  of  their  Action,  the  Mode 
of  their  Application,  and  their  merits  compared  with  other  forms 
of  Pumping  Machinery.  By  Stephkn  Miciiell,  Joint-Author 
of  **  The  Cornish  System  of  Mine  Drainage."  8vo.     \ln  the  press. 


NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE,  NAVIGATION,  ETC. 
Pocket  Book  for  Naval^rchitects&  Shipbuilders. 

THE  NAVAL  ARCHITECT'S  AND  SHIPBUILDERS 
POCKET  BOOK  OF  FORMUL^t:.  RULES,  AND  TABLES 
AND  MARINE  ENGINEER'S  AND  SURVEYOR'S  HANDY 
BOOK  OF  REFERENCE.  By  Clement  Mackrow,  Naval 
Draughtsman,  Associate  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 
With  numerous  Diagrams,  &c.  Fcap.,  strongly  bound  in  leather, 
with  elastic  strap  for  pocket,  12s.  6(f. 
"  Should  be  used  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  construction  or  design  of  vessels." 
— KngiHeer. 

'*  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  a  naval  suchitect  or  shipbuilder  can  require 
to  refresh  his  memory  which  will  not  be  found  within  the  covers  of  Mr.  Mackrow's 
book." — English  Mechnmc. 

"  Mr.  Mackrow  has  compressed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  information  into  this 
useful  volume."— /I /AruMTMiw. 

Grantham  s  Iron  Ship-Building. 

ON  IRON  SHIP-BUILDING ;  with  Practical  Examples  and 
Details.  Fifth  Edition.  Imp.  4to,  boards,  enlarged  from  24  to  40 
Plates  (21  quite  new),  including  the  latest  Examples.  Together 
with  separate  Text,  also  considerably  enlarged,  i2mo,  cloth  limp. 
By  John  Grantham,  M.  Inst  C.E.,  &c.    2/.  2x.  complete. 

"  Mr.  drantham*s  work  is  of  great  interest.  It  will,  we  are  confident,  command  as 
extennve  circulation  among  shipbuflders  in  eeneraJ.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, the  work  vrill  form  the  text-book  on  which  the  examination  in  iron  ship^building 
of  candidarrs  for  promotion  in  the  dockyards  will  be  mainly  \aM)L*'—EngiHttring» 

Pocket-Book  for  Marine  Engineers. 

A  POCKET-BOOK  OF  USEFUL  TABLES  AND  FOR- 
MUL^  FOR  MARINE  ENGINEERS.  By  Frank  Proctor, 
A.I.N.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Royal  32mo, 
leather,  gilt  edges,  with  strap,  4/. 

"  A  most  mem  companion  to  all  marwe  engineers. " —  UuiUd  Servict  GcomUm.  . 

*'  Scaivdy  anything  required  by  a  naval  ca^uMMi  ».v9«ax%  v>  \dK««  \m;k».  Vk- 
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Light-Houses. 

EUROPEAN  LIGHT-HOUSE  SYSTEMS ;  btsbg  a  Report  of 
a  Tour  of  Inspection  made  in  1873.  ^J  Major  Geoxob  H. 
Elliot,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S. A.  Illustnted  by  51  En- 
gravings and  31  Woodcuts  in  the  Text    Svo,  2Ij.  doth. 

Surveying  (Land  and  Marine). 

LAND  AND  MARINE  SURVEYING,  in  Reference  to  the 

Preparation  of  Plans  for  Roads  and  Railwajn,  Canals,  Rxvoii 

Towns'  Water  Supplies,  Docks  and  Harbours ;  with  Detcriptiaa 

and  Use  of  Surveying  Instruments.     By  W.  Davis  Haskoll«  CE. 

With  14  folding  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo,  lax.  6dl  doth. 

"  A  most  useful  and  well  amu^ged  book  for  tht  aid  of  a  stndiwl* — BmUgr, 

"  Of  the  utmost  practical  utiltty,  and  may  be  safdy  lecommeaded  to  all  ttadoiti 

who  aspite  to  become  cImd  and  expert  surfeyon.*---ifM£i^f  ymmuU, 

Stornis. 

STORMS :  their  Nature,  Classification,  and  Laws,  with  the 
Means  of  Predicting  them  by  their  Embodimenis,  the  Clouds. 
l)y  William  Blasius.    Crown  8vo,  lOf.  td.  cloth  boards. 

Rudimentary  Navigation^ 

TIIK  SAILOR'S  SEA-BOOK:  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Navi- 
fjation.  By  James  Grkenwi^od,  B.A.  New  and  enlarged  cxlition. 
By  W.  II.  kossER.     i2mo,  31.^  cloth  boards. 

Mathematical  and  Naritical  Tables, 

MATHEMATICAL  TABLES,  for  Trigonometrical,  Astronomicil, 
and  Nautical  Calculations ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Treatise  on 
Logarithms.  By  Henry  Law,  C.E.  Together  with  a  Series  of 
'I'ahles  for  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  J.  R. 
Young,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Belfast  College, 
New  Edition.     i2mo,  4J.  cloth  boards. 

Navigation  {^Practically  with  Tables. 

PRACTICAL  NAVIGATION  :  consisting  of  the  Sailor's  Sea- 
Book,  by  James  Greenwood  and  W.  H.  Rosser  ;  together 
with  tlie  requisite  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  Work- 
ing of  the  Problems.  By  Henry  Law,  C.E.,  and  Professor 
J.  R.  Young.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings  and 
Coloured  Plates.     i2mo,  yj.  strongly  half  bound  in  leather. 

WEALE'S   RUDIMENTARY   SERIES. 

The  fcllorii'ing  books  in  Naval  Architecture^  etc^  are  ptiblishcti  iti  the 

abcve  series, 

MA.STING,  MAST-MAKTNG,  AND  RIGGING  OF  SHIPS.     By 

Robert  Kipping,  N.A.  Fourteenth  Edition.   i2mo,  2j.  6«/.  cloth 
SAILS  AND  SAII^MAKING.  Tenth  Edition,  enlarged.   By  Robert 

Kipping,  N.A.     Illustrated.    i2mo,  31.  cloth  boards. 
NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.    By  James  Peake.     Fourth  Edition, 

with  Plates  and  Diagrams.     i2mo,  4J.  cloth  boards. 
MARINE  ENGINES,    AND   STEAM    VESSELS.     By    Robert 

Ml-RKAY,  C."E..     ^^\eiv>\it^\\:\OTv.    \i\!cvft,'>^,6rf,  cloth  boards. 
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ARCHITECTURE,   BUILDING,   ETC. 
Construction.  — • — 

THE  SCIENCE  of  BUILDING:  An  ElemcnUiy  Treatise  aa 
the  Principles  of  Construction,  By  E.  Wvndham  Tarn,  M.  A,, 
Architect.    With47  Wood  EngraviDgi.    Demy  Svo.    Sj.  6^.  ctoUl. 

*'A  TCTTTaluabJe  book,  which  we  ItrDncly  reCDnuocnd  to  all  itudBilx.* — BuUdtr. 
*'  No  amiiuctunl  Uudeat  thould  ba  viumuE  thii  hAnd-boolt," — Ankittri. 

Villa  Architecture. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  of  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE;  bdiw  ■ 
Scries  of  DesifiTW  for  Villa  Residences  in  various  Style*.  With 
Detailed  Specifications  and  Estimates.  By  C.  WiCKES,  Architect, 
Authorof  "The  Spires  and  Towers  of  the  Med  ixval  Churches  of  Eng- 
land," &C.  31  Plates,  4to,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  i/.  I/. 
•,•  Also  an  Enlarged  edition  of  the  above.    61  Plates,  with  Detailed 

Specifications,  Hstimates,  &c.      2/.  is.  half  morocco. 
"tbrn  wbolt  of  the  dolcai  bear  tvidence  of  their  being  the  worlc  at  u  Htinic 
aidlitecl,  and  they  will  prove  very  valuable  and  luuestlve," — Buiiding  ^tat. 

Useful  Text-Book  for  Architects. 

THE  ARCHITECTS  GUIDE;  Being  a  Tert-book  of  Useful 
InfoinuliDn  for  Architects,  Eneineer^,  Surveyoii,  Contiacton, 
" >  '"I 


Clerks  of  Works,  &c,  &c     By  Frederick  Rogers,  Architect, 
Author  of  "Specifications  for  Practical  Archilcclure,"  &C.     With 
numerous  Illuslrations.     Crown  Svo,  &r.  cluth. 
"  Ai  1  teil-boDk  or  uierul  inroriulion  foi  arch.iccti.  enpneen.  turvtyon,  Ac,  it 
veuld  be  bard  to  Cud  a  hudier  or  more  complete  lillk  valuiiie."-^i'<iiM'a'i/. 

Taylor  and  Cresys  Rome. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ROME.  By 
the  lale  G.  L.  Taylor,  Esq  ,  F.S.A.,  and  Eowakd  Cresv,  Esq. 
New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  supplemented  under  the 
editorial  care  of  (he  Kev.  Alexander  Taylor,  M.A.  (mo  of 
the  late  G.  L.  Taylor,  Esq.),  Chaplain  of  Gray's  Inn,  This  u 
the  only  book  which  gives  on  a  large  scale,  and  wiih  the  precision 
of  architectural  measurement,  the  principal  Monuments  of  Ancient 
Rome  in  plan,  elevalioo,  and  detail  Large  folio,  with  130  Plates, 
•half-bound,  3/.  3r. 
*,*  Originally  published  in  two  volumes,  folio,  at  18/.  iSa 

Vitruvitti  Architecture. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  MARCUS  VITRUVIUS 
POLLIO.  Translated  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  K.S.A.,  F".R.A.S. 
Numerous  Plates.     Ilmo,  cloth  limp.    51. 

The  Young  Architect's  Book. 

HINTS  TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS.     By  Georok  Wiout- 
wiCK,   Architect,     New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     By  G. 
HusKtssoi^  GuiLLAUME,  Architect.     i2mo,  cloth  boArdi,  41, 
"Will  be  fouDd  an  acquLhtioD  to  pupjli,  %xA  a  copy  ought  to  be  cuuidcnd  ai 

"A  Urge  uoDunl  of  inronnilion.  which  youne  archilecll  will  do  well  ID  acquire,  if 
tbay  with  to  luccccd  ia  the  everyday  work  0/  their  profcuion." — EnfiuA  MtcAank. 

Drawing  for  Builders  and  Students. 

PRACTICAL  RULES  ON  DRAWING  for  the  OPERATIVE 
BUILDER  and  YOUNG  STUDENT  in  ARCHITECTURE.. 
By  GlOKai  Pyhi.     With  i^FU^e^,  ^tAjli.^.XKm'^ 
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The  House-Owner^ s  Estimator. 

THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  ESTIMATOR ;  or,  Wbut  wfll  it 
Cost  to  Build,  Alter,  or  Repair?  A  Price-Book  adapted  to  the 
Use  of  Unprofessional  People  as  well  as  for  the  Ajxhitectonl 
Surveyor  and  Builder.  By  the  late  James  D.  Simon,  A.R.LB.  A 
Edited  and  Revised  by  Francis  T.  W.  Miller,  Sunreyor.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  with  the  prices  caiefiilij 
corrected  to  present  time.     Crown  8vo,  doth,  3^.  6d, 

"In  two  yean  it  will  repay  its  cost  a  hundred  times  over." — Field. 

"  A  very  handy  book  for  those  who  want  to  know  what  a  house  will  cott  to  build, 
'  alter,  or  xvfMX,**~^Engliih  Mechanic, 

Boiler  and  Factory  Chimneys. 

BOILER  AND  FACTORY  CHIMNEYS  ;  their  Draught-pom 
and  Stability,  with  a  chapter  on  Lightning  Conductors.  By  Robert 
Wilson,  C.E.,  Author  of  **  Treatise  on  Steam  Boilers,"  &c,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  jj.  td,  cloth. 

Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Building. 

A  BOOK  ON  BUILDING,  CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL, 
Including  Church  Restoration.  By  Sir  Edmctnd  Beckett, 
Bart.,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  F.R.A.S.,  Chancellor  and  Vicar-General 
of  York.      Author  of  "Clocks  and   Watches  and   Bells,"  Ac 

Second  Edition,  i2mo,  51.  cloth  boards. 

*'  A  book  which  is  always  amusing  and  nearly  alwajrs  instructive.  Sir  K.  Beckett 
will  be  read  for  tlie  ntcincss  o<  hij  &tyle.  We  arc  aUc  very  cordially  to  lecommend 
all  persons  to  read  it  for  themselves.  The  style  throughout  is  in  the  highest  degree 
condensed  and  epigrammatic."— Ti'w^x. 

"  We  commend  the  book  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  building  art  "—/>MiV!r/<rr. 

Architecture^  Ancient  and  Modcr7i. 

RUDIMENTARY  ARCHITECTURE,  Ancient  and  Modem. 
Consisting  of  VITRUVIUS,  translated  by  Joseph  Gwilt, 
F.S.A.,  &c.,  with  23  fine  copper  plates;  GRECIAN  Archi* 
tecture,  by  the  Eaul  of  Aberdeen  ;  the  ORDERS  of 
Architecture,  by  W.  H.  Leeds,  Esq. ;  Tlie  STYLES  of  Archi- 
tecture  of  Various  Countries,  by  T.  Talbot  Bury  ;  The 
PRINCIPLES  of  DESIGN  in  Architecture,  by  E.  L.  Garbett. 
In  one  volume,  half-bound  (pp.  l,loo),  copiously  illustrated,  I2x, 
•^*  Sold  separately t  in  hvo  vols.^  as  follows — 

ANCIENT    ARCHITECTURE.     Containing  Guilt's    Vitruvius 
and  Aberdeen's  Grecian  Architecture.     Price  or.  lialf-bound. 

N.  B.  —  This  is  the  only  edition  of  VITRUVIUS  procurable  at  a 
moderate  price. 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE.    Containing  the  Orders,  by  Leeds ; 
The  Styles,  by  Bury ;  and  Design,  by  Garbett     dr.  half-bound. 

House  Painting, 

HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING,  MARBLING,  AND 
SIGN  WRITING  :  a  Practical  Manual  oC  With  9  Coloured 
Plates  of  Woods  and  Marbles,  and  nearly  150  Wood  Engravings. 
By  Ellis  A.  Davidson,  Author  of  **  Building  Construction,"  &t 
Second  Edition,  carefully  revised.  i2mo,  dr.  cloth  boards. 
"  Contiins  a  mass  of  information  of  use  to  the  amateur  and  of  value  to  the  oractiial 
man.  '—English  MtcJianic,  "^  •«■*«-» 
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Plumbing. 

PLUMBING ;  aTeit-boolc  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of  the 
Plumber.  With  chiptcis  upon  I  louse-drainage,  embodrioe  the 
latest  Improvements,  By  Sv.  r.  Buchak,  S^itaty  Engineer. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged,  nith  300  il  lost  rations,  i2mo.  4J.  ctoth. 
**  The  cbapten  dd  hotiae^niiuge  may  be  uiefulJy  coniultcd,  not  only  by  plumboi, 
but  also  by  engincen  and  all  cngagni  or  intcresttd  in  hDuK-building/— /nM. 

Handbook  of  Specifications. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  SrECIFlCATIONS  ;  or.  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder,  in  diawing 
np  Specifications  and  Contracts  for  Works  and  Constriction*. 
Illustiated  b;  Precedents  of  Buildings  actually  executed  by  eminent 
Architect*  and  Enpnecrs.  By  Professor  THOMAS  1_  DONALD- 
SON, M.I.B.A.  Iiew  Edition,  in  One  large  volume,  Svo,  with 
upwards  of  looo  pages  of  text,  and  33  Plates,  cloth,  i/.  111,  6d. 

"  Ip  this  woiIl  forty-fo^ir  apecificationl  of  executed  mlu  Are  Given.  .   .  .  tlomild- 
uii'i  Handbook  of  Spcdfications  niuit  be  bought  by  itll  uchittcli.''— ^uiUrr. 

Specifications  for  Practical  Architecture. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE: 
A  Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder ;  with 
an  Essay  on  the  Structure  and  Science  of  Modem  Buildings.     By 
Fkrdkrick  Rogers,  Architect.     8vo,  15^.  cloth. 
*■*  A  ToiuiMoripeciftcations  of  ipTtcticaL  character  being  grealLy  required,  uidthfl 

eld  urnduil  work  of  Alfred  BaithoJoniew  being  out  of  print,  the  author,  on  the  buii 

p<  that  work,  has  produced  the  abave._£j^r/>rc//r0H<  ^rr/ni-r. 

Designing,  Measuring,  and  Valuing. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  to  the  PRACTICE  of  MEA- 
SURINCiand  VALUING  ARTIFICERS'  WORKS;  containing 
Directiotis  for  taking  Dimensions,  Abstracting  the  same,  and  bringing 
the  Quantities  into  Bill,  with  Tables  of  Constants,  ant]  copioot 
Memoranda  for  the  Valuation  of  Labour  and  Materials  in  the  re- 
spective Trades  of  Bricklayer  and  Slater,  Carpenter  and  Joiner, 
Fainter  and  Glaiier,  Paperhanger,  &c  With  43  Plates  and  Wood. 
cuts.  Originally  edited  by  Edward  Dogson,  Architect.  New 
Edition,  re-written,  with  Additions  on  Mensuration  and  Coikstmc- 
tion,  and  usefiil  Tables  for  facilitating  Calculations  and  Measuie- 
menti.  By  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  8vo,  lar,  6rf,  doth. 
"  Well  fulfill  the  promiie  of  ill  dtle-pin.  Mr.  Tun'i  additions  and  reriiioaiban 
miRh  incnued  Ifae  uaefulnrs  of  the  work."— i'lwiawrav. 

Beaton's  Pocket  Estimator. 

THE  POCKET  ESTIMATOR  FOR  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES,  being  an  easy  method  of  estimating  the  varions  parts 
of  a  Buili^ng  collectively,  more  especially  applied  to  Carpenters' 
and  Joiners' work,  priced  according  to  the  present  value  of  material 
and  labour.  By  A.  C.  Beaton,  Author  of  "Quantities  and 
Measurements."    Second  Edition.    Waistcoat -pocket  size.    11.  6r/. 

Beaton' sBuilders' and  Surv^ors  Technical  Guide. 

THE  POCKET  TECHNICAL  GUIDE  AND  MEASURER 
FOR  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS:  containing* Complete 
Explanation  of  the  Terms  used  in  Building  Constructioti,  Memo- 
randa for  Relerence,  Tei;hnical  Directions  for  Measuring  Work  In 
all  the  Building  Trades,  &c  By  A.  C.  BEATON.  Second  Edit, 
WaiHooal-pocket  mxa.     u.  id. 
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Builder^ s  and  Contractors  Price  Book. 

LOCKWOOD  &  CO.'S  BUILDER'S  AND  CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE  BOOK  for  1880^  containing  the  latest  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  Builders'  Materials  and  Labour,  and  of  all  Trades  connected 
>»-ith  Building,  &c.,  &c  The  whole  revised  and  edited  by 
F.  T.  W.  MiLLRR,  Architect  and  Sunreyor.    Fcap.  half-bound,  ^r. 


CARPENTRY,  TIMBER,  ETC. 

♦ 

Tred^old^s  Carpentry,  new  and  cJieaper  Edition. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CARPENTRY: 
a  Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  Equilibrium  of  Timber  Framings  the 
Resistance  of  Timber,  and  the  Construction  of  Flooiii  Archesi 
Bridges,  R00&,  U  niting  Iron  and  Stone  with  Timber,  &a  To  which 
is  added  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Timber,  &c, 
wtlh  Descriptions  of  the  Kinds  of  Wood  used  in  Bnilding ;  abo 
numerous  Tables  of  the  Scantlings  of  Timber  for  different  porposesi 
the  Specific  Gravities  of  MateriiOs,  &c.  By  Thomas  Trkdgouh 
C.E.  Edited  by  Pbtek  Barlow,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  cor^ 
rccted  and  enlarged.  With  64  Plates  (I  I  of  which  now  fint  Appear 
in  this  edition),  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  several  Woodcuts.  In 
I  vol.,  4to,  published  at  2/.  2j.,  reduced  to  i/.  51.  doth. 
"  (flight  to  be  in  every  architect's  and  every  butMer's  library,  and  those  who 
do  not  already  possess  it  ouffht  to  avail  therruelves  of  the  new  issue.**— ^Mf7t/<rr. 

"A  wOTk  whose  monumental  excellence  must  commend  it  wherever  skilful  car^ 
pentry  i»  concerned.  The  Auth(n''s  principles  are  rather  confirmed  than  impaired  by 
lime,     llie  additional  plates  are  of  great  intrinsic  ynlyxt** •^Building  New*. 

Grandys  Timber  Tables. 

THE   TIMBER   IMPORTER'S,    TIMBER   MERCHANTS, 

and  BUILDER'S    STANDARD  GUIDE.      By  Richard  E. 

Grandy.     Comnrising  : — An  Anal)'sis  of  Deal  Standards,   Home 

and  Foreign,  with  comparative  Values  smd  Tabular  Arrangements 

fur  Fixing  Nett  Landed  Cost  on  Baltic  and  North  American  Deals, 

including  all  intermediate  Expenses,  Freight,  Insurance,  &c.,  &c.  ; 

together  with  Copious  Information  for  the  Retailer  and  Builder. 

2nd  Edition.    Carefully  revised  and  corrected.    i2mo,  3J.  td,  cloth. 

*'  Everything  it  pretends  to  l)e :  built  up  gradually,  it  leads  one  from  a  forest  lo  a 

treenail,  and  throws  in,  as  a  makeweight,  a  no^t  of  material  conceniine  bricks,  columns* 

cisterns  &c. — all  that  the  class  to  whom  it  appeals  requires.'*— i^Mt^/ixA  Meckanic, 

Timber  Freight  Book, 

THE  TIMBER  IMPORTERS*  AND  SHIPOWNERS' 
FREIGHT  BOOK  :  Being  a  Comprehensive  Series  of  Tables  for 
the  Use  of  Timber  Importers,  Captains  of  Ships,  Shipbrokers, 
Builders,  and  all  Dealers  in  Wood  whatsoever.  By  William 
Richardson,  Timber  Broker.     Crown  8vo,  6j.  cloth. 

Tables  for  Packing-Case  Makers, 

PACKING-CASE  TABLES  ;  showing  the  number  of  Superfidal 
Feet  in  Boxes  or  Packing-Cases,  from  six  inches  square  and 
upwards.  Compiled  by  William  Richardson,  Accountant 
Second  Edition.  Oblong  4to,  3J.  6c/.  cloth. 
"Will  save  much  labour  and  calculation  to  packing<«te  makers  and  those  who  mt 
packine-ca&es."— <;rK-rr.  *'  Invaluable  labour-saving  Ubles."— /rvMiwM^frr. 
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Hortoft's  Measurer. 

THE  COMPLETE  MEASURER ;  setting  forth  the  Measure- 
ment  of  Boards,  Glass,  &c. ;  Unequal-sided,  Square-sided,  Oc- 
tagonal-sided, Round  Timber  and  Stone,  and  Standing  Timber. 
"With  just  allowances  for  the  bark  in  the  respective  species  of 
trees,  and  proper  deductions  for  tho  waste  in  hewing  the  trees, 
&C. ;  also  a  Table  showing  the  solidity  of  hewn  or  eight-sided 
timber,  or  of  any  octagonal-sided  column.  By  Richard  Horton. 
Third  edition,  with  considerable  and  valuable  additions,  i2mo, 
strongly  bound  in  leather,  $s, 

Horions  Underwood  and  Woodland  Tables. 

TABLES  FOR  PLANTING  AND  VALUING  UNDER- 
WOOD AND  WOODLAND  ;  also  Lineal,  Superficial,  Cubical, 
and  Decimal  Tables,  &c.     By  R.  Horton.     i2mo,  2j.  leather. 

Nicholsofis  Carpenters  Guide. 

THE  CARPENTER'S  NEW  GUIDE ;  or,  BOOK  of  LINES 
for  CARPENTERS :  comprising  all  the  Elementary  Principles 
essential  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Carpentry.  Founded  on  the 
late  Peter  Nicholson's  standard  work.  A  new  Edition,  revised 
by  Arthur  Ashpitel,  F.S.  A.,  together  with  Practical  Rules  on 
Drawing,  by  George  Pyns.     With  74  Plates,  4to,  i/.  \s,  doth. 

Dowsing^ s  Timber  Merchant's  Companion. 

THE  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDER'S  COM- 
PANION ;  containing  New  and  Copious  Tables  of  the  Reduced 
Weight  and  Measurement  of  Deals  and  Battens,  of  all  sizes,  from 
One  to  a  Thousand  Pieces,  also  the  relative  Price  that  each  size 
bears  per  Lineal  Foot  to  any  given  Price  per  Petersburp^h  Standard 
Hundred,  &c.,  &c.  Also  a  variety  of  other  valuable  information. 
By  William  Dowsing,  Timber  Merchant  Third  Edition,  Re- 
vised. Crown  8vo,  3/.  cloth. 
**  Everything  is  as  concise  and  dear  as  it  can  possibly  be  made.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  timber  merchant  and  builder  ought  to  possess  iL" — Hull  Advertiser, 

Practical  Timber  Merchant. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  belnc;  a  Guide 
for  the  use  of  Building  Contractors,  Surveyors,  Builders,  &c., 
comprising  useful  Tables  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the 
Timber  Trade,  Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber,  Remarks  on  the 
Growth  of  Timber,  &c.  By  W.  Richardson.  Fcap.  8vo,  3/.  6</.  d. 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

WOODWORKING  MACHINERY ;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Construction.  With  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Saw  Mills  and 
the  Economical  Conversion  of  Timber.  Illustrated  with  Examples 
of  Recent  Designs  by  leading  English,  French,  and  Amencan 
Engineers.  By  M.  Powis  Bale,  M.I.M.E.  Large  crown  8vo, 
I2J.  dd,  cloth.  ^Hst  published. 

**  Mr.  Bale  is  evidently  an  expert  on  the  subject,  and  he  h.is  collected  so  much 
nformation  that  his  book  is  all-sufllcient  for  builders  and  others  engaged  in  the  con- 
version of  }\tp\it.x."— Architect. 


i< 


The  most  comprehensive  compendium  cf  wood-working   machinery  we  have 
seen.     The  author  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject." — Buiitiin/^  News. 

**  It  should  be  in  the  office  of  every  wood-workmg  factory."— i&«^/wA  Afechnnic, 
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MECHANICS,  ETC. 
MccJiani^s  Workshop  Companion. 

THE  OPERATIVE  MECHANICS  WORKSHOP  COM- 
PANION, and  THE  SCIENTIFIC  GENTLEMAN'S  PRAC- 
TICAL ASSISTANT.  By  W.  Tni PLROir.  isth  Edit,  with 
Mechanical  Tables  for  OperatiYe  Siiiith8»  MillwriglitSy  Engmeen, 
&c. ;  and  an  Extennve  Table  of  Powers  and  Roots,  ismo^  5/.  Douiid. 

"  \%  a  tcjct-hook  in  which  mechanical  and  commercial  iJgmaiyla  mr^  jy dtriimily  Wft, 
TK.Mii.p.TON*8  Companion  stands  xmnyMc^^—Ateek^Hk-s' MmgrnmiM^. 

*'  Admirably  adapted  to  Uie  wants  fd  a  ytry  lar^  clan.  It  has  met  with  grat 
success  in  the  engineering  woricshoiH  as  we  can  teiofy ;  and  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who,  in  a  great  measure,  owe  their  rise  in  life  to  this  Uttle  woifc.  *^BwBmimg  Nttm, 

Enghieers  and  Machinist's  Assistant 

THE  ENGINEER'S,  MILLWRIGHTS,  and  MACHINISTS 
PRACTICAL  ASSISTANT  ;  comprising  a  ColkctioD  of  Useful 
Tables,  Rules,  and  Data.  Compiled  and  Arrangedy  with  Orisiml 
Matter,  by  Wm.  Templeton.  6th  Edition,  i&no,  xr.  6^  cbdL 
"  A  more  suitable  present  to  an  ap|»entlce  to  any  of  the  mechanical  tnuiei  conld  aec 
poft&ibly  be  made."— ^wfZi/ra/- AnM. 

Superficial  Measurement. 

THE  TRADESMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  SUPERFICIAL  MEA- 

SUREMKNT.  Tables  calculated  from  I  to  200  inches  in  length, 
by  I  to  108  inches  in  breadth.  For  the  use  of  Architects,  Engineers, 
Timl)er  Merchants,  Builders,  &c.  By  J.  IIawkings.  Fcp.  3J.  6d.  cl. 

The  Hi^h-Prcssure  Steam  Engine. 

THE  IIIGII-PRESSURE  STEAM  ENGINE  ;  an  Exposition 
of  its  Comparative  ^^c^its,  and  an  Essay  towards  an  Improved 
System  of  Construction,  adapted  especially  to  secure  Safety  and 
Economy.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Alban,  Practical  Machine  ftiaker, 
Plau,  Mecklenberg.  Translate<l  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
Dr.  Polk,  F.R.S.,  M.I.C.E.,  &c.  With 28 Plates,  8vo,  i6x.  6*/.  cl. 

Steam  Boilers, 

A  TREATISE  ON  STEAM  BOILERS  :  their  Strength,  Con- 
struction, and  Economical  Working.  By  R.  Wilson,  C.E. 
Fifth  Edition.     i2mo,6i.  cloth. 

*'  The  best  work  on  l>oil'.*rs  which  has  come  under  our  notice  " — Engittcfrin^. 

"The  best  treatise  that  has  ever  been  published  on  steam  boilers." — Ensinter, 

Power  i7t  Motion. 

POWER  IX  MOTION:  Horse  Power.  Toothed  Wheel  Gearing. 
Long  and  Siiort  Driving  Bands,  Anjjular  Forces,  &c.  By  Jamks 
Armour,  C.K.      With  73  Diagrams.     i2mo,  3J.,  cloth. 

Afechanics. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MFCHANK'S.  By  DiONYSirs 
Lardner,  D.C,  L.,  formerly  rrofossor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy  in  University  College,  Diudon.  New  Exlition,  Kdited 
and  considerably  Fnlarged,  byBKNiAMlN  LoEWY,  F.R.  A.S.,  &c., 
i\:c.  With  378  Illustrations,  post  8vo,  6j.  cloth. 
"  The  explanations  throughout  nie  siudioufly  ix>pular,  and  care  has  been  talcen  to 

show  the  application  of  the  various  branch'>s  of  physics  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  ta 

the  practical  business  of  life."— J/////«^  JonrHai. 
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MATHEMATICS,  TABLES,  ETC. 
Gregory's  Practical  Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS  for  PRACTICAL  MEN  ;  being  a  Common, 
place  Book  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics.  Designed  chiefly 
for  the  Use  of  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Surveyors.  Part  I. 
Pure  Mathematics — comprising  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  Properties  of  Curves. 
Part  IL  Mixed  Mathematics — comprising  Mechanics  in  general, 
Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  Pneimiatics, 
Mechanical  Agents,  Strength  of  Materials.  With  an  Appendix  of 
copious  Logarithmic  and  other  Tables.  By  OuNTHUS  Gregory, 
LL.D.,  F.R.  A S.  Enlarged  by  Henry  Law,  C.E.  4th  Edition, 
carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  J.  R.  Young,  formerly  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics,  Belfast  Coll.  With  13  Plates.  8vo,  i/.  I/,  doth. 
"  The  engvieer  or  architect  will  here  find  ready  to  his  haiuLrules  for  solving  neariy 

erery  mathematical  difficulty  that  may  arise  in  his  practice.   The  rules  are  in  all  cases 

explained  by  means  of  examples  clearly  worked  out." — Builder. 
**  One  of  the  most  serviceable  books  for  practical  mechanics. . . .  "•^Bmldinf^  News . 

The  Metric  System. 

A  SERIES  OF  METRIC  TABLES,  in  which  the  British, 
Standard  Measures  and  Weights  are  compared  with  those  of  th« 
Metric  System  at  present  in  use  on  the  Continent  By  C.  H. 
DowLiNG,  C.E.  2nd  Edit,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo,  lor.  6</.  cl. 
"  Their  accuracy  has  been  certified  by  Prof.  Airy,  Astronomer-RoyaL"— ^mA/zt. 

InwoocTs  TableSy  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 

TABLES  FOR  THE  PURCHASING  of  ESTATES,  Freehold, 
Copyhold,  or  Leasehold;  Annuities,  Advowsons,  &c.,  and  for  the 
Renewing  of  Leases  held  under  Cathedral  Churches,  Colleges,  or 
other  corporate  bodies ;  for  Terms  of  Years  certain,  and  for  Lives  ; 
also  for  Valuing  Reversionary  Estates,  Deferred  Annuities,  Next 
Presentations,  &c,  together  with  Smart's  Five  Tables  of  Compound 
Interest,  and  an  Ejctension  of  the  same  to  Lower  and  Intermediate 
Rates.  By  William  Inwood,  Architect.  The  21st  edition,  with 
considerable  additions,  and  new  and  valuable  Tables  of  Logarithms 
for  the  more  Difiacult  Computations  of  the  Interest  of  Money,  Dis- 
count, Annuities,  &&,  by  M.  FtooR  TuoMAN^  of  the  Sod^t^ 
Cr^t  Mobilier  of  Paris.  i2mo,  %s.  cloth. 
**  Those  interested  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  estates,  and  in  the  adjustment  of 

compcmation  cases,  as  well  as  in  transactions  in  annuities,  life  insurances,  &c,  will 

find  the  present  edition  of  eminent  service." — EngiKeering. 

Geometry  for  the  Architect,  Engineer^  &c. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY,  for  the  Architect,  Engineer,  and 
Mechanic ;  giving  Rules  for  the  Delineation  and  Application  of 
various  Geometrical  Lines,  Figures  and  Curves.  By  £.  W.  Tarn, 
M.A.,  Architect,  Author  of  "The  Science  of  Building,"  &c 
With  164  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     I2J.  dd,  cloth. 

MatJiemalical  Inslriimc7its. 

MATHEMATICAL    INSTRUMENTS:     Their    Cor^/ruction, 
Adjustment,  Testing,  and  Use ;   comprising  Drawing,  Measuring, 
Optical,  Surveying,    and   Astronomical  Instruments.     By  J.  F. 
Heather,  M.A.     Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  mast  ^axt  «S)lV\\^^ 
re-writtcn.     Numerous  Woodculs.     iittvo,  V*  ^'^'^« 
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Compound  Interest  and  Annuities. 

THEORY  of  COMPOUND  INTEREST  and  ANNUITIES; 
with  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  Difficult  Computatioiis  of 
Interest,  Discount,  Annuities,  &c.,  in  all  their  Applications  and 
Uses  for  Mercantile  and  State  Purposes.  By  Fuoft  Tbomah, 
of  the  Sod^  Credit  Mobilier,  Paris.  3rd  Edit.,  lamo,  4/.  6<^.  d. 
"  A  very  powerfhl  work,  and  th«  Author  has  a  very  icmafkabla  fqmiMnd  of  hit 
lubject."— i'nQ^Mvr  A.  tU  M^r/pmn. 

Iron  and  Metal  Tradei  Calculator. 

THE  IRON  AND  METAL  TRADES'  COMPANION: 
l>eing  a  Calculator  cootainin^  a  Series  of  Tables  upon  a  new  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  expeditiousW  ascertaining  the  value  of  any 
goods  bought  or  sold  b^  weight,  from  19.  per  cwt.  to  I  I2x.  per 
cwt.,  and  (rom  one  farthing  per  lb.  to  is,  per  lb.  Each  Table  ex- 
tends from  one  lb.  to  lOO  tons.  ByT.  DOWMIE.  396  pp.,  91.,  leather. 
*'  A  most  useful  let  of  tablesi  and  wrill  supply  a  want,  for  noChing  like  them  bdoit 
existed."— ZririYi/iW/-  Nrsvs, 

Iron  and  Steel. 

'IRON  AND  STEEL':  a  Work  for  the  Forge,  Foondry, 
Factory,  and  Office.  Containing  Information  for  Ironmasters  and 
their  Stocktakers ;  Managers  of  Bar,  Rail,  Phite,  and  Sheet  Rolling 
Mills ;  Iron  and  Metal  Founders  ;  Iron  Ship  and  Bridge  Builders ; 

Mechanical,  Mining,  and  Consulting  Knj^inecrs ;  Architects,  Builders, 
cVc.  By  Charlks  Hoare,  Autlior  of  *The  Slide  Rule,*  &c.  Eighth 
PMilion.  With  folding  Scales  of  **  Foreign  Measures  compared 
with  the  English  Foot,"  and  *  Mixed  Scales  of  Squares,  Cubes, 
and  Roots,  Areas,  Decimal  Equivalents,  &c."  Oblong,  32mo,  dr., 
leather,  elastic-band. 
"  For  comprehensiveness  the  book  has  not  its  equal." — Iron. 

Comprehensive  Weight  Calculator. 

THE  WEIGHT  CALCULATOR;  being  a  Scries  of  Tables 
upon  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plan,  cxhil^iting  at  one  Reference 
the  exact  Value  of  any  Weight  from  ill),  to  15  tons,  at  300  Pro- 
gressive Rates,  from  I  Penny  to  168  Shillings  per  cwt.,  and  con- 
taining 186,000  Direct  Answers,  which,  with  their  Combinations, 
consisting  of  a  single  addition  (mostly  to  be  performed  at  sight), 
will  afford  an  aggregate  of  10,266,000  Answers  ;  the  whole  being 
calculated  and  designed  to  ensure  Correctness  and  promote 
Despatch.  By  Henrv  Harbkn,  Accountant,  Sheffield.  New 
Edition.     Royal  8vo,  i/.  5J.,  strongly  half-bound. 

Comprehe7isive  Discount  Guide. 

THE  DISCOUNT  GUIDE  :  compri^ng  several  Series  of  Tables 
for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Ironmongers,  and  others, 
by  which  may  be  ascertained  the  exact  profit  arising  from  any  mode 
of  using  Discounts,  either  in  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Goods,  and 
the  method  of  cither  Altering  a  Rate  of  Discount,  or  Advancing  a 
Trice,  so  as  to  }>ro^luce,  by  one  operation,  a  sum  that  will  realise 
any  required  prohl  after  allowing  one  or  mure  Discounts  :  to  which 
are  added  Tables  of  Profit  or  Advance  from  1 1  to  90  per  cent., 
Tables  of  Discount  from  i^  to  983  ]>er  cent.,  and  Tables  of  Commis- 
sion, &c.,  from  \  to  10  per  cent.  By  Henry  Harben,  Accountant, 
New  Edition^  Demy  Svo.   £1  51.,  lialf-bound. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
Dentistry.  — •— 

MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  Artificial  Dentures.  Com- 
prising also  Useful  Formulae,  Tables,  and  Receipts  for  Gold 
rlate,  Clasps,  Solders,  etc,  etc  By  Charles  Hunter.  With 
numerous  Wood  Enc^avings.  Crown  8vo,  7j.  (yd.  Cloth. 
"The  work  is  very  practicaL*' — Monthly  Rez'irzv  of  Dental  Surgery. 

"An  authoritative  treatise We  can  stronsly  recommend  Mr.  Hunter's 

treatise  to  all  students  preparing  for  the  profession  ofdenttstry,  as  veil  as  to  every 
mechanical  dentist." — Duhlin  J oumal  qf  Medical  Science. 

"The  best  book  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted."— 3/ir<//r/i/  Preu 
omJ  Circular, 

Brewing. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  YOUNG  BREWERS.  By  Herbert 
Edwards  Wright,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  3^.  6</.  cloth. 

"A  thoroughly  scientific  treatise  in  poi>ular  language.  It  is  evident  that  the 
author  has  mastered  his  subject  in  its  scientific  aspects." — Morning  Advertiser. 

**  We  would  particularly  recommend  teachers  of  the  art  to  place  it  in  every  pupil's 
hands,  and  we  teel  sure  its  perusal  wiH  be  attended  with  advantage.** — Bremer. 

Gold  and  Gold-Working. 

THE  PRACTICAL  GOLD- WORKER  ;  or.  The  Goldsmith's 
and  Jeweller's  Instructor.  The  Art  of  Alloying,  Melting,  Re- 
ducing, Colouring,  Collecting  and  Refining.  The  processes  of 
Manipulation,  Recovery  of  Waste,  Chemical  and  Physical  Pro- 
perties of  Gold,  with  a  new  System  of  Mixing  its  Alloys  ;  Solders, 
Enamels,  and  other  useful  Rules  and  Recipes,  &c.  fey  George 
E.  Gee,    Crown  8vo,  yj.  (ki.  cloth. 

"A  good,  sound,  technical  educator,  and  will  be  generally  accepted  as  an 
authority.  It  gives  full  particulars  for  mixing  alloys  and  enamels,  is  essentially  a  book 
for  the  workshop,  and  exactly  fulfils  the  purpose  intended." — Horological  Journal. 

**  The  best  work  yet  printed  on  its  subject  for  a  reawnable  price.  We  have  no 
doobt  that  it  irill  speedily  become  a  standard  book  which  few  will  care  to  be  with- 
out."— Jeweller  and  Metalworker. 

**  We  consider  that  the  trade  owes  not  a  little  to  Mr.  Gee,  who  has  in  two  volumes 
compressed  almost  the  whole  of  it<  literature,  and  we  doubt  n  >t  that  many  a  young 
beginner  will  owe  a  part  of  his  future  success  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  pages  which 
are  peculiarly  well  adapted  tu  his  \x%t.*'^^lerkefntfell  Press. 

**  It  is  essentially  a  practical  manual,  intended  prirnarily  for  the  use  of  working 
jewellers,  but  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateurs  and  apprentices,  containing;, 
as  it  does,  trustworthy  information  that  only  a  practical  man  can  supply." — English 

Silver  and  Silver  Working. 

THE  SILVERSMITH'S  HANDBOOK,  containing  full  In- 
structions for  the  Alloying  and  Working  of  Silver,  including  the 
different  modes  of  reBning  and  melting  the  metal,  its  solders,  the 
preparation  of  imitation  alloys,  methods  of  manipulation,  preven- 
tion of  waste,  instructions  for  improving  and  finishing  the  surface 
of  the  work,  together  with  other  useful  information  and  memoranda. 
By  George  E.  Gee,  Jeweller,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  yj.  6d.  cloth. 

"  This  work  is  destined  to  take  up  as  good  a  position  in  technical  literature  as  the 
Practical  Goldworfcer^  a  book  which  luis  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  critical  ex- 
amination and  business  tests  with  great  voxxtss.'^— Jeweller  and  Metalworker. 

**  The  chief  merit  of  the  work  is  its  practical  character.  .  .  .  The  workers  in 
the  trade  will  speedily  discover  its  merits  when  they  sit  down  to  study  it." — English 
Meekanic. 

"This  work  forms  a  valuable  sequel  to  the  author's  Practical  Coldworker,  and 
■upplies  a  want  long  felt  in  the  silver  XxiAc"— Silversmith's  Trade  JoumaL 
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Electric  Lighting. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  :  Its  Production  and  Use,  embodyiii|r  phjn 

directions  for  the  Working  of  Galvanic  Batteries,  Electric  LamEMi, 

and  Dynamo-Electric  Machines.     By  T.  W.  U&QUHART,  C.  £., 

Author  of  **  Electroplating  :  a  Practical  Handbook."    Edited  by 

F.    C.   Webu,    M.I.C.E.,   M.S.T.E.,     With    94  Ulostzations. 

Crown  8vo,  ^s,  (ni,  cloUi.  \JustpMisluL 

"  It  is  the  only  worie  at  present  available,  which  glvet  in  hnyiagig  jntrli^ihlft  ibr 

the  most  part  to  the  ordinary  reader,  a  general  but  condte  history  of  the  mesas 

whLh  have  been  adopted  up  to  the  present  time  in  prodncing  the  elKtric  Ij^tt.'*— 

MetriipolitaH. 

"  All  important  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  electric  light.  Students  of  the 
sultjcct  should  not  fail  to  read  it**— CaAiRryr  GnardiMt, 

*'  As  a  popular  and  practical  treatise  on  the  subject,  the  volume  may  be  thoroughly 
recommended."— i7/7>/<i/  Mercury, 

Elect rotyping^  etc. 

ELECTROPLATING :  A  Practical  Handbook,    including  the 
Practice  of  Electrotyping.     By  J.  W.  Urquuart,  CE.     With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  oyo^  5j.  doth. 
"The  volume  is  without  a  rival  in  its  particular  sphere,  and  the  lodd  st^  is 
which  it  is  written  commends  it  to  those  amateurs  aud  experimental  doctrotypcn 
who  have  but  slight,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  art  to  which  they  ton 
their  attention.**—  Design  and  Work^ 
**  A  large  amount  of  thoroughly  practical  information.**— 7V/«'/9ie>AAf  ytmnuL 
*•  An  excellent  practical  manual.  ' — EH^infering, 

"The  information  given  appears  to  be  based  on  direct  personal  knowledge.  .  .  . 
Its  kdeiice  IS  sound,  and  the  style  is  always  clear.''— ^//m>«<pwmi. 

"Any  ordinarily  intelligent  person  may  become  an  adept  in  electro-dcpoutloa 
with  a  very  little  science  indeed,  and  thia  is  the  book  to  show  him  or  her  the  way." 

The  Military  Scietues. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE  to  tiie  MILITARY  SCIENCES.  Framed 
from  Contributions  of  Officers  and  others  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent Services.  Originally  edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Corps  of 
Royal  Engineers.  Second  Edition,  roost  carefully  revised  by  an 
Ofllcer  of  the  Corps,  witli  many  additions ;  containing  nearly  350 
Engravings  and  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  3  vols,  royal  8yo,  eatn 
clolh  boards,  and  lettered,  4/.  lOf. 

*' A  compendious  encj'clopaedia  of  military  knowledge. ''-—ifi/M^yjf A  JPrparBr. 

'*  The  most  comprdiensive  work  of  reference  to  the  military  and  collatetal  sciences.** 
'~VolM7it€er Servue  Gasttte, 

Field  Fcyrtification. 

A  TREATISE  on  FIELD  FORTIFICATION,  the  ATTACK 
of  FORTRESSES,  MILITARY  MINING,  and  RECON- 
NOITRING.  By  Colonel  I.  S.  Macaulay,  late  Professor  of 
Fortification  in  the  R.  M.  A.,  Woolwich.  Sixth  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  with  separate  Atlas  of  12  Plates,  I2J.  complete. 

Dye-  Wares  and  Colours. 

THE  MANUAL  of  COLOURS  and  DYE-WARES :  their 
Properties,  Applications,  Valuation,  Impurities,  and  Sophistications; 
For  the  Use  of  Dyers,  Printers,  Drysalters,  Brokers,  &c.  By  J. 
W.  Slater.     Post  8vo,  7/.  td.  cloth. 

"A  complete  encyclopaedia  of  the  materia  tinctoria.  The  information  ia  full 
and  precise,  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  value  cf  articles  liable  to  sophistica- 
tion, are  practical  as  well  as  valuable."— C^^wiir/  and  Druggut. 
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The  Alkali  Trade — Sulphuric  Acid^  etc. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ALKALI  TRADE,  including  the 
Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  and  Bleaching 
Powder.  By  John  Lomas,  Alkali  Manufacturer,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  and  London.  With  232  Illustrations  and  Working  Draw- 
ings, and  containing  386  pages  of  text.  Super-royal  8vo, 
2/  125.  (id,  cloth.  \Ju5t published. 

This  work  ^rovidts  (i)  a  Com^UU  Handbook  for  inUnding  Alkali  and  Sulphuric 
Acid  Manujacturers^  and  for  those  already  in  the  field  who  desire  to  improve  their 
plants  or  to  become  practically  acquainted  with  the  latest  processes  and  developments 
o/the  trade  ;  (a)  a  Handy  Volume  which  Manufacturers  can  put  into  the  hands  cf 
their  Managers  and  Foremen  as  a  useful  guide  in  their  daily  rounds  of  duty. 

Synopsis  of  Contents. 


Chap.  I.  Choice  of  Site  and  General 
Plan  of  Works— II.  Sulphuric  Acid — 
III.  Recorenr  of  the  Nitro^n  Com- 
pounds,  and  Treatment  of  Small  Pyrites 
-'IV.  The  Salt  Cake  Proccss-V.  Legis- 
lation upon  thei  Noxious  Vapours  Ques- 
tion— Vl.  The  Hargreaves'  and  Jones' 
Processes— VII.  The  Balling  Process— 
VIII.    Lixiviation  and   Salting  Down — 


IX.  Carbonating  or  Finishing— X.  Soda 
Crystals  —  XI.  Refined  Alkali  —  XII. 
Caustic  Soda  —  XIII.  Bi-carbonate  of 
Soda  — XIV.  Bleaching  Powder— XV. 
UtilisationofTank  Waste— XVI.  General 
Remarks — Four  Appendices,  treating  of 
Yields,  Sulphuric  Acid  Calculations,  Ane- 
mometers, and  Foieign  Legislation  upon 
the  Noxious  Vapours  Question. 


"  The  author  has  given  the  fullest,  most  practical,  and,  to  all  concerned  in  the 
alkali  trade,  most  valuable  mass  of  information  that,  to  our  knowledge,  has  been 
published  in  any  language." — Engineer. 

"  This  book  is  written  by  a  manufacturer  for  manufacturers.  The  working  details 
of  the  most  approved  forms  uf  apparatus  are  given,  and  these  are  accompanied  by 
no  less  than  33a  wood  engravings,  all  of  which  may  be  u«ied  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
struction. Every  step  in  the  manufacture  is  very  fully  described  in  this  manual,  and 
each  improvement  explained.  Everything  which  tends  to  introduce  economy  into 
the  technioU  details  of  this  trade  receives  the  fullest  attention.  The  book  has  been 
prodticed  with  ^reat  completeness." — Atheneenm. 

"  The  author  is  not  one  of  those  clever  compilers  who,  on  short  notice,  will '  read 
up'  any  conceivable  subject,  but  a  practical  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  We 
mid  hm  not  merely  a  sound  and  luminous  explanation  of  the  chemical  principles  of 
the  trade,  but  a  notice  of  numerous  matters  which  have  a  most  important  bearing 
on  the  successful  conduct  of  alkali  works,  but  which  are  generally  overlooked  by 
even  the  most  experienced  technological  authors.  This  most  valuable  book,  which 
we  trust  will  be  generally  appreciated,  we  must  pronounce  a  credit  alike  to  its  author 
and  to  the  enterprising  firm  who  have  undertaken  its  publiciticn." — Chemical 
Review. 

Chemical  Analysis. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HANDBOOK  of  CHEMICAL  ANA- 
LYSIS ;  or  Practical  Instructions  for  the  determination  of  the  In- 
trinsic or  Commercial  Value  of  Substances  used  in  Manufactures, 
in  Trades,  and  in  the  Arts.  By  A.  Normandy,  Author  of  **  Prac- 
tical Introduction  to  Rosens  Chemistry,"  and  Editor  of  Rose's 
"  Treatise  on  Chemical  Analysis."  Nnv  Edition,  Enlarged,  and 
to  a  great  extent  re-written,  by  Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.   Cr.  8vo,  \2s,  6d.  cloth. 

"We  recommend  this  book  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  one ;  it  may  be  truly 
affirmed  to  be  of  universal  interest,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a 

Side^  ahke  indbpensable  to  the  housewife  as  to  the  pharmaceutical  practitioner."^ 
edtcal  Times, 

'*  Essential  to  the  analysts  appointed  under  the  new  Act.  The  most  recent  results 
are  given,  and  the  work  is  well  edited  and  carefully  written."— A'in/Mrr. 
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Dr.  Lardner^s  Museum  of  Science  and  Art. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  Edited  \j 
DioNYSius  Lardner,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Nataml  Fhi* 
losophy  and  Astronomy  in  University  Collegse,  London.  With  up- 
wards of  1 200  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  6  Double  Vdlmnes. 
Price  £1  I  J.,  in  a  new  and  elegant  cloth  binding,  or  handsomely 
bound  in  half  morocco,  3IX.  6d, 

OPINIONS   OF  THE   PRESS. 

"  Til  Ik  wries,  betideft  affording  popular  but  lound  instruction  on  scienti6c  subjecii, 
with  which  the  humblest  man  in  the  country  ought  to  be  acquainted,  also  undemkes 
that  tc.iciiiiit;  of  *  common  thin^H*  which  eTery  well-wisher  of  hit  kind  is  anzions  to 
pnnni'tc.  Many  thousand  copies  of  this  semceable  publication  haTO  been  priniedt 
in  the  ixrlief  and  hope  that  the  desire  for  instruction  and  impnnrement  wiaiely  ^i»* 
v.iiU :  and  we  hare  no  fear  that  such  enlightened  faith  will  meet  with  dimppatni- 
menL"--/Vwir«, 

"  A  cheap  and  interesting  publication,  alike  informing  and  attractive.  Tbn  pocn 
comMne  subjects  of  imporunce  and  great  scicndfic  knowledge,  considerable  indue- 
live  {>owirers,  and  a  popular  style  of  treatment." — Spectator, 

'*  llie  '  Muwum  of  Science  and  Art'  is  the  most  valuable  ooDCribmion  thai  bai 
ever  been  made  to  the  Scientific  Instruction  of  every  dais  of  ■odcty."— A'ar  Ihmid 
Brewstrr  in  tk*  North  British  Reviow. 

"  Whether  we  consider  the  libeiality  and  beauty  of  the  illastntioBt,  the  dmtm  of 
the  writing,  or  the  durable  interest  oil  the  matter,  we  must  cjqaeaa  our  belief  thM 
there  Ls  hardly  to  be  found  among  the  new  books,  one  that  would  be  welcomed  bf 
people  of  so  many  ages  and  classes  as  a  valuable  present."— ^jrajMiWrr. 

•^*   Sef'araU  looks  formed  from  the  ahove^  suitable  for  IVarkmen^s 

Libraries^  Science  Classes,  &*c, 

COMMON  TiriNClS  EXPLAINED.  Conlaining  Air,  Earth,  Fire, 
Water,  Time,  Man,  the  Eye,  Locomotion,  Colour,  Clocks  and 
Watches,  iVc.     233  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  5^. 

THE  MICROSCOPE.  Containing  Optical  Images,  Magnifying 
(ilasscs,  Origin  and  Description  of  the  Microscope,  Microscopic 
Objects,  the  Sular  Microscope,  Microscopic  Drawing  and  £ngrav- 
in^,  &c.     147  illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2j. 

POPULAR  GEOLOGY.  Containinjj  Eartliquakcs  and  Volcanoes, 
the  Crust  of  the  Earth,  etc.    201  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2s,  6r/. 

POPULAR  PHYSICS.  Containing  Magnitude  and  Minuteness,  the 
Alniosphcrc,  Meteoric  Stones,  I'opular  Fallacies,  Weather  Prog- 
nostics, the  Thermometer,  the  barometer,  Sound,  &c.  85  lUus- 
t rations,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  GJ, 

STJ:AM  and  its  uses,  including  the  Steam  Engine,  the  Lo- 
comotive, and  Steam  Navigation.     89  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  xr. 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  Containing  How  to  ObseiA-e  the 
Heavens.  The  Earth,  Sun,  Moon,  Planets.  Light,  Comets, 
Eclipses,  Astronomical  Influences,  &c     182  Illustrations,  4s.  bd, 

THE  I^EE  AND  WHITE  ANTS:  Their  Manners  and  Habits. 
With  Illustrations  of  Animal  Instinct  and  Intelligence.  135  Illus- 
trations, cloth  gilt,  2s, 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  POPULARISED.  To  render 
intelligible  to  all  who  can  Read,  irrespective  of  any  previous  Scien- 
tific Acquirements,  the  various  forms  of  Telegraphy  in  Actual 
Operation.     100  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  \s,  6tl, 
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Dr.  Lardner^s  Handbooks  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

*•*  Tht  folLnving  fiv€  volumes^  though  each  is  Complete  in  itself^  mnd  to  be  pur- 
chased separately  ^  J  <yrm  A  Complete  Col-rse  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  art 
intended  for  the  general  reader  wha  desires  to  attain  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
various  departments  of  Physical  Scietice,  without  pursuing  them  according  to  the 
more  profound  methods  of  mathematical  investigation.  The  style  is  studioush 
popular.  It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  supply  Manuals  such  as  are  required  By 
the  Student f  the  Engineer ^  the  Artisan,  and  the  superior  classes  in  Schools. 

THE    HANDBOOK    OF    MECHANICS.     Enlarged  and   almost 
rewritten  by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.    With  378  Illustra- 
tions.    Post  8vo,  dr.  cloth. 
"The  pcnpicuitv  of  the  original  has   been    retained,     and  chapters  which  had 
become  obsolete,  nave  been  replaced  by  others  of  more  modem  character.     The 
explanations  throughout  are  studiously  popular,  and    care  has  been  taken  to  show 
the  appUcatioa  of  the  various  branches  ot   physics  to  the   industrial  arts,  and  to 
the  Dfactical  business  of  life." — Mining  Journal. 

TM:   HANDBOOK  of  HYDROSTATICS  and  PNEUMATICS. 
New  Edition,   Revised  and  Enlarged   by  Benjamin    Loewy, 
F.R.A.S.  With  236  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  5j.  cloth. 
"  For  those  '  who  desire  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  science  with- 
out the  profound  methods  of  mathematical  investigation/ this  work  is  not  merely  in- 
tended, out  well  adapted."— Oi^m*ca/A>t«r. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  HEAT.  Edited  and  ahnost  entirely 
Rewritten  by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.  117  Illustra- 
tions.    Post  8vo,  6j.  cloth. 

"The  style  is  always  clear  and  precise,  and  conveys  instruction  without  leaving 
any  doudineis  or  lurking  doubts  behind." — Engineering. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  OPTICS.  New  Edition.  Edited  by 
T.  Olver  Harding,  B.A.  298  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  $/.  cloth. 

"  Written  by  one  of  the  ablest  English  scientific  writers,  beautifully  and  elaborately 
VLhaMtraXtd."— Mechanics*  Magaxifu. 

THE    HANDBOOK    OF    ELECTRICITY.    MAGNETISM,  and 

ACOUSTICS.    New  Edition.    Edited  by  Geo.  Carey  Foster, 

B.A.,  F.C.S.    With  400  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  5^.  cloth. 

"  The  book  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  any  one  better  calculated  to  preserve 

the  terse  and  ludd  style  of  Lardner,  while  correcting  his  errors  and  brin^g  up  hit 

work  to  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge."— /'tj^Hf/isr  Science  Review, 

Dr.  Lard7ters  Handbook  of  Astronomy. 

THE    HANDBOOK    OF    ASTRONOMY.     Forming  a  Com- 
panion to  the  "Handbooks  of  Natural  Philosophy."     By  Diony- 
sius  Lardner,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  in  University  College,  London.     Fourth  Edition. 
Revised  and  Edited  by  Edwin  Dunkin,  P'.R.S.,  Royal  Observa- 
tory, Greenwich.     With  38  Plates  and  upwards  of  100  Woodcuts. 
In  I  vol.,  small  8vo,  550  pages,  91.  6</.,  cloth. 
"  Probably  no  other  book  contains  the  same  amount  of  information  in  so  com- 
pendious and  well-arranged  a  form — certainly  none  at  the  price  at  which  this  is 
offered  to  the  public." — Atheneeum. 

**  We  can  do  no  other  than  pronounce  this  work  a  most  valuable  manual  of  astro- 
nomy, and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  general— but  at 
the  same  time  correct — acquaintance  with  this  sublime  science." — Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science. 

Dr.  Lardftet^s  Handbook  of  Animal  Physics. 

THE    HANDBOOK   OF     ANIMAL    PHYSICS.      By    Dr. 
Lardner.     With   520  Hlustrations.    New  edition,  small    8vo, 
cloth,  732  pages,  7/.  dd. 
*'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  cordially  reoommendbg  it,"— Educational  Times. 
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Dr.  Lardficf^s  School  Handbooks, 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Dr.  Laxdnul 

328  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition.     I  voL  ^r.  ^d.  doth. 
"  Conveys,  in  clear  and  precbe  tenn%  genenl  oodoot  of  all  the  princnal  dShrWaoi 
of  Ph>'Mral  Science.*'— ^nVtf  A  Quaritriy  Rtrkm, 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Ds.  Laxdrul 

With  190  lUustrationi.    Second  Edition,     i  toL  31.  hi,  doth. 
"Qearlywntten,well  arranged,  and  exoeUently  iUmtattfid.**    ^ — * •'^* — 


Dr.  Lard^iers  Electric  Telegraph. 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    Nnr 
Edition.    Revised  and  Re- written,  br  £.  B.  Bright,  F.R. A. S. 
140  lUustrations.    Small  Sto,  2j.  6<^.  cloth. 
'  *  One  of  the  most  readable  books  extant  on  the  Eleoric  Tckgnph."— uffiv-  Mgtkmic 

Electricity. 

A  MANUAL  of  ELECTRICITY;  isdndmg  GalTUUsm,  Mag. 
netism,  Diamagnetism,  Electro-Dynamics,  Magneto-ElectridtT,  and 
the  Electric  lelegrai^  Bv  Hsnry  M.  Nqad,  Ph.D.,  F\C.S. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  foo  Woodcntt.  8vo,  1/.4/.  doth. 
"  The  accounts  ^iven  of  electndty  and  galvaninn  ara  not  oolTcomplaCe  in  a  1 
sense,  but,  which  u  a  rarer  things  an  popular  and  interesting  — ' ' 


Text-Book  of  Electricity. 

THE  STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY.  By 
Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.  New  Edition,  care- 
fully Revised.  With  an  Introduction  and  Additional  Chapters 
by  W.  II.  Preece,  M.I.C.E.,  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers,  &c.  With  470  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
1 2 J.  (ni.  cloth.  \yust publish f,L 

"A  reflex  of  the  cxi^^ting  state  of  Electrical  Science  adapted  for  students."- 
W.  H.  Preccc,  Esq.,  vide  "  Introduction." 

**  ^Ve  can  recommend  Dr.  Noad's  book  for  clear  style,  great  range  of  subject,  a 
good  index,  and  a  plethora  of  Ai'oodcuts.     Such  collections  as  the  present  are  mdis. 
pensable. " — A  thenu  um. 
*'  An  admirable  text-book  for  every  student— beginner  or  advanced— of  electricity.'* 

"  A  most  elalwrate  compilation  of  the  facts  of  electricity  and  magnetism.** — Fcpulttr 
Science  Kt'viciv. 

"  May  be  recommended  to  students  as  one  of  the  best  text-books  on  the  subject 
that  they  can  have.  .  .  .  Mr.  Preece  appears  to  have  introduced  all  the  newest 
inventions  in  the  shape  of  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  electric-light bg  apparatus.**— 
Englisk  Mech,inic. 

"The  work  contains  everything  that  the  student  can  require,  it  is  Mrell  illustrated, 
clearly  wTiiten,  and  possesses  a  goo<l  index." — Academy. 

"  One  of  the  best  and  most  useful  compendiums  of  any  branch  of  science  in  our 
literature." — Irtm. 

**  Under  the  editorial  hand  of  Mr.  Preece  the  late  Dr.  Noad's  text*book  of  elec- 
tricity has  grown  into  an  admirable  handbook. "^ffVr/Mr/Vvjr/rrJPiT'fVn'. 

Geolocry  and  Genesis. 

THE  TWIN  RECORDS  OF  CREATION  ;  or,  Geolc^  and 
Genesis,  their  Perfect  Harmony  and  Wonderful  Concord.  By 
George  W.  \'ictor  le  Vaux.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Fcap.  Svo, 
5f.  cloth. 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  evidences  of  revelation,  and  disposes  very  ctwdu- 
sivcly  of  flic  ar%;iinicnts  of  those  who  would  set  God'*  Works  against  God's  Word. 
No  real  difficulty  is  shirked,  and  no  sophibtry  is  left  unexposed. "^yVfcr  Ruck, 
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Science  and  Scripture. 

SCIENCE  ELUCIDATIVE  OF  SCRIPTURE,  AND  NOT 
ANTAGONISTIC  TO  IT ;  being  a  Series  of  Essays  on— i. 
Alleged  Discrepancies ;  2.  The  Theory  of  the  Geologists  and 
Figure  of  the  Earth ;  3.  The  Mosaic  Cosmogony ;  4.  Miracles  in 
general — Views  of  Hume  and  Powell ;  5.  The  Miracle  of  Joshua — 
Views  of  Dr.  Colenso :  The  Supematurally  Impossible ;  6.  The 
Age  of  the  Fbced  Stars,  &c.    By  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.    Fcap.  5j.  cL 

Geology. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY.  Consisting  of  *«  Physical 
Geology,"  which  sets  forth  the  Leading  Principles  of  the  Science  ; 
and  "Historical  Geology, '*  which  treats  of  the  Mineral  and  Organic 
Conditions  of  the  Earth  at  each  successive  epoch,  especial  reference 
being  made  to  the  British  Series  of  Rocks.  By  Ralph  Tate. 
With  more  than  250  Illustrations.     P'cap.  8vo,  5^.  cloth. 

Practical  Philosophy. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  PRACTICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Rev. 
John  Carr,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.    i8mo,  $s,  cl. 

Molhisca. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSCA ;  being  a  Treatise  on 
Recent  and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S. 
With  Appendix  by  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  numer- 
ous Plates  and  300  Woodcuts.     3rd  Edition.  Cr.  8yo,  7j.  (xl,  doth. 

Clocks^  Watches^  and  Bells. 

RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  on  CLOCKS,  and  WATCHES, 
and  BELLS.  By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Bart.  (Ute  E.  B. 
Denison),  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  F.R.A.S.  Sixth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. Limp  cloth  (No.  67,  Weale's  Series),  ^r.  6</.;  cloth  bds.  5/.  td, 

**  As  a  popular  and  practical  treatise  it  is  unapproached."— ^m^/mA  Mechanic. 

"The  best  work  on  the  subject  probably  extant.  The  treatise  on  bells  is  im- 
doubtedly  the  best  in  the  language. "" — Engineering. 

'*The  only  modem  treatise  on  KXf^'XtaMSi'g.'*'--Horological  Journal, 

Grammar  of  Colouring. 

A    GRAMMAR    OF    COLOURING,    applied    to    Decorative 
Painting  and  the  Arts.     By  GeTorgk  Field.     New  edition,  en- 
larged.    By  Ellis  A.  Davidson.    W^ith  new  Coloured  Diagrams 
and  En^vings.     i2mo,  3^.  6</.  cloth. 
"  The  book  is  a  most  useful  rfsHmi  of  the  properties  of  pigments."— i?»//<^. 

Picttires  afid  Paiftters. 

•  THE  PICTURE  AMATEUR'S  HANDBOOK  AND  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  PAINTERS  :  A  Guide  for  Visitors  to  Picture 
Galleries,  and  for  Art-Students,  including  methods  of  Painting, 
Cleaning,  Re- Lining,  and  Restoring,  Principal  Schools  of  Painting, 
Copyistsand  Imitators.  By  Philippe  Daryl,B.  A.  Cr.8vo,3J.6</.cl. 

Woods  and  Marbles  (Imitatio7t  of). 

SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING  FOR  THE  IMITATION  OF 
WOODS  AND  MARBLES,  as  Taught  and  Practised  by  A.  R. 
and  P.  Van  der  Burg,  Directors  of  the  Rotterdam  Painting 
Institution.  Illustrated  with  24  full-size  Coloured  Plates ;  also 
12  Plain  Plates,  comprising  154  Figures.    Folio,  2/.  12/.  td,  lK)und. 
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DelamotUs  Works  on  llluminatioH  &  Alpkaiets. 

A  PRIMER  OF  THE  ART  OF  ILLUBONATION ;  for  the 

use  of  Beginners :  with  a  Rudimentur  Treatise  on  the  Art,  Pno- 

ixcal  Directions  for  its  Exercise,  and  nnmeroiu  Examplei  taken 

from  Illuminated  MSS.,  printed  in  Gold  and  CoknirL  By  F.  DiiA« 

MOTTE.     Small  4to,  9^.   Elegantly  bound,  ch^  antiqiie. 

**  The  examples  of  andent  MSS.  reoommended  to  die  •tndent,  wluch,  with  Bock 
^^ood  sense,  the  author  choosec  from  collections  accessible  to  all,  aze  tt'wfHI  witt 
judgment  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  taste."— ^iA«innf»r. 

ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS,  ANCIENT  and  MEDLEVAL ; 

from  the   Eighth   Centuiy,  with  Nnmerals  ;   indnding  Gothic^ 

Church-Texty  German,  Italian,  Arabesque^  TniH«^^  Monogruns^ 

Crosses,  &c.    Collected  and  engraved  by  F.  DEXjkMom^  and 

printed  in  Colours.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.      Royal  8to^ 

oblong,  2s,  6t/.  ornamental  boards. 

*'  For  those  who  insert  enamelled  sentences  round  gilded  chalices,  who  blaaoo  dMp 
legends  over  shop-doois,  who  letter  church  walls  with  pithy  ■*^**«ti«  from  ihs 
Decalogue,  thb  book  will  be  usefuL**-    '  ^' 


EXAMPLES  OF  MODERN  ALPHABETS,  PLAIN  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL ;  including  German,  Old  English,  Saxon,  Italic^  Pei^ 
spective,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Court  Hand,  Engrosnne^  Tuscu, 
Riband,  Gothic,  Rustic,  and  Arabesque^  &c,  &c.  C^lected  and 
engraved  by  F.  Delamotte,  and  printed  in  Colours.  New  and 
CHicapcr  Edition.     Royal  8vo,  oblong,  2s,  6if,  ornamental  boards. 

"  There  is  comprised  in  ir  every  possible  shape  into  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  numerals  can  be  formed." — StoKdard, 

MEDIAEVAL  ALPHABETS  AND  INITIALS  FOR  ILLUMI- 
NATORS.  By  F.  Delamotte.  Containing  21  Plates,  and 
Illuminated  Title,  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  Willis  Brooks.     Small  4to,  dr.  cloth  gilt 

THE  EMBROIDERER'S  BOOK  OF  DESIGN;  containing  Initials, 
Emblems,  Cyi)hers,  ^lonograms.  Ornamental  Borders,  Ecclesias- 
tical Devices,  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Alphabets,  and  Nationil 
Emblems.  Collected  and  engraved  by  F.  Delamotte,  and 
printed  in  Colours.    Oblong  royal  8vo,  is,  6d,  in  ornamental  boards. 

Wood-Carving. 

INSTRUCTIONS  in  WOOD-CARVING,  for  Amateurs;  with 
Hints  on  Design.  By  A  Lady.  In  emblematic  wrapper,  hand- 
somely printed,  with  Ten  large  Plates,  2J.  dd, 

**  The  handicraft  of  the  wood-carver,  so  well  as  a  book  caa  impart  it,  may  be  learn  . 
from  '  A  Lady's '  publication." — Athenaum, 

Popular  Work  on  Painting. 

PAINTING    POPULARLY    EXPLAINED;    with    Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art.    By  Thomas  John  Gullick, 
Painter,  and  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.     Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.    In  small  8vo,  ^,  doth. 
%•  This  Work  has  been  adopted  as  a  Prizt-^ook  in  the  Schools  cf 
Art  at  South  JCettsinj^ton, 
"  Contains  a  large  amount  of  original  matter,  agreeably  conveyed.*— J9«ri^UW'. 
'*  Much  may  be  learned,  even  by  those  who  fancy  they  do  not  require  to  be  taught, 
from  the  careAUperiisalof  thU  unpretending  but  comiM^ensivetreatiae;*--^r/7MrMi/. 
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AGRICULTURE,  GARDENING,  ETC. 
Youatt  and  Btirtis  Complete  Grazier. 

THE  COMPLETE  GRAZIER,  and  FARMER'S  and  CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S  ASSISTANT.  A  Compendium  of  Husbandry. 
By  William  Youatt,  Esq.,  V.S.  12th  Edition,  very  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  brought  up  to  the  preseitt  requirements  of 
agricultural  practice.  By  Robert  Scott  Burn.  One  large  8vo. 
volume,  860  pp.  with  244  Illustrations,  i/.  is,  half-bound. 

'*  The  standard  and  text-book,  with  the  fanner  and  grazier.* — Famur's  Magnsme. 

"A  treatise  which  will  remain  a  standard  woric  on  the  subject  as  long  as  British 
agriculture  endures." — Mark  Latu  Exprtst. 

History,  Structure,  and  Diseases  of  Sheep. 

SHEEP  ;  THE  HISTORY,  STRUCTURE,  ECONOMY, 
AND  DISEASES  OF.  By  W.  C.  Spooner,  M.R.V.C,  &c. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  Hne  engravings,  including  specimens  of  New 
and  Improved  Breeds.     366  pp.,  4r.  cloth. 

Product  1071  of  Meat. 

MEAT  PRODUCTION.  A  Manual  for  Producers,  Distributors, 
and  Consumers  of  Butchers'  Meat.  Being  a  treatise  on  means  of 
increasing  its  Home  Production.  Also  comprehensively  treating 
of  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Fattening,  and  Slaughtering  of  Meat- 
yielding  Live  Stock  ;  Indications  of  the  Quality  ;  Means  for  Pre- 
serving, Curing,  and  Cooking  of  the  Meat,  etc.  By  John  Ewart. 
Numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  $s.  cloth. 
"  A  compact  and  handy  volume  on  the  meat  auestion,  which  deserves  serious  and 
thoughtfu  consideration  at  the  present  time." — Mfttt  and  Provision  Tradeit  Review. 

Donaldso7i  and  Burns  Suburban  Farming. 

SUBURBAN  FARMING.  A  Treatise  on  the  Laying  Out  and 
Cultivation  of  Farms  adapted  to  the  produce  of  Milk,  Butter  and 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  and  Pigs.  By  the  late  Professor  John 
Donaldson.  With  considerable  Additions,  Illustrating  the  more 
Modem  Practice,  byR.  Scott  Burn.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  6j.  cloth. 

Modem  Farming. 

OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  FARMING.  By  R.  Scott  Burn. 
Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops — Farming  and  Farming  Economy-^ 
Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horses — Management  of  the  Dairy,  Pigs,  and 
Poultry —Utilisation  of  Town  Sewage,  Irrigation,  &c.  New  Edition. 
In  I  vol.  1250  pp.,  half-bound,  profiisely  illustrated,  izs, 
"There  is  sufficient  stated  within  the  limits  of  this  treatise  to  prevent  a  farmer 
from  going  far  wrong  in  any  of  his  operations.**— <7^4rrtvr. 

Amateur  Farming. 

THE  LESSONS  of  MY  FARM  :  a  Book  for  Amateur  Agricul- 
turists, being  an  Introduction  to  Farm  Practice,  in  the  Culture  of 
Crops,  the  Feeding  of  Cattle,  Management  of  Uie  Dairy,  Poultry, 
Pigs,  &c  By  R.  Scott  Burn.  With  numerous  lUus.  Fcp.  6/.  cL 
**Acoinplet«  introduction  to  the  whole  round  of  fanning  practice.'*— ^Un  B%U% 
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The  Management  of  Estates. 

LANDED  ESTATES  MANAGEMENT:  Treatiiur  of  tbe 
Varieties  of  Lands,  Pecaliaritics  of  its  Fanm,  Methods  ofFannin^ 
the  Setting-out  of  Farms  and  their  Fields  Construction  of  Roadii 
Fences,  Gates,  and  Farm  Baildings,  of  Waste  or  Unprodnctive 
l^nds,  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Plantation,  &c.  By  R.  Scott  Burxi. 
Numerous  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     i2mo,  ^r.  doth. 

"  A  cuiiiplcte  and  comprcheniiTe  outline  of  the  dntiet  i^ipcnainiac  to  the  Msaage- 
ment  of  landed  taluaMt^  —Jen*  nal  ^ Fomtry, 

**  A  very  uteful  vade-mecum  to  HKh  as  have  the  can  of  land** — GMe. 

The  Management  of  Farms. 

OUTLINES  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT,  and  the  Organiza- 
tion  of  Farm  Labour.  Treating  of  the  General  Work  of  the  Farm, 
Field,  and  Live  Stock,  Details  of  Contract  Work,  Specialties  of 
Labour,  Economical  Management  of  the  Farmhouse  and  Cottage^ 
and  their  Domestic  Animals.  By  RoBE&T  ScoTT  Burn.  Author 
of  ''Outlines  of  Modem  Farming,"  &c.  With  numerous  lUustza- 
tions,  i2mo,  y,  cloth  boards.  \yust pmbiished. 

Management  of  Estates  and  Farms. 

LANDED  ESTATES  AND  FARM  MANAGEMENT.  By 
K.  Scott  Burn,  Author  of  "Outlines  of  Modem  Farming," 
Editor  of  "The  Compete  Grazier,"  &c.  With  Illustrations. 
Consisting  of  the  above  Two  Works  in  One  vol.,  ts,  half-bound. 

\Just  publhkcd. 

Kitchen  Gardening. 

KITCHEN  GARDENING  MADE  EASY.  Showing  how  to 
prepare  and  lay  out  the  ground,  the  best  means  of  culti valine  every 
known  Vegetable  and  Herb,  with  cultural  directions  for  the 
management  of  them  all  the  year  round.  By  George  M.  F. 
Glfnny,  With  Illustrations,  i2mo,  2j.  cloth  lK>ards. 
"  As  a  g\iide  to  h.irdy  kitchen  sardening,  this  book  will  be  found  trustworthy  and 
useful."— -NVr/A  British  Agriculturist, 

Ctiltnrc  of  Fruit  Trees. 

FRUIT  TREES,  the  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of.  From 
the  French  of  Du  Breuil,  revised  by  Geo.  Glenny.  187  Cuts. 
i2mo,  4^.  cloth. 

Good  Gardeni7i(r, 

A  PLAIN  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  GARDENING;  or,  How  to 
Grow  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.  W'iih  Practical  Notes  on 
Soils,  Manures,  Seeds,  Planting,  Laying-out  of  G.irdens  and 
Grounds,  &c.  By  S.  Wood.  Thinl  Edition,  with  considerable 
Additions,  &c.,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  5/.  cloth. 
*'  A  rery  ^ood  book,  and  one  to  be  hi^hly  recommended  as  a  practical  guide. 
The  practic-il  directions  arc  excellent."— /^///rmrww. 

Gainful  Gardening, 

MUi;rUM-lN-PARVO  (wVRDENIXG;  or.  How  to  make  One 
Acre  of  Land  j»rmluce  £(^20  a  year,  by  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  ;  also,  How  to  Grow  Flowers  in  Three  Glass 
Houses,  so  as  to  realise  £l^^  per  annum  clear  Profit.  By  Sam  VEL 
Wood.  3rd  Edition,  revised.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  cloth, 
"  We  are  bound  to  recommend  it  as  not  only  suited  to  the  case  of  the  amateur  vrA 
gtatlemtn's  gardener,  but  to  the  market  grower."— CTan/rffrr'/  fifagaxtnt. 
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Bulb  Culture. 

THE  BULB  GARDEN,  or,  How  to  Cultivate  Bulbous  and 
Tuberous- rooted  Flowering  Plants  to  Perfection.  A  Manual 
adapted  for  both  the  Professional  and  Amateur  Gardener.  By 
Samuel  Wood,  Author  of  "Good  Gardening,"  etc  With 
Coloured  Illustrations  and  Wood  Engravings.  Cr.  8vo,  3J.  6</.  cloth. 
"  The  book  contains  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  growth  of  flower-roots  for  the  trade^as  well  as  for  amusement"— 6'a/»n^jr  Rn>iew. 

Tree  Planting. 

THE  TREE  PLANTER  AND  PLANT  PROPAGATOR: 
Being  a  Practical  Manual  on  the  Propagation  of  Forest  Trees, 
Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Flowering  Plants,  Pot  Herbs,  &c. 
Numerous  Illustrations.    By  Samuel  Wood.    i2mo,  zs,  6d.  cloth. 

Tree  Pruning. 

THE  TREE  PRUNER:  Being  a  Practical  Manual  on  the 
Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees.  Including  also  their  Training  and  Renova- 
tion, vnth  the  best  Method  of  bringing  Old  and  Worn-out  Trees 
into  a  state  of  Bearing;  also  treating  of  the  Pruning  of  Shrubs, 
Climbers,  and  Flowering  Plants.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
By  Samuel  Wood.     i2mo,  2j.  dd.  cloth.  \yust published. 

Tree  Plantingy  Pruning,  &  Plant  Propagation. 

THE  TREE  PLANTER,  PROPAGATOR,  AND  PRUNER. 
By  Samuel  Wood,  Author  of  "  Good  Gardening,"  &c.  Consisting 
of  the  above  Two  Works  in  One  Vol.,  5j.  half-bound. 

Potato  Culture. 

POTATOES,  HOW  TO  GROW  AND  SHOW  THEM.  A 
Practical  Guide  to  the  Cultivation  and  General  Treatment  of  the 
Potato.     By  Tames  Pink.     With  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  2j.  cl. 

"A  well  written   little  volume.    The  author  fdves  good  practical  instruaions 
under  both  divisions  of  his  subject." — Agricultural  Gatelte, 

Hudson's  Tables  for  Land  Valuers. 

THE  LAND  VALUER^S  BEST  ASSISTANT :  bcfaig  Tables, 
on  a  very  much  improved  Plan,  for  Calculating  the  Value  of 
Estates.  With  Tables  for  reducing  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Provincial 
Customary  Acres  to  Statute  Measure,  &c.  By  R.  Hudson,  C.  E. 
New  Edition,  royal  32mo,  leather,  gilt  edges,  elastic  band,  4^. 

Ewart's  Land  Improver^ s  Pocket-Book. 

THE  LAND  IMPROVER'S  POCKET-BOOK  OF  FOR- 
MULiE,  TABLES,  and  MEMORANDA,  required  in  any  Com- 
putation relating  to  the  Permanent  Improvement  of  Landed  Pro- 
perty. By  John  Ewart,  Land  Surveyor  and  Agricultural  Engineer. 
Royal  32mo,  oblong,  leather,  gilt  edges,  with  elastic  band,  4J. 

Complete  Agricultural  Surveyor^ s  Pocket-Book. 

THE  LAND  VALUER'S  AND  LAND  IMPROVER'S  COM- 

PLETE  POCKET-BOOK ;  consisting  of  the  above  two  works 

bound  together,  leather,  eilt  edges,  with  strap,  *}5,  6d, 

"  We  conjuder  Hudson's  book  to  be  the  best  ready-reckoner  on  matters  relating  to 

the  valuation  of  land  and  crops  we  have  ever  seen,  and  its  combination  with  Mr. 

Ewart's  work  greatly  enhances  the  value  and  iisefulness  of  the  latter-mentioned  .  • 

It  is  moit  useful  as  a  manual  for  reference. "—Ai^A  0/  Emglatid  Farmtr, 
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**A    Complete  Epitome  of  t/ie  Laws  of  this 

Country  r 

EVERY  MAN'S  OWN  LAWYER;  a  Huidy-Bodk  of  the  Frii^ 
ciples  of  Law  and  Equity.  Bj  A  BARRISTER.  17th  Editiaa, 
Revised  to  the  end  of  last  Session.  Including  a  Snmmary  of  tha 
principal  Acts  of  the  past  Session  (1879),  viz. : — ^The  Hidxtual 
Drunkards  Act,  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Amendment  Act, 
The  Limited  Liability  Amendment  Act,  The  Raceoourses  Lioensiiig 
Act,  &C.,  &C.  With  Notes  and  References  to  the  Anthorities. 
Crown  8vo,  doth,  price  6/.  %eL  (saved  at  every  consultation). 

COMPRISING  THE  LAWS  OP 

Bankkuptcv— BiLU  or  Exckamgb—  j  Wifb— Execnton  and  Thiataes — GnardbB 

CoNTKACTS   AND    AcKKBinirrt— CoFV- !  and  Waid— Married  Womoi  and  infiuai 

KiCHT— Dowaa    and    Divokb— Eutc*    — PButnan  and  Aceata^Lcnder  and  Boi^ 

TioNS  AND  Rjegistkation — Insurancb    lowcr— OdMOT  and  Creditor— PuidttMr 

— LiBBL    AND    SlaNDBH — MOBTOAOn—       aiMt  U^ilww     rnrnpaiii  wwfl  A— »t#^«A— 

Skttucmsnts— StoocExchahgbPrac*  .  -"Friendly  Societici—Clciy^wica,  QuiKb- 
^,  «. —   « waidant— Medical    PHrtitinmera,   ftc 

Banken — Fannen  — •  Contractor*— Stock 


TICK— Tradb  Makks  and  pATaNTs^- 

TaasrAss,  Nuisancss,  arc— TaANSFsa 

OF  Land,   rrc.  —WAaaANTV— Wills  i  and  Share  Brokew    Sportgncn  and  Game- 

AND  Agrbbmbnts,  btc.    Abo  Law  for  |  keepera— Fairien   and   Hone-I>ealei»« 

Landlord  and  Tenant— Master  and  Ser- 1  Anctioseen.  Home-Afjeats — Inakecpen 

vant— Workmen  and  Apprentice»->Hetn,  1  &c.— Fawnbroken -*  Sunreyots  -*  Kut 

Deviaeei,  and   Legatees— Horiwad  and  I  ways  and  Carriere,  &&,  &c 

'*  No  Englishman  ought  to  be  without  this  book.*— jffjv'HWirr. 

"  What  it  professes  to  be— a  complete  epitome  of  the  laws  of  this  country^  thorouj^hly 
intelligible  to  non-professional  readers.  The  book  is  a  handy  one  to  have  in  readiness 
when  some  knotty  point  requires  ready  solution." — BelCs  Ltfe. 

**  A  concise,  cheap,  and  complete  epitome  of  the  £nfi:Hsh  law.  so  plainly  written 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  he  who  reads  may  understand." — /''i^anf. 

"  A  useful  and  concise  epitome  of  the  law." — Law  MajraztHe. 

"  Full  of  information,  fitly  expressed  without  the  aid  of  technical  expressions,  and 
to  the  general  public  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  of  considerable  worth." — luccthfmut. 

Auctioneer's  Assistant. 

THE    APPRAISER,   AUCTIONEER.   BROKER,    HOUSE 
AND   ESTATE  AGENT,  AND  VALUER'S  POCKET  AS- 
SISTANT,  for  the  Valuation  for  Purchase,  Sale,  or  Renewal  of 
Leases,   Annuities,  and  Reversions,  and  of  property  generally; 
with  Prices  for  Inventories,  &c.  By  John  W  heeler.  Valuer,  &c 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  by  C  Norris.     Royal  32010,  cloth,  5^. 
'*  A  neat  and  concise  book  of  reference,  containing  an  admirable  and   clearly- 
arranged  list  of  prices  for  inventories,  and  a  very  practical  guide  to  determine  the 
value  of  furniture,  &c" — Standard. 

A  uctioneerinj^. 

AUCTIONEERS  :  THEIR  DUTIES  AND  LIABILITIES. 
By  Robert  Squiubs,  Auctioneer.     Demy  8vo,  loj.  6d,  cloth. 

House  Property. 

HANDBOOK  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY  :  a  Popular  and  Prac- 
tical Guide  to  the  Purchase,  Mortgage,  Tenancy,  and  Compulsory 
Sale  of  Houses  and  Land  ;  including  the  Law  of  Dilapidations  and 
Fixtures ;  with  Explanations  and  Examples  of  all  kinds  of  Valua- 
tions, and  useful  Infonnation  and  Advice  on  Building.  liy  K.  L. 
Tarbuck,  Architect  and  Surveyor.   2nd  Edition.   l2mo,  3J.  6i/.  cl. 

•We  are  ^lad  to  be  able  to  recommend  it." — Builder. 

"  The  advice  is  thoroughly  practical."— Zrow  JoumaL 

Bradbury,  A<ttew,  *  Co.,  Friaten,  ^liitefriais,  Loadon. 


WltsiWfi  gtuPfmentar^  Series. 

PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 
THE    PRIZE    MEDAL 

IVai  awarded  1q  He  Publi^hf  n  f..r 

Bookt :  SudimenUrr,  Soieutifli, 

"WEALE'S  SERIES,"  ETC. 

A  NEW   LIST   OF 

WEALE'S    SERIES 

RODIMENTAJRY  SCIENTIFIC,  EDUCATIONAL, 
AND  CLASSICAL, 

Cfm/ruiiv  'Uar!}  Tkrtt  HumiriJ  aW  Fi//y  ialincl  mrti  in  alrnml  every  A- 
ArcMteh,  BuiUen  Artians,  Mt,J  SlMJtnh  cmrrnlh.  Ji  n-rlt «  fa  IJuae  iHleraIni 


ri^-T^r- 


^  ■'  WEALE'S  SERIES  includes  Texl-Boolis  on  almost  every  branch  of 
Science  and  Indurtrr,  comprising  such  subjects  as  Agriculture,  Archilecturo 
and  Building,  Civil  EagiDeerlag.  Fine  Arts.  Mecbanics  and  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Physical  and  CNemical  Science,  and  many  miscellanenus 
Treatises.  The  whole  aro  cooFlantly  undergoing  revision,  and  new  editions, 
brought  op  to  the  latest  discnvencs  in  scientific  research,  are  constantly 
issued.  The  prices  at  wbich  thi:)'  are  sold  are  aa  low  aa  their  excellence  is 
•ssnrvd," — Amtriean  Literaty  Gaiillt, 

Amongst  the  literature  of  tectmical  education,  Wealr'^  Series  has  ever 


enjoyed  a  hi 


b  reputation,  sad  the  additi 


e  by  Messrs,  Cross V 


:.'— Mining 


LocmvooD  ft  Co,  render  the 

mation  upon  the    several  subji 

"  It  is  impossible  lo  do  otherwise  than  bear  testimony  to  the  value  ot 
WeAi.B's  Series."— £iisi»«f-. 

"  Everybody — even  that  outra4eous  nuiiance  '  Every  Schoolboy' — knows 
the  merits  of  'WeaLe's  RudimsntaNV  SeiirES.'  Any  persons  wishing  to 
acquire  knovledge  cannot  do  better  than  look  through  Weale's  Series  and 
get  all  the  books  they  require.  The  Series  is  indeed  an  inexliaustible  mine 
of  literary  wealth."— rA<  ititrcpolilan. 

'■  WEALE'S  SERIES  has  become  a  standard  as  wett  as  an  unrivaUcd 
collection  of  treatises  in  all  brauches  of  art  and  scicTiCcr— Public  Opinion. 


LONDON,   1862, 
THE  PRIZE  MEDAL 


CROSBY    LOCKWOOD    &    CO., 

7,  STATIONERS'   HALL  COUfU,    l.UDGATE    HILI,,    LONDON,    E.C. 


\VEALE*S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 


WEALE'S  BTTDUEVTAET  BCIEIIIFIC  8EBIE8. 


*«*  The  volttmes  of  this  Series  are  firej^  ninitrated  «i 
AVoodcuts,  or  otberwiie,  where  raqniaite.  Tnroacliont  the  ft 
lowing  List  it  must  be  andentood  that  the  booka  are  bond 
limp  doth,  oaless  otherwise  stated ;  hui  ikm  ^obumn  wmri 
tviik  a  X  may  alto  bg  MadtiroHify  hwnd  in  cMA  kmnb  fari 
extra, 

N,B.—In  ^ordering  from  tkit  Lui  ii  nr  rgcpmmen£&d^  cj 
fiieans  0/ faeiUialine  htsinett  and  cbviafing-  errm",  to  fuiie  i 
Mumhen  affixed  to  the  vtimmet,  as  well  as  ike  iiiles  andpria 


N„      ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING,  ETC. 

16.'  ARCHJT£CTURE—ORDERS—Tht  Orders  and  their  iEsthe 
Principles.    By  W.  H.  Leeds.    Illostrated.    zs.  6d. 

17.  ARCHJTECTURE'-STYLES^rhit  History  and  DescriptioB 

the  Styles  of  Architecture  of  Various  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  to  i 
Present  Period.    By  T.  Talbot  Buby,  F.R.I.B.A^  ate.    lUustxated.    as. 
%*  Obdkrs  ahd  Stvlbs  op  Architictubb,  in  One  Vol^  39.  6d. 

18.  ARCHITECTURE— DESIGN—rhit  Principles    of 
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Architecture,  as  deducible  from  Nature  and  ezerapli&Gd  in  the  Works  of  t 
Greek  and  Gothic  Architects.  By  E.  L.  Garbbtt,  Architect.  Illustrated. 

,*  The  three  precedinr  Works,  in  One  kmndsome  Vol,,  kalf   bounds    enHA 

''Modern  Abchitbcture/' /rrc^  ts, 

22.  THE  ART  OF  BUILDING,  Rudiments  of.     General  Principl 

of  Construction,  Materials  used  in  Building:.  Streng^th  and  Use  of  Materia. 
Working  Drawings,  Specifications,  and  Estimates.     By  £.  Dobsok,  2s.; 

2^.  BRICKS  AND  TILES,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Manufi 
tore  of;  containing  an  Outline  of  the  Principles  of  Brickmakingr.  By  E:^ 
DoDSON,M.K.I.B.  A.  With  Additions  by  C  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.  Illustrated,  =' 

25,  MASONRY  AND  STONECUTTING,  Rudimentar>'  Treats 
on  ;  in  which  the  Principles  of  Masonic  Proioction  and  their  applicatios: 
the  Construction  of  Cunrcd  Wing- Walls,  l)umcs,  Oblinuo  Bridges,  o 
Roman  and  Gothic  Vaulting,  are  concisely  explained.  1^  Kdward  I>oa» 
M.K.I.B.A.,  8cc.    Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Diagrams,     zs.  6(1. t 

44.  FOUNDATIONS  AND  CONCRETE  WORKS,  a  Rudimcnta 

Treatise  on;   containing  a  Synopsis  of  the  principal  cases  of  Founda: 
Works,  with  the  usual  Modes  of  Treatment,  and  Practical   Kcmarkj 
Footings,  Planking,  Sand,  Concrete,   B^ton,   Pile-driving.   Caissons,  & 
Cofiferdams.    By  E.  Dorson,  M.R.LB.A.,  8cc.    Fourth  Edition,  revised 
Grorok  Dodd,  C.E.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

42.  COTTAGE  BUILDING,     By  C.    Bruck   Allen,    Architf: 

Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Numerous  Illustrations,      zs.  6d. 

45.  LIMES,  CEMENTS,  MORTARS,  CONCRETES,  MASTIC 

PLASTERING,  «cc.  By  G.  R.  Burnell,  C.E.  Eleventh  Edition,  li-^ 
57.  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION,  a  Rudimentary  Trc:: 
on ;  being  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Principles  of  the  A  rt  of  Wa.' 
in^  and  Ventilating  Domestic  and  Public  Building!:,  Minos,  Ligbth^tf 
Ships,  8cc.    By  Charles  Tomusso.n,  F.R.S.,  &c.    lllustratod.     3s. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  DOOR  LOCKS.  Compiled  from  ! 
Papers  of  A.  C.  Hobds,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  E.litod  by  Cif.\Ri.ES  T 
LIN-SON,  F.R.S.  To  which  is  added,  a  I>escriplton  of  Fonby's  Patent  Im 
and  a  Note  upon  Iron  Safes  by  Rodert  Mallrt,  M.I.C.E.     1I1u$. 

III.  ARCHES,  PIERS,  BUT2RESSES,  dr^c.  .•  ICxpcri mental 

on  the  Principles  of  Construction  in ;  made  with  a  view  to  their  being 
to  the  Practical  Builder.    By  William  Bland.    Illustrated,     xs.  6d. 


«• 
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weale's  rudimentary  series. 


Architecture,  Building,  etc.,  continued, 

Ii6.  THE  ACOUSTICS    OF   PUBLIC    BUILDINGS;    or,  The 

Principles  of  the  Science  of  Sound  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the'Architect  and 
Builder.    By  T.  Rogkr  Smith,  M.K.I.B.A.,  Architect.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

124.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROOFS,  Treatise  on  the,   as  regards 
Carpentry  and  Joinery.    Deduced  firom  the  Works  of  Robison,  Price,  smd 
*  Trsogold.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

127.  ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLING  IN  PAPER,  the  Art  of. 

By  T.  a.  Richardson,  Architect.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

128.  VITRUVIUS—THE     ARCHITECTURE     OF     MARCUS 

VITRUVWS  POLLO.  In  Ten  Books.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by 
JossPH  GwiLT,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S.    With  23  Plates.    5s. 

130.  GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Beauty  in ;  with  an  Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Art  in 
Greece.     By  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,    is. 
%•  Tkt  hoo  preceding  Works  in  Ofu  handsome  Vo/.,  half  bound,  entitled  "Ancient 

,  Architbcturk,"  price  6s. 
16, 17,  x8,  X18,  and  130,  in  One  Vol.,  entitled  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Architec- 
ture," half  iound,  12s. 

132.  DWELLING-HOUSES,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Erection 
ct^  Illustrated  by  a  Perspective  View,  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  u 
pair  of  Semi-detached  Villas,  with  the  Specification,  Quantities,  and  Esti- 
mates, and  every  requisite  detail,  in  sequence,  for  their  Construction  and 
Finishing.    By  S.  H.  Brooks,  Architect.   New  Edition,  with  Plates.    28.  6d.t 

156.  QUANTITIES  AND  MEASUREMENTS,  How  to  Calculate  and 

Take  them  in  Bricklayers',  Blasons',  Plasterers*,  Plumbers',  Painters*,  Paper- 
hangers*,  Gilders*,  Smiths*,  .Carpenters',  and  Joiners*  Work.  By  A.  C. 
Beaton,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.   Illus.    xs.  6d. 

175.  LOCKWOOD  6*  CO:S  BUILDER* S  AND  CONTRACTOR'S 

PRICE  BOOK,  for  x88o.  containing  the  latest  Prices  of  all  kinds  of  Builders' 
Materials  and  Labour,  and  of  all  Iradcs  connected  with  Building :  Lists  of 
the  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  of  Districts,  District 
Officers,  and  District  Surveyors,  and  the  Metropolitan  Bye-laws.  Edited  by 
Francis  T.  W.  I^Iiller,  Architect  and  Surveyor.    3s.  6d. ;  half  bound,  48. 

182.  CARPENTRY  AND  yOINERY— Hue.  Elementary   Prin- 

ciPLKS  OF  Carpentry.  Chiefly  composed  from  the  Standard  Work  of 
Thomas  Tredgold,  C.E.  With  Additions  from  the  Works  of  the  most 
Recent  Authorities,  and  a  TREATISE  ON  JOINERY  by  E.  Wynoham 
Tarn,  M.A.    Numerous  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.X 

l82».  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY,     ATLAS  of  35  Plates  to 
aurcompany  the  foregoing  book.     With  Descriptive  Letterpress.    4to.    6s. 
cloth  boaxiis,  7s.  6d. 

187.  HINTS  TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS,    By  George  Wioht- 

.wiCK.  New,  Revised,  and  enlarged  Edition."  By  G.  Hl'SKISSon  Guillaume, 
Architect.      With  numerous  Woodcuts.    3s.  6d4 

188.  HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING,  MARBLING,  AND  SIGN 

WRITING :  A  Practical  Manual  of,  containing  full  information  on  the 
Processes  of  House-Painting,  the  Formation  of  Letters  and  Practice  of 
Sign-Writing,  the  Principles  of  Decorative  Art.  a  Course  of  Elementary 
Drawing  for  House-Painters,  Writers,  &c.,  &c.  With  9  Coloured  Plates  of 
Woods  and  Marbles,  and  nearly  x^o  Wood  Engravings.  By  Elus  A. 
Davidson.  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised.  5s.  cloth  limp;  6s.  cloth 
boards. 

189.  THE   RUDIMENTS    OF   PRACTICAL    BRICKLAYING. 

In  Six  Sections :  General  Principles :  Arch  Drawing,  Cutting,  and  Setting : 
(  Pointing;  Paving,  Tiling,  Materials;  Slating  and  Plastenng;  Practical 

t  Geometry,  Mensuration,  &c.    By  Adam  Haumond.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 

I    191.  PLUMBING,    A  Text-Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Crafl  of 

the  Plumber.     With  Chapters  upon  House  Drainage,  embodying  the  latest 

1;  Improvements.     Second  Edition^  enlarged.     Containing  300  Illustrations. 

I  By  W.  P.  BucHAN,  Sanitary  Engineer.    3s.  6d.t  \just  published . 
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The  %  indicates  tliaf  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6d.  extra. 
7,   stationers'   HALL  COURT,   LUDGATE  HILL,   E.C. 
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Architecture,  Building,  etc.,  continued, 
192.  TUB  TIMBER  IMPORTER'S,  TIMBER  MERCHASTS. 
aDd  BUILDER'S  STANDARD  GUIDE:  comprising  copious  oadnli 
ablo  Memonnda  for  the  Retailer  and  Builder.     By  Kicbajld  £.  Gba-'ot- 
Second  Edition,  Revised.    Ai.t 

205.  THE  ART  OF  LETTER  PAINTIN^G  MADE  EASY.    Bj 

J.  G.  Badbnocu.    Illustrated  with  X2  fuU-pa^e  Eneravinn  of  JEuKpief.  u 

206.  A  BOOK  ON  BUILDIXG,  Civil  and  Ecclesuutical,  inchdi: 

Chl'rch  Rbstoratiom.  With  the  Theory*  of  Domes  and  the  Groat  ^nn  c 
and  Dimensions  of  many  Churches  and  other  Great  BnUdincs.  Br  53 
Rdmi.'nd  Brckrtt,  Bart..  LL.D.,  Q.C,,  F.R.A.S.,  Chancellor  and  Viri> 
General  of  York.    5>econa  Eilition,  enlarged,  4s.  6d.t         lyusi  piihlakci. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERINO,    ETC. 

15.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  the  Rudiments  of.  By  Itai- 
Law,  C.E.,  and  Georgb  R.  Burnbll.  C.E.  Kew  Edition,  much  ttXvr- 
and  thoroughly  revised  by  D.  Kinnbak  Clakk,  C.E.  .  [li'earh  rtmdj. 

29.  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  DISTRICTS  AMD  LANDS. "  By  G. 

Drysdalb  Dbmpsby,  C.E.  [AVvf  Edition  in  prrpuraitm. 

30.  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  TOTVNS  AND  BUILDINGS.    Bf 

G.  Drysdalb  Dbmpsby,  C.E.    New  Edition.    Illostrated.    as.  6d. 

31.  WELL-DIGGING,  BORING,  AND  PUMP^WORK,   By  John 

Gborob  SwiifDKLL,  A.R.I.B.  A.  New  Edition,  by  G.  R.  Bl'rxbll,  C.E  is. ad. 
35.  THE  BLASTING  AND  QUARRYING  OF  STONE,  for 
Builfling  and  other  Purposes.  With  Remarks  on  the  Blowing  up  of  Bridrs- 
By  Gen.  Sir  John  Bl'RGOYNB,  Bart.,  K.C.B.  Illustrated,  zs.  od. 
62.  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION,  Elementary  and  Prtctical  Ie- 
structions  on  the  Science  oL  By  Sir  M.  Stbphbxsox,  C.E.  New  Editio:. 
by  Edward  NiGB>rr,  C.E.  With  Sutistics  of  the  Capital,  Dividends,  led 
Working  of  Railways  in  the  United  Kin^om.    By  E.  D.  Crattaway.  4^ 

8o*.  EMBANKING  LANDS  FROM  THE  SEA,  the  Practice  of. 
Treated  as  a  Means  of  Profitable  Employment  for  Capital.  With  Ezasplrt 
and  Particulars  of  actual  Embankments,  and  also  Practical  Remarks  on  thf 
Repair  of  old  Sea  Walls.  By  John  Wiggins,  F.G.S.  .New  Edition.  2s. 
81.  WATER  WORKS,  for  the  Suppl;y  of  Cities  and  Towns.  With 
a  Description  of  the  Principal  Geological  Formations  of  England  as  2- 
fluencing  Supplies  of  Water ;  and  Details  of  Enfpnes  and  Pumiungr  Mackiony 
for  raising  water.    By  Saml'BL  Hugubs,  F.G.S.,  C.E.    New  Edition.    4S4 

ii;.  SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  an  Elementary  and  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on.  By  Thomas  Fbnwick.  Also  the  Method  ofCondoctfr^ 
Subterraneous  Surveys  without  the  Use  of  the  MagneticlNeedle,  and  other 
Modem  Improvements.    By  Thomas  Bakbr,  C  JS.    Illustrated,    as.  6d.s 

118.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  a  Sketch 
of.    By  David  Stbx'bnson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.    Plates  and  Diagrams,    ts. 

197.  ROADS  AND  STREETS  (THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF, 
in  two  Parts:  I.  Thb  Art  of  Constrccting  Common  Roads, by  Hrxtv 
Law,  C.E.,  revis<'<l  and  condensed  by  D.  Ki.nneak  Cl.\rk,  C>E.  ;  II.  Rccek: 
PRACTICR,  including  pavements  of  Stone,  Wood,  and  Asphalte,  by  D.  K 
Clark.  M.I.C.E.    4s.  6d.t 

203.  SANITARY  WORK  IN  THE  SMALLER  TOWNS  AND  IX 
VILLAGES.  Comprising: — x.  Some  of  the  more  Common  Forms  rf 
Nuisance  and  their  Kcmeaies ;  2.  Drainage ;  3.  Water  Supply.  A  usef.1 
book  for  Members  of  Local  Boards  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  Health 
Officers,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  8cc.    By  Chaki.bs  Slaog,  A.LC.K.    as.  6d4 

212.  7 HE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  GAS- WORKS,  and  the  Manu- 

facture and  Distribution  of  C0.1l  Gas.  Originally  written  by  Sami'FI 
Hi'GHBS,  C.E.  Sixth  Edition,  rc-writtcn  and  much  Enlarged  by  Wiluam 
Richards,  C.E.    With  72  Illustrations.    4s.  (kl.t  [7m«/>m4/uA//. 

213.  PIONEER  ENGINEERING.    A  Treatise  on  the  Engineering 

Operations  connected  with  the  Settlement  of  Waste  Lands  in  New  Coun- 
tries. By  Edward  Dooson,  Aksoc.  Inst.  C.K.,  Author  of  "The  Art  ef 
Buildinp."  &r.    4^.  MA [Just ^mMsM^. 

U^jy   'J  Mr  t  iiidicafes  that  these  t-p/j.  may  he  t.ad  stivngfy  bettmJ at  6d.  extrm. 
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weale's  rudimentary  series. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,   ETC. 

33.  CRANES,  the  Coastmction  of,  and  other  Machinery  for  Raising 

Heavy  Bodies  for  the  Erection  of  Buildings,  and  for  Hoisting  Goods.  By 
JosBPU  Glynn.  F.R.S.,  See.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

34.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  a  Rudimcntaiy  Treatise  on.    By  Dr. 

LARDim.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 
59.  STEAM  BOILERS:   their  Constniction  and  Management.    By 

R.  Armstrong,  C.E.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 
67.  CLOCKS,  WATCHES,  AND  BELLS,  a  Rudimentary  TVcatisc 

on.  By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  (late  Edmi-nd  Beckett  Dbwison),  LL.D..  Q.C. 

'A  New,  Revised,  and  considerably  Enlarged  Edition  (the  6th),  with  very 

numerous  Illustrations.    4s.  6d.  cloth  limp;  5s.  6d.  cloth  boards,  gilt. 
82.  THE  POWER  OF  WATER,  as  appUed  to  drive  Flour  Mills, 

and  to  give  motion  to  Turbines  and  other  Hydrostatic  Enginet .    By  Joseph 

Glynn,  F.R.S^  &c.    New  Edition,  Illustrated,    zs.t 

98.  PRACTICAL  MECHANISM,  the  Elements  of;  and  Machine 
Tools.  By  T.  Baker.  C.E.  With  Remarks  on  Tools  and  Machineiy,  by 
J.  Nasmyth,  C.E.    Plates.    2s.  6d.t 

114.  MACHINERY,  Elementary  Principles  of,  in  its  Construction  and 
Working.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples  of  Modem  Machinery  for 
Afferent  Branches  of  Manufacture.    By  C.  D.  Abel.  CJS.    is.  6d. 

139.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  a  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theoiy 
of,  with  Rules  at  length,  and  Examples  for  the  \^%^  of  Practical  Men.  By 
T.  Baker.  C.E.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

162.  THE  BRASS  FOUNDER'S  MANUAL;  Instructions  for 
Modelling,  Pattern  •  Making^  Moulding,  Turning.  Filing,  Burnishing, 
Bronnng,  ftc.  With  copious  Receipts,  numerous  Tables,  and  Notes  on  Prime 
Costs  and  Estimates.    By  Walter  Graham.    Illustrated,    ss.t 

164.  MODERN  WORKSHOP  PRACTICE,  as  appHed  to  Marine, 

Land,  and  Locomotive  Engines,  Floating  Docks,  Dredging  Machines, 
Bridges,  Cranes,  Ship-building.  &c.,  ftc.  By  T.G.  Winton.   illustrated.  3S.t 

165.  IRON  AND  HEAT,  exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the 

Construction  of  Iron  Beams,  Pillars,  and  Bridge  Girders,  and  the  Action  of 
Heat  in  the  Smelting  Furnace.    By  J.  Armour,  C.E.     ss.  6d.t 

166.  POWER  IN  MOTION:  Horse-Power,  Toothed-Wheel  Gearing, 

Long  and  Short  Driving  Bands,  and  Angular  Forces.  By  Jambs  Armour, 
C.E.    With  73  Diagnuns.    ss.  6d.$ 

167.  THE  APPLIClCriON  OF  IRON  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION 

OF  BRIDGES,  GIRDERS,  ROOFS,  AND  OTHER  WORKS.  By 
Francis  Campin,  C.E.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,    as.  6d.$ 

171.  THE  WORkMAN'S  MANUAL  OF  ENGINEERING 
DRAWING.  By  John  Maxton,  Engineer,  Instructor  in  Engineering 
Drawing,  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.  Third  Edition.  lUiutiatea 
with  7  Plates  and  nearly  350  mxMcuts.  3s.  6d.t 

190.  STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  Stationair  and 
Portable.  Being  an  extension  of  Mr.  John  Sewell's  "  Treatise  on  Steam.'* 
By  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I.C.E.    Second  Edition,  revised.    3s.  6d4 

200.  FUEL,  its  Combustion  and  Economy ;  being  an  Abridgment  of 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Combustion  of  Coal  and  the  Prevention  of  Smok&"  by 
C.  W.  Williams,  A.I.C.E.  With  extensi\-e  additions  on  Recent  Practice  in 
the  Combustion  and  Economy  of  Fuel— Coal,  Coke,  Wood.  Peat,  Petroleum, 
au:.— by  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I.C.E.   and  Edition.    3s.6d.t    {Justpuhluked. 

202.  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES,    A    Rudimentaiy    Treatise     on. 

Comprising  an  Historical  Sketch  and  Description  of  the  locomotive  Engine, 
by  G.  D.  Dempsev,  C.E. :  with  large  additions  treating  of  the  Modem  Loco- 
motive, by  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  MJ.C.E.    3s.t  \Jutt  Mluktd, 
211.  THE  BOILERMAKER'S  ASSISTANT  in   Drawing,  Tem- 

plating,  and  Calculating  Boiler  Work  and  Tank  Work,  with  Rules  for  the 
Evaporated  Power  and  tiie  Horse  Power  of  Steam  Boilers,  and  the  Propor- 
tions of  Safety- Valves ;  and  useful  Tables  of  Rivet  Joints,  of  Circles, 
Weights  of  Metals,  See.  By  John  Courtney,  Practical  Boiler  Maker. 
Edited  by  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.    100  Illustrations,    as.       [Juti ^blisked. 

Tk4 1  indicates  that  these  x^ls,  may  be  had  ttrtmgly  hound  at  6d,  extra, 
7,   stationers'  hall  COURT,   LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 
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SHIPBUILDING,   NAVIGATION,   MARINE 

ENGINEERING,  Era 

51.  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE^  the  Rudiment!  of ;  or  an  EipoB- 
tion  of  the  ElemenUry  Prinriplet  of  die  Scieiice,  and  tlieir  Practicil  Appli- 
cation to  Nai-al  ConitrnctioD.  Coiii|Hled  for  the  Use  off  Bcg^nen.  £; 
Jambs  Pbakb,  School  of  NaTal  Architectnre,  H.M.  Dockyanl,  FortaMttfa. 
Fourth  Edition,  corrected,  ^th  PUtes  and  Diagfams.  js«  6d4 
53».  SHIPS  FOR  OCEAN  AND  RIVER  SERVICB^  Elonentny 
and  Practical  Principlcf  of  the  Constniction  of.  By  Hakox  A.  SoKMn- 
VELDT,  Surveyor  of  the  Royal  Norwrnaa  Navy.    With  an  ApoeDdiz.  x«.6d. 

53««.  AN  ATLAS  OF  ENGRAVINGS  to  Qlustnte  the  above.  X«d» 
large  foldinr plates.-  Royal  Jto,  cloth.  7t.6d. 
MASTING,  MAST-MAKING,  AND  RIGGING  OP  SHIPS, 
Rudimentary  Treatiie  on.  Alto  Tables  of  Span,  Rifciny.  Blocki:  Chiic 
Wirp,  and  Hemp  Ropes,  Ac.,  relative  to  evenr  clan  of  irrsecli.  with  u 
Appendix  of  Dimensions  of  Masts  and  Yards  ot  tfao  Royal  Kavy.  By  Ronu 
Kipping,  K.A.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Illostxated.  as.t 
54*.  IRON  SHIP-BUILDING.  With  Flactical  Eauunples  and  Detail 
for  the  Use  of  Ship  Owners  and  Ship  Bnildeis.  By  JoHit  GKAirraAii,  Cos* 
suiting  Engineer  and  Naval  Architect,    sdi  Edition,  with  Additioaa.    41. 

54**.  AN  ATLAS  OF  FORTY  PLATES  to  lUastnte  the  above. 
Fifth  Editioa.  Indndinf  the  latest  Examples,  such  as  H.M.  Steam  Frigsln 
"Warrior,"  *< Hercnles/'  " Bellerophon ; "  H3I.  Tnxip  Ship  "Sei^" 
Iron  Floating  Dock,  &Cm  lie.    4to,  boards.    38s. 

55.  THE  SAILOR'S  SEA  BOOK:  a    Rndimentafy  Tkeatue  on 
Navigation.    Part  I.  How  to  Keep  the  Log  and  Work  it  tOL    Bart  U.  0» 

Finding  the  Latitude  and  Longitude.  By  James  GaaaKwooD,  B JL  T:» 
which  arc  added,  the  Deviation  and  Error  of  the  Compass  ;  Urvat  Cirri.' 
Sailing;  the  International  (Commerci:iI)  Code  of  Signals  ;  the  Rule  of  do 
Road  nt  Sea;  Rocket  and  Mortar  Apparatus  for  Saving  Life;  the  Lave-: 
Storms  ;  and  a  Dricf  Dictionary  of  S0.1  Terms.  With  numerous  \Vooda::« 
and  CoToured  Plates  of  Flags.  New.  thoroughly  revised  and  much  enlarge: 
edition.     lU*  W.  H.  Kossbr.    2s.  6d.i  {Husi ^iblixktd, 

80.  MARINE  ENGINES,  AND  STEAM  VESSBLS,  a  Trcate: 
on.  TogY^ther  with  l^nctical  Remarks  on  the  Screw  and  Propelling  Powr". 
as  used  in  the  Royal  and  Merchant  Navy,  lly  Robert  Murray,  CE. 
Engineer-Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  With  a  Glossary  of  Trcbnic::i 
Terms,  and  their  Equivalents  in  French,  German,  and  Si>anisb.  Sct«:u 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Illustrated,  js.t 
Zlbis.  THE  FORMS  OF  SHIPS  AND  BOATS:  HinU,  Experimert. 
ally  Derived,  on  some  of  the  Principles  regulating  Ship-building.  By  \^'. 
Bi.AND.  Seventh  Edition,  rcvised,with numerous  Illustrations  and  Models  i%Jti. 
99.  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY,  in  Theon 
and  Practice.  With  Attempts  to  facilitate  the  Finding  of  the  l*imc  and  tS 
Longitu'Ie  at  Sea.  Hy  J.  R.  Yoi'no,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  i- 
Belfast  College.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 
ICX)*.  TABLES  intended  to  facilitate  the  Operations  of  Navigation  2x1 
Nautical  Astronom}*,  as  an  Accompaniment  to  the  above  Book.  By  J.  K. 
Yorxo.    155. 6<1. 

io6,  SHIPS'  ANCHORS,  a  Treatise  on.  By  G.  Cotsell,  N.  A.     is.  6d. 

149.  SAILS   AND    SAIL-MAKING,  an    Elementary    Treatise    os. 
With^  Draughting,  and  the  Centre  of  Effort  of  the  Sails.      Also,  "Weils' 
and  Sizes  of  Ropes  ;  Slasting,  Rigging,  and  Sails  of  Steam  Vessels,  &c.,  ^. 
Eleventh  Edition,  enlarged,  with  an  Appendix.    By  Rodbrt  Kipping.  N  jC 
Sailmaker,  Quayside,  Newcastle.    Illustrated.    2s.  6d4 

155.  THE   ENGINEER'S    GUIDE    TO    THE    ROYAL     AND 

MERCANTILE  NAVIES.    By  a  Practicat.  Enginrer.     Re\'ised  by  D 

F.  M'Carthy,  late  of  the  Ordnance  Sur\-ey  0£5ce,  Southampton.     «s 

55    PRACTICAL    NAVIGATION      Consisting    of   The     Sailors 

gc      Sea-Book,     hy  Jambs  Greenwood  and  W.  H.  Rosser.      Together  w/. 


ings  and  Coloured  Plates.    7s.    .Strongly  half-bound  in  leather. 


TAr  t  tnrlicates  that  these  tvla,  may  be  had  tirongiy  bound  at  6«/.  e.t  fra. 


weale's  rudimentary  series. 


PHYSICAL    SCIENCE,    NATURAL    PHILO- 
SOPHY,  ETC, 

1.  CHEMISTRY,  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.    By  Professor  George 

FowNBS,  F.R.S.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Application  of  Chemistry  to 
Agriculture,    is. 

2.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of;  for 

the  Use  of  Beginners.    By  C.  Tomlinson,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science  in 
King's  College  School,  London.    Woodcuts,    is.  6d. 
4.  MINERALOGY,  Rudiments  of;  a  concise  View  of  the  Properties 
of  Minerals.    By  A.  Ramsay,  Jun.    Woodcuts  and  Steel  Plates.    3s.t  ' 

6.  MECHANICS,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on;  being  a  concise  Ex- 

position of  the  General  Principles  of  Mechanical  Science,  and  their  Applica- 
tions.   By  Charlbs  Tomunson.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

7.  ELECTRICITY;  showing  the  General  Principles  of  Electrical 

Science,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied.    By  Sir  W.  Snow 
Harris,  F.R.S.,  &c.     With  Additions  \ij  R.  Sabine,  C.E.,  F.S.A.    is.  6d. 
7*.  GAL  VANISM,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on,  and  the  General  Prin- 
ciples of  Animal  and  Voltaic  Electricity.    By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.    New 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions  by  Robert  Sabine,  C.E.,  F.S  A.   is.  6d. 

8.  MAGNETISM ;  being  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Prin- 

ciples of  Ma^ettcal  Science,  and  the  Purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  11.  M. 
NoAD,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Author  of  "A 
Manual  of  Electricity,"  See,  ftc.    With  165  Woodcuts.    3s.  6d4 

11.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH;  its  History  and  Progress; 

with  Descriptions  of  some  of  the  Apparatus.  By  R.  Sabine,  C.E.,  F.S  A.    3s. 

12.  PNEUMATICS,   for    the    Use    of   Beginners.     By   Charlbs 

ToMUNSON.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 
72.  MANUAL  OF  2 HE  MOLLUSCA  ;  a  Treatise  on  Recent  and 
Fossil  Shells.     By  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,    A.L.S.     With  Appendix  by 
Ri^jpH  Tats,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.     With  numerous  Plates  and  300  Woodcuts. 
6s.  6d.    Cloth  boards,  7S.  6d. 

1(^**,  PHOTOGRAPHY,  Popular  Treatise  on;  with  a  Description  of 
the  Stereoscope,  8cc.  Translated  firom  the  French  of  D.  Va.\  Monckhovek, 
by  W.  H.  Thornthwaitb,  Ph.D.    Woodcuts,    is.  6d. 

96.  ASTRONOMY.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Main,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

New  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  on  "  Spectrum  Analysis."  Woodcuts,  is.  6d. 

97.  STATICS  AND  DYNAMICS,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of; 

embracing  also  a  clear  development  of  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  and 

Central  Forces.    By  T.  Baker,  C.E.    is.  6d. 

138.  TELEGRAPH,  Handbook  of  the ;    a  Manual   of  Telemphy, 

Telegraph  Clerks'  Remembrancer,  and  Guide  Xm  Candidates  for  Employ- 
.    .i^^^i 1  ^._.__      -r...  «    -r* Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 


by  W.  McGregor,  First  Assistant  Supnt,  Indian  Gov.  Telegraphs.    3s.t 

145.  EXPERIMENTAL    ESSAYS,      By    Charles    Tomlinson# 

I.  On  the  Motions  of  Camphor  on  Water.    II.  On  the  Motion  of  Camphor 
towards  the  Light.  III.  History  of  the  Modem  Theoir  of  Dew.  Woodcuts,  is. 
175.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY,  partly  based  on  Major-General  Port- 
lock's  "Rudiments  of  Geology."  By  Ralph  TATB,A.L.S.,fcc.  Woodcuts,  as. 
174.  HISTORICAL    GEOLOGY,    partly    based    on    Major-General 
PoRTLOCK*s  "  Rudiments."  By  Ralph  Tatr,  A.L.S..  &c.  Woodcuts,  as.  6d. 
173  RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY,  Physical  and 
ic        Historical.    Partly  based  on  Major-General  Portlock*s  "Rudiments  of 
l--       Geology."   By  Ralph  Tatb,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  See,  Sec.    Numerous  Illustra- 
'^*     tions.    In  One  Volume.    4s.  6d.| 

183.  ANIMAL  PHYSICS,  Handbook  of.    By  Dr.  Lardner,  D.C.L., 

Sc        formerly  Professor  of  Natural   Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in   University 

184.  College,  Lond.   With  520  Illustrations.    In  One  Vol.   7s.  6d.,  cloth  boards 

•»•  Sold  also  t'n  7\vo  Parity  *u  follows  : — 
i8j.     Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    Part  I.,  Chapters  I— VII.    is. 
184.     Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    Part  II.,  Chapters  VIII— XVIII.    3s. 

i^"  TAe  t  t'ndiealfs  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6d,  extra. 
7,  STATIONERS'   HALL  CO\3RT,  \-\rD^K^^  -©WA.,  ^-^^ 


\V£ALS*S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIXS. 


MINING,    METALLURGY,    ETC. 

117.  SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  Elemcf^ry  and  FhKtial 
Treatbe  on,  with  and  withont  the  Magnetic  Needle.  By  Thomas  TtavKi; 
Surveyor  of  Mines,  and  Thomas  Bakul,  C.B.    lUutntad.    an.  6dl 

133.  METALLURGY  OF  COPPER  ;  an  Xntrodnction  Co  the  Mdhodi 

of  5^kinff,  Mining,  and  Anayinf  Copper,  and  Ifannfiirtttrim  iti  ASifh 
Ity  KoBBKT  H.  LAMBOmN,  Ph.D.    Woodcatt.    at.  6d.t 

134.  METALLURGY  OP  SILVER  AND  LEAD.     A  DocimCioB 

of  the  Ore« ;  th^  Atiay  and  TreatBeat,  and  valaable  CaostiftoeBSs.    ^f  Dt. 
R.  H.  Lamborm.    Woodcnti.    aa.fid4 

135.  ELECTRO-METALLURGY:  PkacticaUy  Treated.     By  AuIp 

ANDsa  Watt,  VJLJ&^i.K.    Sevealh  Edition,  revised,  with  importaBt  adfi- 
tions,  including  the.Electro-Dcpositioa  of  Nickel*  &c.,  flkc.     Woodcvik 

172.  MINING  TOOLS,  Manual  of.    For  the  Use  of  Mine  Manafcn, 

Agents,  Students,  kc.  Coeapriung  Observations  on  the  Itatariala  finn,  and 
Procecies  by,  which  they  are  pianwfartnred ;  their  Special  Uses,  Afewca^ 
tions,  Qoalities,  and  Efficiency.  By  Wiluam  MoaOAm^  Lecturer  oa  lliaiBK 
at  the  Bristol  School  of  Mines,  as.  6d.t 
172*.  MINING  TOOLS,  ATLAS  of  Ennavmn  to  Xnnstrate  the  abofc, 
containing  135  lUnstratioas  of  Mining  Tools,  drawn  to  Scale.  4to«  4s.  %L\ 
cloth  boaras,  6s. 

176.  METALLURGY  OF  IRON,  a  IVeatise  on  the.      Contadmnc 


History  of  Iron  Manniactare,  Methods  of  Assay,  and  Analveee  of  Irao  Om. 
IVocesses  of  Manofactore  of  Iron  and  Sted.  ftc.  By  H.  BAVkkmam,  F.G.S. 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  with  nnmenms  lUnstntioas.    as.  6d.t 

180.  COAL  AND  COAL  MINING,  A   Kudimentaiy  T^eatiM  oa. 

By  WAaiMOTOx  W.  Smytb.  MA.,  F.R.S»  ac.  Chief  Inapector  of  the 
Mines  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Duchy  of  Corawall.  Fifth  ICditioo,  revisnl 
and  enlarged.    With  numerous  Illustrations,    jt.  6d.t  Xytui  ^mUukti. 

195.  THE  MINERAL  SURVEYOR  AND  VALUER'S  COM- 
PI.KTE  GUIDE,  with  new  Traverse  Tables,  and  Descriptions  of  Improved 
Instruments ;  also  the  Correct  Principles  of  Laying  out  and  Valuing  Mineral 
Properties.  Wy  William  Lintbrn,  Mining  and  Civil  Engineer.  Witb 
four  Plates  of  Dian^uns,  Plans,  ftc.    \%,  6d4 

214.  A  TREATISE  ON  SLATE  AND  SLATE  QUARRYING, 
Scientific,  I'ractiral,  and  Commercial.  By  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.,  Miaiof 
Knginccr,  &c.    Witb  numerous  Illustrations  and  Folding  Plates,     js.t 

.    17  usiputluk€d, 

FINC  ARTS 

20.  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  BEGINNERS,  Adapted  to  Younp 
Students  and  Amateurs  in  Architecture,  Painting,  &c.  By  GaoaGB  PinvE, 
Artist.    Woodcuts,    ss. 

40    GLASS  STAINING  ;  or,  The  Art  of  Painting  on  Glass.     From 
&       the  German  of  Dr.  Gsssbrt.    With  an  Appendix  on  Thk  Art  op  Enambi* 
..       i.iNG,  &c. ;  together  with  The  Art  op  Painting  cm  Gijiss.     From  tL; 
^   *    ( irrman  of  Kmanl'el  Otto  Fromberg.    In  One  Volume.    3s.  6d. 
69.  MUSIC,    A    RudimenUry    and    Practical    Treatise    on.       With 

numerous  Examples.    By  Charles  Child  Spencer,    ss.  6d. 
71.  PIANOFORTE,  The  Art  of  Playing  the.    With  numerous  Exer- 
cises and  Lessons.  Written  and  Selected  from  the  Best  Masters,  by  Cuarlss 
Child  Spenxbr.    ss.  6d. 

181.  PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED,  including  Fresco, 

Oil^  Mosaic.  Water  Colour,  Water-Glass,  Tempera,  Encaustic,  Miniatcrr, 
Pamting  on  Ivory,  Vellum.  Pottery,  Enamel,  Glass.  &c.  With  Historical 
.Sketches  of  the  Progress  ot  the  Art  by  Thomas  John  Guluck,  assisted  by 
John  Times,  F.S.A.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.    5s. t 

186.  A    GRAMMAR    OF  COLOURING,    applied    to     Decorative 

Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  George  Field.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Ornamental  Painter  and  Designer.  By  Elus  A. 
Davidson,  Author  of  "  Drawing  for  Carpenters,"  &c.  With  two  new 
Coloured  Diagrams  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,    js.t 


7  he  \  ittdicaies  thai  ihese  vo's.  may  be  had  sircngly  bound  at  Sd.  e.xfrv. 
LONDON  :   CROSDY   LOCKWOOD   AND   CO., 


weale's  rudimentary  series. 


AGRICULTURE,  GARDENING,  ETC. 

29.  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  DISTRICTS  AND  LANDS,      By 

G.  Dkysdalb  Dkmpssy,  C.E.  {New  Edition  in  preparation. 

66.  CLAY   LANDS    AND    LOAMY    SOILS,       By    Professor 

Donaldson,    is. 
131.  MILLER'S,  MERCHANTS,  AND   FARMER'S  READY 

reckoner,  for  ascertaining  at  tight  the  value  of  any  quantity  of  Cora, 
from  One  Bushel  to  One  Hundred  Quarters,  at  any  given  price,  m>m  )(^x  to 
jCcperQr.     With  approximate  values  of  Millstones,  Millwork,  ftc.    xs. 

14a  SOILS,  MANURES,  AND  CROPS,    (Vol.   i.  Outlines  of 

MoDXRN  Fariono.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    Woodcuts,    ts. 

141.  FARMING  AND  FARMING  ECONOMY,  Notes,  Historical 

and  Practical,  on.  (Vol.  2.  Outunbs  of  Modern  Farming.)  By  R.  Scott 
Burn.    W^oodcuts.    .is. 

142.  STOCK;    CATTLE,    SHEEP,    AND    HORSES.      (Vol.    3. 

Outlines  op  Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.  Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 

145.  DAIRY^  PIGS,  AND  POULTRY,  Management  of  the.     By 

R.  Scott  Bfrn.  With  Notes  on  the  Diseases  of  Stock.  (Vol.  4.  Outlines 
OP  Modern  Farming.)    Woodcuts.    2s« 

146.  UTILIZATION     OF     SEWAGE,     IRRIGATION,      AND 

RECLAMATION  OF  WASTE  LAND.    (Vol.  <.  Outunbs  of  Modern 
Farmiko.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    W^oodcuts.    2s.  od. 
%*  Not.  X40-X-2-5-6,  m  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half-bound,  entitled  "Outunbs  op 
Modern  Farming."    By  Robert  Scott  Burn.    Price  x2s. 

177.  FRUIT  2REES,  The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of.  From 
the  French  of  Du  Breuil.  Revised  by  Geo.  Glennv.  187  Woodcuts.  3s.  6d.t 

198.  SHEEP;  THE  HISTOR  Y,  STRUCTURE,  ECONOMY,  AND 
DISEASES  OF.  By  W.  C.  Si>ooner,  M.R.V.C,  See.  Fourth  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged;  with  numerous  fine  engravings,  ioclnding  somo 
n>ecimens  of  New  and  Improved  Breeds.    366  pp.  3s.  6d.$ 

201.  KITCHEN  GARDENING  MADE  EASY.  Showing  how  to 
prepare  and  lay  out  the  ground,  the  best  means  of  cultivating  every  kaown 
Vegetable  and  Herb,  with  cultural  directions  for  the  management  of  them 
all  the  year  round.  By  George  M.  F.  Glf.nnv,  Editor  of  ''ulenny's  Illus- 
trated Garden  Almanack,"  and  Author  of  "  Floriculture,"  &c.    zs.  6d.$ 

207.  OUTLINES  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT,  and  the  Organic 

zation  of  Farm  Labour:  Treating  of  the  General  Work  of  the  Farm :  Field 
and  Live  Stock ;  Details  of  Contract  Work ;  Specialities  of  Labour :  Econo- 
mical Bianagement  of  the  Farmhouse  and  Cottage,  and  their  Domestic 
Animals.    By  Robert  Scott  Burn.    Numerous  Illustrations.    2s.  6d4 

\Juit  published. 

208.  OUTLINES  OF  LANDED  ESTATES  MANAGEMENT: 

Treating  of  the  Varieties  of  Lands  on  the  Estate ;  Peculiarities  of  its  Farms ; 
Methods  of  Farming;  the  Setting-out  of  Farms  and  their  Fields:  the  Con- 
struction of  Roads,  Fences,  Gates,  and  the  various  Farm  Buildings ;  the 
several  Classes  of  Waste  or  Unproducti\*e  Lands ;  Irrigation ;  Drainafe, 
PlanUtion,  &c.    Ky  R.  Scott  Burn.   With  numerous  Illustrations.    2s.  6d.t 

Vfust  Published. 
•«•  Nos.  207  6fi6S  '*«  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half- bound  ^entitled  "  Outunbs  op 
Landed  Estates  and  Farm  Management.     By  R.  Scott  Burn.   Price  fij-. 

209.  THE   TREE  PLANTER  AND  PLANT  PROPAGATOR: 

Being  a  Practical  &[anual  on  the  Propagation  of  Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  .Shrubs,  Flowering  Plants,  Pot-Herbs,  «cc. ;  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations of  Grafting,  Layering,  Budding,  Cuttings,  &c..  Useful  Implements, 
Houses,  Pits,  8ic.    By  Samuel  Wood,  Author  of"  Good  Gardening."    2%.% 

\Just  published. 

210.  THE    TREE   PRUNER  :    Being  a  Practical  Manual  on  the 

Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees,  including  also  their  Training  and  Renovation,  with 
the  Best  Method  of  bringing  Old  and  Worn-out  Trees  into  a  Sute  of 
Bearing ;  also  treating  of  the  Pnming  of  Shrubs,  Climbers  and  Flowering 
Plants.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  Samuel  Wood.  Author  of  "  Good 
Gardening,"  8cc.    2s.t  {Just published. 

•»•  Nos.  109  &»  210  in  One  IW.,  handsomely  half-bound,  entitled '*Thv.  Trek 
Planter,  Propaoator  and  Pruner."    By  Samuel  Wood.    Price  5*. 

7'Ae  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  bd.  extra. 
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lo  wsale's  rudimentary  series. 


ARITHMETIC,   GEOMETRY,  MATHEMATICS, 

ETC. 

32.  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  a  Treatise  on;  mwUdi 


>»•  In  ordering ik€  above,  becarr/uiU  m,  **  Originmi  Bdiii&n  **  (Ar#.  32),  it  dutm- 
Suiik  it  from  ike  Enlarged  Ediiion  in  j  voU.  (Abr.  168-9- 70.) 

60.  LAND  AND  ENGINEERING  SURVEYING,  a  Treatise  on; 
with  all  the  Modern  Improvementi.  Anuged  for  the  Uee  of  .Sdioob  ud 
Private  Stadents ;  also  lor  Pnctical  Land  Surreywn  and  Ennaecn.  B7 
T.  Bakbr,  C.B.     New  Edition,  reviled  by  Edwakd  Nvobmt,  C.E.     IHu- 

tratcd  wiUi  Plates  and  Diagrams,    as.t 

6i*.  RE ADY RECKONER  FOR  THE  ADMEASUREMENT  OF 
LAND.  By  Abraham  AmMAw,  Schoolmaster  Tburieicfa,  Beds.  To  iihk& 
is  added  a  Table^  showing  the  Ftice  of  Work,  nom  ss.  6d.  toj^ i  per  acre,  ausd 
Tables  for  the  Valuation  of  Land,  from  xs.  to  £ifiao  per  acre,  Md  from  flse 
pole  to  two  thousand  acres  in  extent,  lic^  Ice.    xs.  6d. 

76.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY,  an  Elementanr  Treatise  00; 
with  a  Theoryof  Shadows  and  of  Peni|MctiTB^  estrmcted  arom  tlia  French  oif 
G.  MoxcB.  To  which  is  added,  a  deecription  of  the  Flinciplee  and  I^actice 
of  Isomctrical  Projection ;  the  whole  bring  intended  as  an  intiodiiction  to  tte 
Application  of  Descriptive  Geometry  to  various  branchee  of  Uw  Arts.  ^ 
J.  F.  HsATHia,  MJL    lllastnted  with  14  Plates,    as. 

178.  PRACTICAL   PLANE   GEOMETRY:   giving   the    Simttat 

Modes  of  Constructing  Fisiues  contained  in  one  Plane  and  GcoBMtrical  Coa- 
struction  of  the  Ground.  By  J.  F.  Hsathbx,  M  Jl.  With  215  Woodcuts,  as. 

179.  PROJECTION :  Orthompliic,  Topographic,   and  Penpcctife: 

givine  the  various  Modes  of  Delineating  Solid  Forms  by  Constructions  oo  a 
Sinj^lc  Plane  Surface.    By  J.  F.  Hsatbbr,  M.A.  [In  preparaiicK. 

•»*  The  above  three  voltimes  wiUfi^rm  a  Complbtk  Elkmen'TARV  Col'rse  of    : 

Mathkmatical  Drawing. 

83.  COMMERCIAL  BOOK-KEEPING.   With  Commercial  Phrases 

and  Forms  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  By  James  Haddo, 
M.A.,  Arithmetical  Master  of  King's  College  School,  London,    xs.  6d. 

84.  ARITHMETIC,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on :  with  full  Explana- 

tions of  its  Theoretical  Principles,  and  numc»vas  Examples  for  Practice.  Fo- 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  for  Self  •Instruction.  By  J.  R.  YofNC,  late  Profeisor 
of  Mathematics  in  Belfast  College.    New  Edition,  with  Indcxi     xs.  6d. 

84*.  A  Key  to  the  above,  containing  Solutions  in  full  to  the  Exercises,  t^ettir 
with  Comments,  Explanations,  and  Improved  Processes,  for  the  Use  cl 
Teachers  and  Unassisted  Learners.    By  J.  R.  Yot'NC.    is.  6d. 

85.  EQUA  TIONAL  ARITHMETIC^  applied  to  Questions  of  Interest. 
85*.   Annuities,  Life  Assurance,  and  General  Commerce ;  with  various  Tables  by 

which  all  Calculations  may  be  greatly  facilitated.    By  W.  Hipslby.    as. 

86.  ALGEBRA^    the   Elements   of.      By  James  Haddon,  M.A., 

Second  Mathematical  Master  of  King's  College  School.  With  Appendn. 
containing  miscellaneous  Investigations,  and  a  Collection  of  Problems  in 
various  parts  of  Algebra.    2s. 

86*.  A  Key  and  Companion  to  the  above  Book,  forming  an  extensive  repository  ot 
Solved  Examples  and  Problems  in  Illustration  of  the  various  Expedients 
necessary  in  Algebraical  Operations.  Especially  adapted  for  Self- instruc- 
tion.   By  J.  R.  Young,    xs.  6d. 

88.  EUCLID  J  The  Elements  of  :  with  many  additional  Propositions 

89.  and  Explanatory  Notes :  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
Logic.    By  Henry  Law,  C.E.    2s.  6d.t 

•»•  Sold  also  separately,  viz,  .*—  ^ 

88.  Euclid,  The  First  Three  Books.    By  Henry  Law,  C.E.    xs.  * 

89.  EucuD,  Books  4,  5,  6,  11,  xz.    By  Henry  Law,  C.E.    xs.  6d. 


^y*  The  X  indicates  thai  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6d.  extra, 
L01^I>0U:   CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  AND  CO., 


WSALE'S  rudimentary  series.  II 

Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Mathematics,  etc.,  continued, 

9a  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS, 
a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  By  James  Hank,  late  Mathematical  Master  of 
King's  College  School,  London.  A  New  Edition,  re- written  and  enlarged 
by  J.  R.  Youno,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Belfast  College,    as.t 

91.  PLANE    TRIGONOMETRY,  the   Elements   of.     By  James 

Haxn,  formerly  Mathematical  Master  of  King's  College,  London,    xs. 

92.  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETR  K,  the  Elements  of.    By  James 

Hann.    Revised  by  Charlbs  H.  Dowuno,  C.E.    xs. 
•#•  Or  with  "  The  BUmenh  of  Plane  Trigonam*try^"  in  One  Volume,  is, 

93.  MENSURATION  AND  MEASURING,  for  Students  and  Prac- 

tical Use.  With  the  Mensuration  and  Levelling  of  Land  for  the  Purposes  of 
Modem  Engineering.  By  T.  Baker,  C.E.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections 
and  Additions  by  E.  Nugent,  C.E.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 

loi*.  MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEYS  OF  ALL  NA- 
TIONS, and  an  Analjrsis  of  the  Christian,  Hebrew,  and  Mahometan 
Calendars.    By  W.  S.  B.  Wooluousb,  F.R  A.S.  [Repriniing^. 

102.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the.     By 

HoME|i8HAM  Cox,  B.A.    Illustrated,    xs. 

103.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  Examples  on  the.    By  James  Hann, 

late  of  King's  Collie,  London.    Illustrated,    xs. 

loi.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  Elements  of  the.  By  W.  S.  B. 
WooLBOUSB,  F.R  A.S.,  8cc.    xs.  6d. 

105.  MNEMONICAL    LESSONS,  —  Geoisetky,    Algebra,    and 

.Trioqnombtry,    in    Easy  Mncmonical   Lessons.      By  the   Rev.  TuoHAS 

Pbnymgton  ELirkman,  m  A.    xs.  6d. 
136.  ARITHMETIC,  Rudimentary,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Self- 

Instruction.    By  Jambs  Haddon,  M.A.     Revised  by  Abraham  Arman. 

xs.  6d. 
X37.    A  Key  to  Haddcn's  Rudimentary  Arithmbtic.    By  A.  Arman.    is.  6d. 

168.  DRAWING  AND  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS.    Indud- 

ing — I.  Instruments  employed  in  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawings 
and  in  the  Construction,  Copying,  and  Measurement  of  Maps  and  Plans. 
II.  Instruments  used  for  the  purposes  of  Accurate  Measurement,  and  for 
Arithmetical  Computations.  By  J.  F.  Heather^  M.A^  late  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy.  Woolwich,  Author  of  "  Descriptive  Geometry,"  fcc.,  kc. 
Illustrated,    xs.  6a. 

169.  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS.    Including  (more  especiaDy)  Tele- 

scopes.  Microscopes,  and  Apparatus  for  producing  copies  ot  Maps  and  Plsms 
by  Photography.    By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.    Illustrated,    xs.  od. 

170.  SURVEYING   AND   ASTRONOMICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

Including — I.  Instruments  Used  for  Determining  the  Geometrical  Features 
ofa  portion  of  Ground.  II.  Instruments  Employed  in  Astronomical  Observa- 
tions.   By  T*  F.  Heather,  MA.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 
•»•  TAe  above  three  volumes  form  an  enlargement  of  the  Author's  original  vsork^ 
**  Mathematical  Instruments:  their  Construction^  Adjustment,  Testmg,aniiUset 
the  Thirteenth  Edition  of  which  is  on  sale^  price  xs,  6d,  (See  No,  32  in  the  Series.) 

xG^-^^ MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,    By  J.  F.  Heather, 

169.  y  M.A.  Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  re-wnttetu  The  3  Parts  as 
X70.^  above,  in  One  thick  Volume.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  4s.  6d.t 

158.  THE  SLIDE  RULE,  AND  HOJV  TO  USE  IT;  containing 
lull,  easy,  and  simple  Instructions  to  perform  all  Business  Calculations  with 
unexampled  rapioity  and  accuracy.  By  Chajilbs  Hoarb,  CJB.  With  a 
Slide  Rule  in  tuck  of  cover.    3s.t 

185.  TUE  COMPLETE  MEASURER ;  setting  forth  the  Measure- 
ment of  Boards,  Glass,  ftc,  Sec;  Unequal -sided,  Square-sided.  Octagonal- 
sided.  Round  Timber  and  Stone,  and  Standing  Timber.  With  a  Table 
showing  Uie  solidity  of  hewn  or  eight-sided  timber,  or  of  anv  octagonal- 
sided  column.  Compiled  for  Timber-growers,  Merchants,  ana  Sur\-eyors. 
Stonemasons,  Architects,  and  others.  By  Richard  Horton.  Third 
Edition,  with  valuable  additions.    4s. ;  strongly  botmd  in  leather,  5s. 

The  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6d,  extra, 
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Arithmetic.  Geometry,  Mathematics,  etc,  comHrntmi. 

196.  THEORY  OF  COMPOUND  INTEREST  AND  ANNVh 
TIES;  with  TaUei  of  Logarithiiii  for  the  mora  Difficult  Compataliow  tf 
IntMvst,  Diiconnt,  Annuitict,  lie.  By  FiocML  Tbohaii.  of  tte  SodM  Crfidh 
Mobilier,  Pmris.    4t.t 

199.  INTUITIVE  CALCULATIONS:  or,  Etty  and   CooipcB&ns 

Method!  of  Pei fuming  tho  ▼arions  ArMnetical  C^pantions  raqniicd  is 
Commercial  and  BniineH  TVantactioni ;  to|ether  with  Foil  Kiyinnatifli  of 
Decimals  and  Doodecimali.  Mirwal  Uienil  Tables,  and  as  Sxuninatieo  aad 
Discuuion  of  the  best  ScnoBes  finr  a  Deciouu  Coiaam.  By  Daioil 
()*GoRMAN.  Twenty-fifth  EiUtion,  coirected  and  ealarsed  by  J.  K-  TocK^ 
formerly  Profeuor  of  Mathematics  in  Belfiut  Collage.  384 
204.  MATHEMATICAL  r^JULiff^fbrTHprnometrical,  Astxoaomicil, 
and  Nautical  Calculations ;  to  nhich  is  preSaed  a  Treatise  on  Logaiidm. 
i)y  Henry  Law,  C.E.  Together  with  a  Series  of  TaUes  fat  Navifalioo 
and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  J.  R.  Youxo,  fbrmeriy  Pliefeasor  of  Matke- 
matics  in  Belfiut  College.    Kew  Edition.    3s.6d.t  \3uxi  fmUukti. 


MISCELLANEOUS   VOLUMES. 

36.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  used  in  ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING,  ENGINEERING,  MINING,  METALLURGY^  ARCHM- 
OLOGY,  ike  FINE  ARTS,  ^K.  ByJOBwWaAU.  Fifth  Edition.  Reviad 
by  RoBBRT  UcNT,  F.K.S.,  Keeper  of  llining  Rocotds.  NnmcnMs  BIss- 
trations.    5s.  cloth  limp ;  ^.  clora  boards. 

5a  THE  LA  W  OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  WORKS  AND  SER- 
P'ICES,    By  David  Gibbons.    Third  Edition,  enlarged.    jB.t 

112.  MANUAL  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,    By  R.   GooDniG, 

D.A.,  M.D.  Intended  as  a  Family  Guide  in  all  Cases  of  Accident  aoJ 
ICraerfi^ency.    2s.} 

ai2».  MANAGEMENT  OF  HEALTH,     A  Manual  of  Home  aid 
Personal  Hy^enc.    l)y  the  Rev.  Jamks  Baird,  B.A.    xs. 

150.  LOGIC,  Pure  and  Applied.     By  S.  H.  Emmens.      is.  6d. 

152.  PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  INVESTING   MONEY.    With 

an  Explanation  of  tho  Mode  of  Transacting  Business  on  the  Stock  Ezchaopr. 
By  Francis  Playford,  Sworn  Broker,    xs.  6d. 

153.  SELECTIONS    FROM    LOCKE'S    ESSAYS    ON     THE 

HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING,    With  Notes  by  S.  H.  Emm bns.    as. 

154.  GENERAL  HINTS  TO  EMIGRANTS,    Containing  Notice^ 

of  the  various  Fields  for  Emigration.  With  Hints  on  Preparation  for 
Emigrating,  Outfits,  Sec.,  See.  With  Directions  and  Recipes  useful  to  the 
Emigrant.    With  a  Map  of  the  World,    ss. 

157.  THE  EMIGRANTS  GUIDE  TO  NATAL.  By  Robext 
Jauks  Mann,  F.R.A..S.,  F.M.S.  Second  Edition,  carefully  corrected  to 
the  present  Date.    Map.    2s. 

103.  HANDBOOK  OF  FIELD  FORTIFICATION,  intended  forlhe 


194.   THE  HOUSE   MANAGER:  Being  a  Guide  to  Housekeeping. 

Practical    Cookery,   Pickling    and    Preserving,   Household  Work,   Dairy 

I^Ianagrment,  the  Table  and   Dessert,  Cellarage  of  Wine*,    Home-brewinf; 

'and  Wine-making,  the   ]k>udoir   and    Dressing-room,  Travelling,     Stable 

Economy,  Gardening  Operations,  8cc.    By  An  Old  Housbkbbpcr.    js.  6d.t 

194.  HOUSE  BOOK  {Thf).  Comprising:—!.  The  House  Manager. 

112.  By  an  Old  HorsEKKKi'ER.    II.  Domkstic  MEDinNK.    By  Ralph  Goodino. 

o^  M.I).    III.  Manaokmknt  of  HEAi.rii.    By  James  Baird.     In  One  Vol . 

^  strongly  half-bound.    Cs. 
1  1  z    • 
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EDUCATIONAL  AM)  CLASSICAL  SEBIES. 

HISTORY; 
I.  England,  Outlines  of  the  History  of;  more  espedaUy  with 

refierence  to  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution.  By 
William  Douglas  Hamiltox,  F.S.A..  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record 
Office.    4th  Edition,  revised.    5s. ;  cloth  boards,  6s. 

5.  Greece,  Outlines  of  the  History  of:  in  connection  with  the 

Rise  of  the  Arts  and  Civilization  in  Europe.  By  W.  Douglas  Hamilton. 
of  University  College,  London,  and  Edward  Lxvibn,  M.A.,  of  BalUol 
College,  Oxford.    2s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

7.  Rome,  Outlines  of  the  History  of:  from  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  Christian  Era  and  the  Commencement  of  the  Decline  of  the  Empire. 
By  Edward  Lbvien,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Map,  ss.  6d. ;  cl.  bds.  3s.  6d. 

9.  Chronology  of  History,  Art,  Literature,  and  Progress, 

from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  War* 
The  Continuation  by  W.  D.  Hamilton,  F.S  JV.    3s. ;  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

50.  Dates  and  Events  in  English  History,  for  the  use  of 

Candidates  in  Public  and  Private  Examinations.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Rand.    is. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

11.  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue,  Spoken  and  Written. 

With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  Hydb 
Clarkb,  D.CX.  Third  Edition,  xs.  6d. 
11*.  Philology :  Handbook  of  the  Comparatiye  Philology  of  English, 
Anglo-Saxon.  Frisian,  Flemish  or  Dutch,  Low  or  Piatt  Dutch,  High  Dutch 
or  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  Tongues.    By  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L.    xs. 

12.  Dictionary  of  the  English    Language,  as  Spoken  and 

Written.  Containing  above  xoo,ooo  Words.  By  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L. 
3s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d. ;  complete  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  bds.,  u.6d. 

48.  Composition    and   Punctuation,   familiarly  Explained  for 

those  who  have  neglected  the  .Study  of  Grammar.  By  Justin  Brxnan. 
X7th  Edition,    xs.  6d. 

49.  Derivative  Spelling-Book :  Giving  the  Origin  of  Every  word 

from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Saxon,  German,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  French,  SfMUiish, 
and  other  Languages ;  with  their  present  Acceptation  and  Pronunciation. 
By  J.  KowBOTHAM,  F.R  JV.S.    Improved  Edition,    xs.  6d.  •   .      « 

51.  The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking :  Hints  for  the  Pulpit,  the 

Senate,  and  the  Bar.  By  M.  Bautain,  Vicar-General  and  Professw  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Translated  from  the  French.  7th  Edition,  carefully  corrected,  as.  6d. 

52.  Mining  and  Quarrying,  with  the  Sciences  connected  there- 

with. First  Book  of,  for  Schools.  By  J.  H.  Coluns,  F.G.S.,  Lecturer  to 
the  Miners'  Association  of  Cornwall  ana  Devon,    xs. 

53.  Places  and  Facts  in  Political  and  Physical  Geography, 

for  Candidates  in  Examinations.    By  the  Rev.  Edgar  Rand,  B  J^.    is. 

54.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantiutive,  a  Course 

of.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Brio/Treatisc  upon  Modem  Chemical  Nomencla- 
ture and  Notation.    By  Wm.  W.  Pink  and  Gborgb  E.  Wbbstbr.    as. 

THE    SCHOOL    MANAGERS'   SERIES  OF  READING 

BOOKS, 

Adapted  to  the  Requirements  of  the  New  Code.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Grant, 
Rector  of  Hitcham,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Ely ;  formerly  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Schools. 

Introductory  Primbr,  yi. 

Fourth  Standard  .       .    z     2 

Fifth  „  ...16 

Sixth  „  .       .       .    x     6 

Lbssons  from  thb  Biblb.    Part  I.    Old  TesUment.    xs.        , .  ^  .       , ,   , 
Lbssons  from  thb  Biblb.     Part  II.    New  Testament^  to  whirt  is  added 
Thb  Gbooraphy  of  the  Biblb,  for  very  younr  Children.    By  Rev.  C. 
Thornton  Forstbr.     xs.  2d.    %*  Or  the  Two  ParU  in  One  Volomo.  2s. 


1.   if. 

First  Standard     .       .06 
Sbcond      „  ..0x0 

Third        „  .       .    x    o 
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FRENCH. 

24.  French  Grammar.    With  Complete  and  Conciie  Rnla  on  the 

Gender*  of  French  Nonni.    Bj  G.  L.  STSAun»  Fh.D.    n.  6d. 

25.  French-English  Dictionary.    Comprisiiig  a  large  mmbci  d 

New  Tenns  oaed  in  Engineerinf ,  Mmur,  te.    Bj  Alfkbd  Blwbs.    xb.  6d 

26.  English  French  Dictionary.    Bit  Alfud  Elwss.    21. 
25,26.  French  Dictionary  (as  above).    Complete,  in  One  VoL,  31.; 

cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.    *«*  Or  with  the  GaAHHAa,  doth  boaxds,  4a.  6d. 

47.  French   and   Enfflish   Phrase  Book:    *'«"»«»"^y  Intio- 

ductory  Leuont,  ^ih  TransUtions,  Mveial  Vomhnlifiw  of  Worn*  a  Col- 
lection of  suitable  Phrases,  and  Easy  Familiar  Dtalofvea.    u. 

GERMAN. 

39.  German  Grammar.     Adapted  for  EngUah  Students,  Irom 

Heyse*s  Theoretical  and  Practical  Grammar,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Stkavss.    is. 

40.  German  Reader :  A  Series  of  Extiacts,  carefully  culled  from  the 

most  approved  Authors  of  Gexmanr ;  with  Notes,  Fhilolotical  and  £i- 
planatory.    By  G.  L.  Stkauss,  Ph.D.    xa. 

41.  German  Triglot  Dictionary.     By  Nicholas  Estekhazt 

$.  a.  Hamilton.    Part  I.  English-OermaB-FreDd.    is. 

42.  German    Triglot    Dictionary.     Part  n.   Gcnnan-Ficocb- 

English.    IS. 

43.  German  Triglot  Dictionary.      Part  m.   French-Genus- 

English.    IS. 

41-43.  German  Triglot  Dictionary  (as  above),  in  One  VoL,  31.; 

cluth  boards,  4s.    %*  Or  with  the  GbMman  Grammab,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

ITALIAN. 

27.  Italian  Grammar,  arranged  in  Twenty  Lessons,  with  a  Course 

of  Kxcrcisos.    iiy  Alfrkd  Elwks.    xs.  6d. 

28.  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary,  wherein  the  Genders  of  all  the 

Italian  and  Fronch  Nouns  are  carefully  noted  down.  By  Alfrjso  Elwes- 
Vol.  I.  Italian -English-French.    2s.6d. 

30.  Italian    Triglot    Dictionary.      By  A.  Elwes.      VoL  2. 

English-Frcnch-Italian.    2«.  6d. 

32.  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary.     By  Alfred  Elwes.    Vol.  3. 

French-Italian -English,    as.  6d. 

28,30,  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary  (as  above).    In  One  Vol.,  7s.  6J. 

32.      Cloth  boards. 

SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE. 

34.  Spanish  Grammar,  in  a  Simple  and  Practical  Form.    Wiih 

a  Course  of  Exercises.    By  Alfrbd  Elwbs.    is.  6d. 

35.  Spanish-English   and   English-Spjanish     Dictionary. 

Including  a  large  numberof  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mining,  Engineering,  fcc, 
with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noun.  By  Alfred  Elwes. 
4S. ;  cloth  boards,  5s.    %•  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

55.  Portuguese   Grammar,   in    a  Simple  and  Practical    Fonn. 

"With  a  Course  of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwks.    is.  6d. 

56.  Portuguese-English    and    English-Portuguese    Dic- 

tionary, with  the  Genders  of  each  Noun,    oy  Alfred  Elwes. 

HEBREW. 

40».  Hebrew  Grammar     By  Dr.  Bresslau.    is.  6d.  ^ 

44.  Hebrew  and  English  Dictionary,  Biblical  and  Rabbimcal ; 

containing  tlic  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Roots  of  the  Old  Testament  Post- 
Rabbiniral  Writings.  By  Dr.  Bresslau.  6s.    %•  Or  with  the  Grammar.  :f. 

46.  English  and  Hebrew  Dictionary.    By  Dr.  Bresslau.    35. 
44,46.  Hebrew  Dictionary  (as  above),  in  Two  Vols.,  complete,  with 
46*.      the  Grammar,  cloth  boards.  12*. 
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LATIN. 

19.  Latin  Grammar.    Containing  the  Inflections  and  Elementaiy 

Principles  of  Translation  and  Construction.  By  the  Rev.  TuoiiAs  Goodwin, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Greenwich  Proprietary  School,    xs. 

20.  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin, 

M.A.    2s. 

22.  English-Latin   Dictionary;  together  with  an  Appendix  of 

French  and  Italian  Words  which  have  their  origin  from  the  Latin.     By  tlM 
Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
20,22.  Latin  Dictionary  (as  above).    Complete  in  One  Vol.,  3s.  6d.; 

cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.    \*  Or  with  the  Grammak,  cloth  boards,  5s.  6d. 

LATIN  CLASSICS.    With  Explanatory  Notes  in  English. 

1.  Latin  Delectiis.    Containing  Extracts  from  Classical  Authon, 

with  Genealogical  Vocabularies  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H.  Youxo.    xs. 

2.  Csesaris  Commentarii  deBello  Gallico.  Notes,  and  a  Greographical 

Register  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  H.  Youno.    ss. 

3.  Cornelius  Nepos.    With  Notes.    By  H.  Young,    is. 

4.  Virgllil  Maronis  BucoUca  et  Georgica.  With  Notes  on  the  Baco- 

lies  by  W.  RusMTON,  M  A.,  and  on  the  Goorgics  by  H.  Yovko,    xs.  6d. 

5.  Virgilii  Maronis  .£neis.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 

by  H.  Youno.  New  Edition,  revised  and  improved.  With  copions  Addi- 
tional  Notes  by  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Lsary,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Brasenose 
Collclge,  Oxford.     «. 

5*  — Part  I.    Books  i.— vi.,  xs.  6d. 

.    5** Part  a.    Books  vii.— xii.,  is. 

6.  Horace;   Odes,  Epode,  and  Carmen  Saeculare.     Notes  by  H. 

Young,    xs.  6d. 

7.  Horace ;  Satires,  Epbtles,  and  Ars  Poetica.  Notes  by  W.  B&owN- 

RiGo  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    xs.  6d. 

8.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catalina  et  Bellum  Jugurthinum.  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  W.  M.  Donne,  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cam.    xs.  6d. 

9.  Terentii  Andria  et  Heantontimorumenos.    With  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Davibs,  M.A.    xs.  6d. 

10.  Terentii  Adelphi,  Hecyra,  Phormio.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Critical 

auid  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Davibs,  M.A.    as. 

11.  Terentii  Ennuchus,  Comoedia.   Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  Davies,  M.A. 

xs.  6d. 

12.  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro  Sexto  Roscio  Amerino.    Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  Anal3r8is,  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  by  the  Rev. 
Jambs  Davibs.  M.A.    xs. 

13.  Ciceronis    Orationcs    in    Catilinam,  Verrem,   et   pro    Archia. 

With  Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  by  Rev. 
T.  H.  L.  LxARV,  DX.L.  formerly  Scholar  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
xs.  6d. 

14.  Ciceronis  Cato  Major,  Ladius,  Brutus,  sive  de  Senectute,  de  Ami- 

citia,  de  Claris  Oratoribus  Dialogi.    With  Notes  by  W.  Brownrigo  Smith, 
iMA.,  F.R.G.S.    2s. 

16.  Livy :  History  of  Rome.  Notes  by  H.  Young  and  W.  B.  Smttb, 

MA.    Part  x.    Books  i.,  ii.,  xs.  6d. 
x6*.                ■  Part  2.    Books  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  is.  6d. 
17. Part  3.    Books  xxi.,  xxii.,  is.  6d. 

19.  Latin  Verse  Selections,  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius, 

and  Ovid.  Notes  by  W.  B.  Donnb,  MA.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,    ss. 

20.  Latin  Prose   Selections,  from  Varro,  Columella,  Vitruvius, 

Seneca,  Quintilian,  Florus,  Vclleius  Paterculns,  Valerius  Maximus  Sueto- 
nius, Apmeius,  8cc.    Notes  by  W.  B.  Doxnb,  M.A.    2s. 

21.  Juvenalis  Satirae.    With  Prolegomena  and  Notes  by  T.  H.  S. 

EscoTT,  B.A.,  Lecturer  on  Logic  at  King's  College,  London.    2S. 
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14.  Greek  Grammar,  in  acconlaiice  vith  tlie  I^incSplcs  and  Flulo- 

logical  Rewarcbei  of  the  mort  fminmt  Scbolan  of  oar  o«&  dsr.    Br  Ha» 
Clavdm  HAMiLToai.    u.  6d. 


The  Ody&siy:  Partx.  Books  i.  to  ti.,  is.  6d 
Part  2.  Books  vii.  to  ui.,  is.  6d. 


15,17.  Greek  Lexicon.  Ccmtammg  all  tiie  Weeds  in  Genoal  Use, 

their  SigniSrations,  Inflectioiis.  and  Doobt&l  Qnatatioo.  Br  Hmrr  R. 
HAMiLTOsr.  Vol.  I.  Greek-English,  is. ;  VoL  s.  SHgliih-Gre^  a.  Or  At 
Two  Vols,  in  One,  4s. :  cloth  booids,  $>• 

14,15.  Greek  lexicon  (as  abofc).    CompkCe,  with  flie  GaAiiHAB,ia 

17.  One  Vol.,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

GREEK  CLASSICS.    With  Rmlanatoiy  Notes  in  En^idi. 
I.  Greek  Delectus.    Contuninff  utncts  from  ChosiaU  AntfaoB, 

with  Genealogical  Vocabnlaries  and  Ezplanatocy  Kotes,  bfH.  Voc]«b  Ktm 
Edition,  with  an  improred  andenlarfod  aap^ententary  Vocabnlarr.  br  Tod 
HL-TCHisoif,  M.A.,  of  the  Hich  Schmd,  Glasgow,    xi.  6d.  '"   '•» 

2,3.  Xenophon'8  Anabasis;  or, TheRctieatof  theTcnTbousaDd. 

Notes  and  a  Geographical  Register,  hj  H.  Yomc  Fart  x.  Books  L  to  £., 
IS.    Part  2.  Books  It.  to  vii.,  is. 

4.  Lucian's  Select  Dialogues.    The  Text  carefnilj  rerised,  with 

Grammatical  and  Eaplanatory  notes,  bj  H.  Yorxc  xs.  6aL 
5-12.  Homer,  The  Works  of.  Accoiding  to  the  Text  of  Baktuledc. 
With  Notes,  Critical  and  FsplanatcajL  dnwn  from  the  beat  and  lafint 
Authorities,  with  Preliminaiy  Observations  and  Appendicos^  by  T.  H.  L 
Lbary,  MJl.,  D.C.L. 
Thi  Iuad  :  Part  x.  Books  i.  to  rl„  xs.6d.  Fart  3.  Books  zni.  to  zviii.,  ts.  6i 
Part  2.  Books  vii.to  xii.,  xs.6d.      Fart  4.  Bo«^  six.  to  zut.,  xs.  6d. 

Put  3.  Books  aiii.  to  xviii.,  xs.  6d. 
Put  4.  Books  nz.  to  szst.,  acd 
Hymns,  2s. 
13.  Plato's  Dialogues :   The  Apology  of  Socrates,  the  Crito,  anJ 

the  Phxdo.    From  the  Text  of  C.  F.  Hbrmanx.    Edited  with  Notes.  Chfc.i." 
and  Explanatory,  by  the  Re\'.  James  Da  vies,  M.A.    as. 
14-17.  Herodotus,  The  History  of,  chiefly  after  the  Text  of  Gatsford. 
With  Preliminary  Observations  .and  Appendices,  and  Notes,  Critical  arJ 
Explanatory,  by  T.  H.  L.  Lbary.  MJV.,  D.C.L. 

Part  X.    Books  i.,  ii.  (Ulie  Clio  and  Eutcroe).  2S. 

Part  2.    Books  iii.,  iv.  ('llie  Thalia  and  Melpomene),  zs. 

Part  3.    Books  v.-vii.  (The  Terpsichore,  Erato,  and  Polymnia),  2$.' 

Part  4.    Books  ^-iii.,  iz.  (The  Urania  and  Calliope)  and  Index,  xs.  6d. 

18.  Sophocles:  CEdipus  TyranDus.    Notes  by  H.  You  no.     is. 

20.  Sophocles:   Antigone.    From  the  Text  of  Dindobjt.     Note?. 

Critical  and  Explanatoo'.  by  the  Rev.  Jokk  Milner,  B.A.    as. 
23.  Euripides :  Ilecuba  and  Medea.    Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dix- 

DOKF.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  W.  Ukownrigg  Smiih. 

M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    X8.  6d. 
26.  Euripides :  Alcestis.    Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  With 

Notes.  Critical  .ind  Explanatory,  by  John  Milnkr,  B.A.     is.  6d. 
30.  ^schylus :  Prometheus  Vmctiis  ;  The  Promethetis  Bound.  From 
the  Text  of  Dinoorp.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explaoatory 
by  the  Rev.  James  Da\ies,  M.A.    is. 

32.  u£schylus :  Septem  Contra  Thebes :  The  Seven  aji^ainst  Thebes. 
From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory, by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Davibs,  M.A.    xs. 

40.  Aristophanes :   Achamians.    Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  C.  H. 

Weise.    With  Notes,  by  C.  S.  T.  Towsshesd,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

41.  Thucydides:  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.    Notes  by  II. 

Young.    Book  i.    is. 

42.  Xenophon's  Panegyric  on  Agesilaus.  l^otes  and  Intro- 
duction by  Ll.  F.  W.  Jkwitt.    is.  Od.  .    «•      ^,  ., 

43.  Demosthenes.  The  Oration  on  the  Crown  and  the  Philippics. 
With  English  Notes.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Llary,  D.C.L..  formerly  SchoUir  c 
Krasenoso  Collejje,  Oxford,    is.  6d. 
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